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PREFACE, 


This  volume  consists  of  the  lectures  given  before 
Ethical  Societies  which  have  already  been  issued  sepa- 
rately in  Ethical  Addresses,  a  monthly  publication. 
The  first  paper  "  What  Do  We  Stand  For  ?"  originally 
appeared  under  another  title  in  The  Forum,  and  has 
been  republished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor 
of  that  journal.  A  limited  number  of  copies  in  this 
more  permanent  form  are  offered  to  the  public. 
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WHAT  DO  WE  STAND  FOR? 

By  FELIX  ABLER,  New  York. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  aims  and  purposes,  more  particularly  of  the 
American  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture,*  and  of  their 
relation  to  modern  religious  tendencies.  Their  general 
aim,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  simply  ethical  culture ; 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  term  "  ethical"  was  chosen 
in  place  of  "  moral"  on  the  ground  that  "  moral"  connotes 
rather  the  external  side  of  conduct,  the  conformity  of 
actions  to  the  standard  of  the  moral  law,  while  "  ethical" 
refers  more  to  the  inner  side  of  conduct,  to  the  motives 
from  which  alone  right  acts  derive  their  worth,  to  the 
source  in  the  character  from  which  right  motives  flow. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  the  ethical  societies  to  pro- 
mote both  the  good  act  and  the  good  motive.  There 
is  at  the  outset  an  objection  which  has  frequently  been 
stated  and  requires  to  be  met.  What  need  can  there  be, 
it  is  asked,  of  a  new  association  for  the  object  mentioned  ? 
Is  not  every  church  a  society  for  ethical  culture?     Is 

*  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1876.  There  are  similar  Societies  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  There  are  two  Ethical  Societies  in  London, 
England.  There  is  one  general  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  Germany, 
having  its  headquarters  in  Berlin,  and  branches  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  Strasburg,  Kiel,  Magdeburg,  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  German 
Society,  Professor  Forster,  the  astronomer,  is  President.  There  is  in 
France  an  ethical  movement  similar  in  important  respects  to  that  which 
has  been  started  in  the  United  States,  and  a  propaganda  having  the  same 
objects  in  view  has  lately  been  begun  in  Belgium.  The  impulse  which 
started  these  transatlantic  movements  has  come  from  the  United  States. 
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there  any  necessity  for  an  ethical  movement  outside  the 
churches  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  waste  of  effort  to  attempt  to 
do  on  the  outside  that  which  can  be  done  within  with 
far  greater  efficacy  and  more  lasting  results  ? 

To  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  answer  in  the  first 
place  that  there  are  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  at  the  present  day  whom  the 
Church,  for  one  reason  or  another,  does  not  reach,  on 
whom  the  teachings  of  religion  have  lost  their  hold. 
And  in  this  class  of  persons  are  included  not  only  many 
eminent  professors  of  science,  many  leading  writers  and 
artists,  many  of  those  practical  men  who  have  achieved 
commanding  success  in  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, but  multitudes  of  the  working-class,  especially  in 
our  large  cities.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  true  that  re- 
ligious indifference  is  confined  to  the  so-called  upper 
class.  It  has  gained  ground  and  is  daily  gaining  more 
and  more  ground  among  the  people  generally.  The 
times  have  mightily  changed  since  Goethe  wrote  his 
famous  aphorism,  "  He  who  has  science  and  art  has 
religion ;  he  who  has  not  these  two — let  him  have 
religion."  Even  the  first  of  his  two  statements  is  true 
only  of  the  select  few  among  the  followers  of  science 
and  art,  of  those  rare  personalities  to  whom  the  love  of 
truth  and  beauty  has  become  an  overmastering  passion. 
The  great  majority  of  so-called  scientists  and  artists  are 
mere  craftsmen,  devoid  of  all  high  idealism,  and  derive 
no  religious  equivalents  from  their  daily  work.  The 
second  of  his  statements,  whereby  he  remits  those  who 
have  not  science  and  art  to  the  care  of  the  churches,  has 
even  to  a  greater  extent  lost  its  point. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  half  a  century 
ago  when  Goethe  wrote,  to-day  a  wave  of  sceptical 
opinion  is  passing  over  the  masses  of  the  people  in  all 
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civilized  countries,  so  that  the  number  is  exceedingly- 
large  of  those  who  neither  have  the  idealism  of  science 
and  art  to  support  them,  nor  are  willing  or  able  to  accept 
the  current  creeds,  and  who  are  therefore  allowed  simply 
to  drift  as  best  they  may,  wholly  uncared  for  on  the 
moral  or  spiritual  side  of  their  natures.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  shirked  in 
view  of  the  moral  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
in  view,  for  instance,  of  the  alarming  progress  of  the 
divorce  movement,  in  view  of  the  growing  corruption  of 
our  politics,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  unrest  and 
discontent  of  the  laboring  classes  which  it  will  tax  the 
moral  forces  of  society  to  the  utmost  to  appease, — the 
question  arises  whether  some  effort  should  not  be  made 
to  build  up  the  moral  life  of  those  whom  the  Church 
has  ceased  to  influence,  to  develop  the  moral  instincts  of 
children,  to  fortify  the  character  of  the  young  against 
the  temptations  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  to 
cherish  the  love  of  justice  and  the  capacity  of  self-sacri- 
fice. 

Now,  if  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  were  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  moral  life,  the  problem  of  reaching  the 
unchurched  could  not  be  solved.  For  it  is  precisely  the 
acceptance  of  the  , current  creeds  that  has  become  im- 
possible to  many  honest  thinkers.  And  if  morality  and 
religious  belief  must  stand  and  fall  together,  then  the 
outlook  into  the  moral  future  of  the  human  race  would 
be  dark  indeed.  But  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  Ethical 
Societies  have  taken  a  new  departure.  The  gospel  which 
they  preach  is  essentially  this  :  that  the  good  life  is  pos- 
sible to  all  without  the  previous  acceptance  of  any  creed, 
irrespective  of  religious  opinion  or  philosophic  theory  ; 
that  the  way  of  righteousness  is  open  and  can  be  entered 
directly  without  a  previous  detour  through  the  land  of 
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faith  or  philosophy.  The  word  "  righteousness"  acquires 
in  the  Ethical  Societies  the  supreme  place.  It  is  written 
in  our  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  pronounced  with  reverence 
and  piety ;  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  we  know  of. 

This  does  not  imply  that  belief  in  God  or  in  Christ  is 
denied.  The  Ethical  Societies  are  not  societies  of  free- 
thinkers or  agnostics.  Many  who  belong  to  us  are  radi- 
cals and  agnostics,  but  others  are  ardent  theists.  We 
think  that  we  have  found  a  new  bond  of  fellowship,  a 
new  common  ground  upon  which  agnostics  and  theists 
and  good  men  of  all  shades  of  belief  and  opinion  can 
stand  together ;  it  is  the  common  pursuit  of  righteous- 
ness, the  supreme  desire  to  see  righteousness  flourish  on 
earth.  But  for  those  of  us  who  have  deep  religious 
emotions,  whose  religious  needs  and  aspirations  are 
keen,  the  question  of  precedence  as  between  religion 
and  morality  has  been  settled  in  a  new  way.  Hitherto 
the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  morality  is  the  corollary 
of  religion.  Our  own  conviction  is  the  very  opposite, 
viz.,  that  moral  truth  is  the  main  proposition  from  which 
religious  belief,  if  deduced  at  all,  must  follow  as  the 
corollary.  Our  conviction  is  that  in  proportion  as  a 
man  becomes  morally  regenerate  will  he  be  open  to  the 
impression  and  influence  of  spiritual  truth ;  that  moral 
regeneration  must  come  first,  and  spiritual  insight  will 
come  afterward,  as  it  is  written,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  First  purity  of  heart, 
then  the  divine  vision.  The  aim  of  the  ethical  move- 
ment, therefore,  is  moral  regeneration — regeneration  of 
the  individual,  and  of  human  society  as  a  whole. 

The  phrase,  "  mere  moraHty,"  is  often  heard  nowadays, 
and  is  commonly  pronounced  with  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous accent,  as  if  morality  pure  and  simple  were 
a  poor  and  impotent  thing.     But  to  couple  the  belittling 
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adjective  "  mere"  with  "  morality"  seems  unwarranted, 
nay,  blasphemous.  One  might  as  well  speak  to  the  lover 
of  mere  love,  to  the  benevolent  of  mere  charity,  to  the 
lover  of  his  country  of  mere  patriotism  ;  and  yet  all 
these — patriotism,  love,  and  charity — are  but  isolated 
rays  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  which  in  the  fulness 
of  its  light  is  more  than  they.  And  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  fact  that  to  many  of  those  who  have  joined  the  Ethical 
Societies,  this  gospel  of  Righteousness  has  become  a 
veritable  salvation.  There  was  a  time  when  their  life 
seemed  utterly  dark  and  desolate.  Through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  the  faith  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them 
at  their  mother's  knee  had  become  uncertain;  corroding 
doubt  had  attacked  their  most  cherished  beliefs ;  and,  in 
the  bitterness  and  anguish  of  the  inner  struggle  which 
they  underwent,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  world  was 
emptied  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  and  that  life  was 
robbed  of  all  that  gives  it  worth  and  meaning.  But,  as 
a  star  in  the  night,  there  rose  above  their  heads  the  star 
of  duty,  and,  as  the  dawn  of  day,  there  came  into  their 
hearts  the  conviction  that,  whatever  else  might  go,  some- 
thing infinitely  precious  and  sacred  remains,  something 
which  they  could  not  lose.  They  felt  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  better  and  the  baser  life  remains, 
and  that  they  could  lead  the  better  life  if  they  only 
would,  and  that  even  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  there  is 
inspiration  and  support  and  solace.  Though  the  waters 
of  scepticism  might  sweep  away  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  religious  belief,  the  Rock  of  Righteousness  re- 
mained, upon  which  they  could  build  up  their  lives  anew. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  leverage  is  at  our  com- 
mand ?  to  what  motives  can  we  appeal  to  rouse  men 
from  their  inertia  and  lead  them  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
moral  goal  ?     Savonarola,  in  one  of  those  powerful  ser- 
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mons  of  his,  the  echoes  of  which  have  reverberated 
through  the  centuries,  puts  the  question  why  it  is  that 
men  choose  the  Hfe  of  pleasure  and  worldly  advantage 
rather  than  the  good  life,  which  on  its  own  account  is  so 
much  to  be  preferred;  and  he  answers  by  saying  that 
"their  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  mists  of  the  world,  so 
that  they  cannot  see  the  good  life  in  all  its  beauty." 
Could  they  do  so,  it  would  exercise  upon  them  an  irre- 
sistible attraction.  In  this  statement  is  indicated  the 
method  of  propaganda  which  every  moral  movement 
must  use.  The  thing  to  do  is  for  the  teachers,  .the 
leaders,  to  see  clearly  the  scheme  of  right  living  and  to 
make  others  see  it ;  to  be  aglow  with  moral  passion,  and 
to  kindle  in  others  the  same  fire ;  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
to  infect  others  with  their  earnestness.  Just  as  the 
teacher  of  art  educates  pupils  and  trains  up  artists  by 
first  himself  seeing  the  hidden  Beautiful  and  then  helping 
others  to  see  it ;  nay,  so  enhancing  their  faculty  that 
they  may  see  perhaps  far  more  than  he  does, — so  the 
moral  teacher  gains  adherents  and  wins  acceptance  for 
his  teachings  by  first  seeing  fine  shades  of  right  and 
wrong  which  perhaps  escape  the  common  eye,  and  possi- 
bilities of  concord  and  co-operation  among  men  which 
transcend  the  common  hope,  and  then  making  others 
see  what  he  sees.  All  the  great  moral  movements  of  the 
world  have  radiated  from  great  personalities.  Chris- 
tianity was  built  on  the  personality  of  Jesus.  The  creed- 
makers  came  afterward,  and  they  did  not  altogether  im- 
prove on  what  they  found  before  them.  Doubtless  the 
gift  of  moral  vision  is  unequally  distributed  ;  the  few 
who  have  possessed  it  to  a  paramount  degree  have 
become  the  world's  great  prophets  and  leaders.  But 
the  method  of  the  supreme  masters  should  be  followed 
by  the  humblest  of  their  successors,  and  it  is  as  true 
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to-day  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  of  Jesus  that  by  as 
much  as  a  man  sees,  by  so  much  will  he  influence. 

What,  then,  is  our  attitude  toward  the  churches? 
Certainly  it  is  not  unfriendly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
cheering  words  of  recognition  and  messages  of  God- 
speed have  come  to  us  not  infrequently  from  them.  The 
ethical  societies  cover  ground  which  the  churches  can- 
not cover;  they  are  missionary  societies  of  the  moral 
life  in  partibus  infideliiim.  But  they  aim  also  to  be  more 
than  that.  They  hope  to  render  a  service  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  this  service  a  few  words 
of  explanation  will  now  be  necessary. 

The  human  mind  cannot  permanently  abide  in  dualism. 
There  lives  in  us  an  inextinguishable  desire  to  bind 
together  in  unity  our  manifold  experiences,  to  harmonize 
the  world  which  we  carry  within  us  with  the  external 
world,  the  order  of  nature  with  the  moral  order.  The 
demand  for  the  reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion  is 
one  that  cannot  be  evaded,  though  the  terms  upon  which 
the  alliance  shall  be  concluded  may  still  for  a  long  time 
to  come  be  disputed.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when 
Science  and  Religion  were  completely  at  one.  Science 
and  Theology  were  married  ;  Theology  was  the  husband, 
Science  the  wife.  But  the  union  was  an  imperfect  one, 
because  not  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  the  spouses.  "  The  man  was  the  head  of  the 
woman :"  Science  was  subordinate  to  and  oppressed  by 
Theology.  The  change  for  the  better  did  not  come  till 
the  independence  of  Science  was  recognized,  till  she  was 
left  free  to  follow  her  own  course,  to  seek  truth  wherever 
she  might  find  it  without  being  hampered  by  the  require- 
ment, prematurely  imposed,  of  bringing  her  truths  into 
accord  with  truths  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  And  not 
only  Science,  but    Religion    eventually  gained   by  the 
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change.  The  picture  of  the  universe  as  it  is  unfolded 
to  us  by  modern  science  is  infinitely  grander  than  that 
with  which  our  pre-scientific  ancestors  were  acquainted, 
and  the  conception  of  the  Divine  economy  as  entertained 
by  modern  religious  thinkers  has  proportionately  gained 
in  sublimity  and  depth. 

It  would  seem  that  a  like  state  of  things  should  now 
be  brought  about  between  religion  and  moral  science. 
Moral  teaching  has  been  in  the  past  and  still  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  theologians.  The  leading 
interest  of  these  teachers,  however,  lies  in  the  realm  of 
doctrine,  and  they  have  had,  as  a  rule,  no  special  training 
for  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject  of  ethics.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  progress  of  moral  science, 
like  that  of  the  natural  sciences  under  similar  circum- 
stances, has  been  greatly  retarded.  It  is  true  that  ever 
since  the  Revival  of  Learning,  philosophy  has  sought  to 
wrest  the  field  of  morals  from  the  control  of  theology 
and  annex  it  to  her  own  domain,  and  various  imposing 
ethical  systems  have  been  erected  on  purely  metaphysical 
foundations.  But  then  the  influence  of  philosophy  on 
ethics  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  religion.  This  influence 
is  both  good  and  bad.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great 
value  of  formulas  in  general  that  they  help  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  facts  which  comport  with  them,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  formulas  of  religion  and 
philosophy  have  not  been  devoid  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness. There  is  perhaps  no  metaphysical  system  of 
ethics,  no  religious  creed,  that  has  not  brought  more 
clearly  into  view,  or  set  into  a  brighter  illumination, 
certain  aspects  of  the  moral  life  that  had  been  less  clearly 
apprehended  before  or  wholly  ignored.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  vice  of  all  formulas,  whether  re- 
ligious or  philosophical,  that  they  tend  to  shut  out  from 
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view  certain  other  facts,  certain  aspects  which  do  not  fit 
into  a  formula ;  and  therefore  it  is  equally  true  to  say 
that  there  has  never  been  a  philosophical  system  or  a 
rehgious  creed  which  has  done  justice  to  the  moral  life 
as  a  whole.  What  we  need  is  that  there  should  be  in 
ethics  the  same  relations  between  formulas  and  facts  that 
already  prevail  in  the  other  sciences. 

Facts  now  are  everywhere  in  the  foreground,  are  ob- 
served and  recorded  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
theories  are  treated  as  so  many  handles  by  which  phe- 
nomena may  be  seized  and  the  uniformities  subsisting 
among  them  apprehended.  Theories  are  made  tributary 
to  the  explanation  of  facts,  facts  are  no  longer  impressed 
into  the  service  of  theories.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
generalization  of  science,  however  widely  accepted,  that 
has  entirely  stripped  off  its  hypothetical  character. 
There  is  not  a  single  scientific  formula  which  the  in- 
vestigators of  nature  are  not  ready  to  lay  aside  if  new 
facts  should  come  into  view  which  its  terms  do  not  cover. 
The  one  animating  impulse  of  a  scientific  research  is  the 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  In  like  manner,  the  one 
determining  motive  of  ethics  should  be  the  desire  to 
promote  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  Right, 
and  all  religious  and  philosophical  formulas  should  be 
tested  by  their  ability  to  subserve  this  end.  It  is  taking 
a  false  attitude  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  any 
system  of  ethics  is  a  perfect  system,  from  which  nothing 
may  be  subtracted  and  to  which  nothing  requires  to  be 
added. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  philosophies  and  all  the 
great  religions  have  contributed,  though  in  unequal 
degrees,  to  the  advancement  of  ethical  thought  and 
practice.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  whole  truth 
in  the  sphere  of  ethics  has  never  yet  been  uttered,  that 
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we  are  still  at  the  "  cockcrow  of  civilization,"  that  the 
moral  evolution  of  mankind,  far  from  being  complete, 
has  only  begun.  The  actual  phenomena  of  the  moral 
life  have  by  no  means  been  explored  as  they  should  be. 
The  evolution  of  conscience  among  mankind  generally 
has  only  begun  to  attract  attention.  The  development 
of  conscience  in  the  young  is  little  known.  The  scien- 
tific study  of  character  which  Mill  proposed  has  remained 
a  desideratum  to  this  day;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  if  we  wish  to  form  and  reform  human 
character,  we  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
do  about  the  material  we  are  trying  to  shape.  Then, 
again,  the  practical  problems  of  ethics  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserved  ;  such  questions,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  the  hygiene  of  the  passions,  the  best  methods 
for  the  training  of  the  will,  and  again,  beyond  these,  the 
larger  problems  that  affect  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole,  the  problem  of  justice  as  between  the  social 
classes,  the  problem  of  the  moral  functions  of  the  State, 
and  the  like.  In  regard  to  all  these  matters  there  still 
exists  the  greatest  uncertainty,  the  most  deplorable  con- 
fusion of  thought.  The  general  commandments  of  re- 
Hgion,  such  as  "  Love  one  another,"  the  abstract  formu- 
las of  philosophy,  do  not  serve  us  when  standing  face 
to  face  with  these  specific  problems  ;  and  yet,  if  moral 
science  is  to  have  any  value,  it  must  help  us  by  unravel- 
ling precisely  such  knots  as  these.  It  must  prove  its 
value  by  giving  us  more  specific  guidance. 

There  is  ample  occasion,  therefore,  for  ethical  culture 
work  outside  the  churches.  There  is  room  for  teachers 
and  preachers  and  societies  that  will  make  a  specialty  of 
ethics  apart  from  religion.  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  or  of  the  specialization  of  effort  which  has  been 
applied  with  the  most  salutary  results  in  all  branches  of 
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knowledge,  and  in  all  departments  of  practical  life,  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  when  applied  will  no  doubt  prove  advantageous 
to  both.  The  Church  indeed  will  not  forego  its  time- 
honored  privilege  of  directing  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, but  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Church 
should  object  to  seeing  new  opportunities  of  moral 
study  and  moral  training  created  outside  its  boundaries. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church  should,  and  no  doubt  will, 
joyfully  assimilate  and  adapt  to  its  own  uses  whatever 
fruits  meet  for  acceptance  these  new  opportunities  may 
call  forth,  and  the  results  of  ethical  science  will,  in  the 
end,  conduce  ev^en  more  powerfully  than  those  of  natural 
science  to  clarify,  refine  and  exalt  the  religious  concep- 
tions of  mankind. 

Ethical  culture  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  horti- 
culture, and  the  comparison  is  not  inappropriate.  As 
the  interest  of  the  skilful  gardener  is  centred  in  his 
plants  and  not  on  plants  in  general,  so  the  ethical 
society  is  interested  primarily  in  improving  the  moral 
life  of  those  who  belong  to  it.  The  regeneration  of 
humanity  as  an  aim  is  not  forgotten,  but  chief  attention 
is  given  to  regenerating  that  section  of  humanity  which 
the  ethical  society  can  reach.  As  the  gardener  seeks 
to  discover  what  soil  is  best  and  what  environment  most 
favorable  for  his  plants,  so  an  ethical  society  seeks  to 
discover  the  conditions  under  which  the  different  species 
of  human  plants  will  best  unfold.  The  aim  in  either 
case  is  definite.  But  by  as  much  as  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness transcends  the  beauty  of  flowers,  by  so  much  does 
the  task  of  developing  into  the  perfect  stature  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  transcend  in  dignity  and  in  the 
sacred  feelings  with  which  it  is  associated,  every  other 
merely  secular  pursuit. 
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In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Ethical  Societies 
have  devoted  themselves  largely,  and  from  the  outset, 
to  the  business  of  education.  The  best  Sunday-school 
teachers  of  the  country  are  keenly  alive  to  the  defects 
of  Sunday-school  teaching  as  it  is  commonly  carried  on. 
To  correct  these  defects,  to  devise  a  scheme  of  moral 
education  for  children,  based  on  rational,  pedagogical 
principles  in  harmony  with  the  tendency  of  the  New 
Education,  has  been  a  prime  object.  Then,  too,  school 
education  in  general  has  received  special  attention.  It 
has  been  felt  that  the  whole  school  and  the  atmosphere 
of  every  class-room  should  be  permeated  by  the  ethical 
spirit,  that  not  alone  the  moral  lessons  proper,  but  the 
history  lessons,  the  literature  lessons,  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  school,  should  have  the  ethical  accent. 
Above  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  school  does  not  fulfil  its 
true  mission  unless  individualization  in  teaching  is  car- 
ried to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  customary : 
and  to  this  end,  in  the  school  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ethical  society  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
new  branches  have  been  introduced,  such  as  manual 
training;  and  increased  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  art  and  elementary  science,  with  a  view  of 
affording  increased  facilities  for  testing  the  natural  bent 
of  every  pupil,  and  of  educating  him  along  the  lines 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for  him.  The 
Ethical  Societies  have  realized  from  the  beginning  that 
the  elevation  of  the  working-class  is  the  one  great  moral 
problem  of  our  age,  and  have  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  contribute  their  mite  toward  its  solution.  They 
have  been  instrumental  in  organizing,  in  addition  to  the 
Workingman's  School  already  referred  to.  Neighborhood 
Guilds,  Workingmen's  Self-Culture  Clubs,  a  Bureau  of 
Justice,    Economic    Conferences   between    Business-men 
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and  Workingmen,  District  Nursing  among  the  poor, 
and  in  the  Erection  of  Model  Tenement  Houses.  To 
further  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  these  in- 
stitutions suggest,  they  aided  in  establishing  the  School 
of  Applied  Ethics  and  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics.^ 
It  remains  to  call  attention  to  one  other  point.  The 
ethical  movement,  in  this  like  the  Church,  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  a  great  diversity  of  talents.  It  requires  the 
services  of  teachers  of  children,  college  professors,  jour- 
nalists, platform  lecturers ;  of  persons  who  charge  them- 
selves with  the  moral  analogue  of  the  "  cure  of  souls ;" 
and  of  preachers — preachers  of  righteousness.  The  last 
category  especially  offers  a  new  field  and  opportunity  to 
earnest  and  gifted  men  and  women,  who  are  now  being 
deflected  from  their  natural  vocations.  There  are  not  a 
few  students  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  colleges  and  in 
theological  seminaries,  who  feel  what  is  termed  a  call  for 
the  ministry,  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  the 
moral  helpers  of  their  fellow-men  in  the  peculiar  way 
possible  to  the  preacher,  and  who  yet  are  deterred  from 
choosing  this  career,  and  finally  enter  into  other  callings 
for  which  they  are  not  half  so  well  fitted  and  where  they 
achieve  but  a  meagre  success,  either  because  of  intel- 
lectual difficulties  besetting  the  doctrines  they  are  re- 
quired to  accept  or  because,  though  faith  is  not  wanting, 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  still  in  the  process  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  pledged  and 


*  The  institutions  above  enumerated  owe  their  origin  to  the  initiative  of 
members  or  lecturers  of  the  Ethical  Societies,  or  of  both,  but  they  are  now 
all  under  separate  management,  and  many  persons  not  otherwise  affiliated 
with  the  ethical  movement  have  largely  contributed  to  their  support. 
These  various  agencies  of  study  and  work  are,  of  course,  the  merest 
beginnings.  They  are  referred  to  only  as  indicating  in  a  general  way 
the  practical  drift  of  the  movement. 
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bound  to  the  articles  of  a  creed  which  they  are  well 
aware  they  may  outgrow  later  on.  To  such  persons,  the 
vocation  of  the  ethical  preacher  affords  a  clear  and  ad- 
mirable escape  from  their  difficulties. 

In  this  vocation  they  can  become  the  moral  helpers  of 
others.  They  can  take  hold  of  the  world's  woes  and 
wrongs  and  strive  to  alleviate  and  redress  them ;  they 
can  become  soldiers  of  the  light  batthng  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice.  Whatever  their  present  religious  be- 
liefs may  be,  they  are  not  required  to  deny  or  to  hide 
them.  They  have  full  liberty  to  express  on  ethical  plat- 
forms the  convictions  which  they  hold  most  dear  and 
sacred.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  mortgage 
upon  their  future  thought,  there  is  no  fetter  to  hold 
back  their  mental  pace.  As  their  intellectual  horizon 
widens  their  thought  is  free  to  expand,  and  to  assimilate 
every  new  truth  of  which. they  may  become  cognizant. 
They  are  pledged  to  nothing  except  to  promote,  with 
all  the  power  of  brain  and  heart,  the  end  of  right  living 
among  mankind;  and  this  is  an  end,  the  certainty  of 
which  to  an  honest  nature  can  never  become  "  clouded 
with  a  doubt."  * 


*  The  subjoined  statement  is  intended  to  define  the  attitude  of  the 
ethical  movement  toward  religion.  It  has  never  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Societies,  and  should  not  be  understood  as  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
declaration ;  but  it  expresses  the  views  of  the  present  lecturers  of  the 
American  Ethical  Societies. 

A  Statement  as  to  the  Attitude  of  the  Ethical  Movement  toward 
Religion. — There  are  two  senses  in  which  the  word  religion  is  commonly 
used.  In  the  one  sense  it  describes  a  passionate  devotion  to  a  supreme 
cause.  In  the  other  sense  it  is  applied  to  affirmations  concerning  the 
connection  between  man's  being  and  the  Universal  Being.  The  ethical 
movement  is  a  religious  movement  in  the  former  sense. 

Those  affirmations  in  regard  to  which  dissent  is  inadmissible,  determine 
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the  collective  character  of  a  movement.  In  regard  to  the  connection 
between  man's  being  and  the  Universal  Being  dissent  among  members 
and  lecturers  of  Ethical  Societies  is  admissible;  hence  the  ethical  move- 
ment as  such  is  not  a  religious  movement  in  the  latter  sense. 

In  the  ethical  movement,  lecturers  as  well  as  other  members  are  free  to 
hold  and  to  express  on  the  Sunday  platform  theistic,  agnostic,  or  other 
philosophical  beliefs.  But  they  shall  clearly  indicate  that  these  beliefs  do 
not  characterize  the  movement.  They  shall  not  seek  to  incorporate  these 
beliefs  into  the  statement  of  principles  of  an  Ethical  Society,  and  they 
shall  not  introduce  at  the  general  public  exercises  of  the  society  forms  or 
ceremonies  which  are  founded  on  their  private  beliefs.  But  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  exclude  or  reflect  on  the  value 
of  religious  services  among  members  of  Ethical  Societies  when  held  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  commit  only  those  who  take  part  in  them. 

Members  of  Ethical  Societies  shall  be  presumed  to  feel  a  serious 
interest  in  the  moral  end,  but  they  shall  not  be  required  to  express  a 
belief  that  the  moral  end  is  the  supreme  end  of  human  existence.  For 
though  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  end  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of 
morality,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  implication  shall  be  clear  to  all 
whose  interest  is  serious  and  capable  of  further  development. 

Lecturers  of  Ethical  Societies,  however,  shall  be  expected  to  possess  as 
a  sure  conviction  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  end. 
All  persons  otherwise  competent,  who  accept  this  truth,  and  who,  in  vir- 
tue of  it,  assign  to  the  principle  of  righteousness  the  sovereign  place  in 
the  spiritual  life,  whatever  may  otherwise  be  their  philosophical  or  re- 
ligious opinions,  shall  be  eligible  as  lecturers  of  Ethical  Societies. 


AN  ETHICAL  VIEW  OF  LIFE. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  SALTER. 

It  is  by  our  thoughts  of  life  that  our  manner  of  life  is 
largely  determined.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  thoughts 
that  now  and  then  come  to  us,  that  are  with  us  for  a 
moment  and  then  vanish  away,  but  our  habitual  thoughts, 
the  thoughts  that  become  a  settled  view,  that  constitute 
the  tone  and  temper  of  our  minds.  Marcus  Aurelius 
says  strongly  that  we  are  what  our  habitual  thoughts 
are,  "for  the  soul  is  dyed  with  the  thoughts."  What 
are,  friends,  our  habitual  thoughts,  what  is  our  view,  of 
life  ?  No  question  is  of  more  critical  importance,  none 
goes  deeper  and  comes  closer  home  to  us. 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  what  I  shall  call  for  short  an 
ethical  view  of  life,  which  I  shall  set  forth  and  present  in 
its  various  bearings  as  I  go  along.  Some  of  you  may 
already  have  it,  in  which  case  I  hope  I  shall  not  weary 
you  by  reiteration,  but  confirm  you  in  holding  it ;  others 
may  have  only  random  thoughts  in  this  direction,  or  so 
far  as  you  have  a  view  at  all  it  may  be  of  a  different 
sort — may  I  have  the  power  at  least  to  make  you  see 
'clearly  what  I  mean  and  to  draw  your  earnest  attention 
to  it ! 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  at  the  outset  than  to  set 
forth  by  way  of  contrast  the  ordinary  view  which  men 
hold, — the  view  to  which  they  are  led  by  deep-seated 
instincts  :  let  us  call  it  the  instinctive  view.  It  is  happily 
condensed  by   Goethe  when   he  says  that  the   funda- 
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mental  motives  of  a  people's  activity  are  of  three  kinds : 
"  Es  will  sich  ernahren,  Kinder  zeugen  und  die  nahren  so 
gut  es  vermag"  (that  is,  self-preservation,  the  rearing  of 
children,  and  the  giving  to  them  the  best  possible  care). 
Goethe  is  so  bold  as  to  say,  "  Weiter  bringt  es  sich  kein 
Mensch,  stell'  er  sich  wie  er  auch  will"  (that  is,  beyond 
these  limits  no  man  goes,  whatever  he  may  pretend). 
And  whether  this  is  an  extravagant  assertion  or  not,  no 
one  will  question  the  powerful  nature  of  these  instinctive 
desires.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  those  all  of  whose 
activities  spring  from  one  or  another  of  them — either  the 
wish  to  live  or  the  wish  to  have  offspring,  or  the  wish  to 
do  for  their  offspring  all  that  they  possibly  can.  Here 
is,  no  doubt,  the  motive  of  a  great  part  of  the  world's 
labor ;  hence  comes  ordinary  business  or  commercial  act- 
ivity ;  hence  the  making  of  homes,  the  various  employ- 
ments in  them,  saving  and  economy ;  hence  schools,  and 
even  laws  and  governments  (so  far  as  these  are  necessary 
for  our  own  protection  and  the  security  of  our  property). 
And  yet  all  this  varied  activity  does  not  go  beyond 
ourselves.  Our  children,  as  fathers  and  mothers  know, 
are  but  a  part,  an  extension  of  ourselves  (many  a  good 
parent  being  almost  as  uninterested  in  the  outside  world 
as  if  he  or  she  had  no  children ;  and  even  our  interest 
in  an  orderly  and  law-abiding  community  may  be  only 
to  the  end  that  we  and  ours  may  be  protected  in  pur- 
suing our  private  ends. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  denominate  and  characterize 
people  as  it  is  views,  and  yet  probably  all  of  us  have 
known  persons  whose  thoughts  (to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, at  least)  did  not  go  beyond  this  narrow 
range   of   interests.      They   were   after   comfort,   pros-» 
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perity  fcfr  themselves  and  advantages  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  whatever  touched  them  at  these  points  had  their 
attention :  they  were  industrious,  ordinarily  honest, 
and  peaceable,  lovers  of  their  homes ;  but  beyond  their 
business  and  their  families,  they  had  no  great  anxieties  or 
concerns.  The  motto  of  people  such  as  these  might  be 
said  to  be.  Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  let  others 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  not  in  mind  any  gross 
selfishness  or  any  disposition  to  injure  others;  but  sim- 
ple preoccupation  with  ourselves,  placing  ourselves  first, 
looking  on  life  from  the  stand-point  of  our  personal 
(always  including  thereunder  our  family)  interests,  and 
judging  everything  by  its  relation  thereto.  No  one  will 
understand  that  in  speaking  in  this  way  I  cast  any  re- 
proach upon  the  activities  that  have  their  end  and  aim 
in  ourselves.  To  strive  to  keep  ourselves  alive  and  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable,  to  labor  to  have  a  home 
and  children,  and  to  endeavor  to  do  for  our  children  all 
that  we  possibly  can,  these  are  not  merely  innocent  and 
natural,  but  worthy  objects ;  unworthiness  is  only  in 
stopping  with  them,  in  having  no  interests  beyond  them, 
in  settling  down  to  the  smug  existence  they  imply  and 
being  contented  with  it,  in  shutting  out  from  our  horizon 
the  ampler  prospects  that  every  human  being  ought  to 
have.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  this  contracted  view  of  life 
is  the  prevailing  one  in  the  world ;  the  race  as  a  whole 
seems  still  to  be  in  its  childhood  or  infancy  and  to  love 
to  remain  there ;  and  those  who  speak  of  higher  things, 
those  to  whom  they  make  a  settled  view  of  life,  are  in 
the  minority. 

One  step  above  the  instinctive  view  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  study  and  explore 
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the  world, — by  men  of  science.  The  scientific  impulse 
takes  a  man  out  of  himself  and  is  enlarging  in  its  in- 
fluence. No  longer  bent  on  personal  advantage,  the 
scientific  student  surveys,  examines,  analyzes,  and  wishes 
only  to  know  thje  truth — the  perfect,  exact  truth— of  the 
world  about  him.  Yes,  the  world  of  man,  of  society,  of 
history,  or  the  phenomena  of  one's  own  mind,  one  may 
explore,  not  to  turn  them  to  any  private  account,  not  to 
make  anything  out  of  them,  but  from  a  simple  disinter- 
ested desire  for  knowledge,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
leave  any  corner  of  existence  unpenetrated  by  the  mind. 
The  Hfe  of  the  investigator,  the  scholar,  may  seem  strange 
to  us, — its  retirement,  its  absorption,  its  indifference  to 
worldly  fortune  and  advancement,  its  joys  and  satis- 
factions all  peculiar  to  itself;  yet  it  is  a  welcome  re- 
minder that  man  does  not  always  live  by  bread  alone, 
that  he  has  a  higher  nature  which  now  and  then  demands 
and  makes  a  place  for  itself  And  yet  scientific  pursuits 
themselves  do  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  man,  nor  is  the 
view  of  life  which  they  naturally  breed  the  highest  one. 
It  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  scientific  study  that  we 
leave  to  one  side  any  ideas  or  ideals,  any  preconceptions 
or  demands  of  our  own  minds,  in  investigating  a  subject ; 
it  is  we  who  are  to  be  taught  when  we  go  into  the  realms 
of  nature  or  history,  and  our  own  minds  can  teach 
nothing.  Ideas  of  what  the  world  should  be,  if  God 
created  it,  have  no  place  in  physics  or  biology ;  we  have 
to  accept  the  facts  just  as  they  are.  Ideas  of  what  the 
fortunes  of  a  nation  should  have  been,  what  it  deserved  to 
suffer  or  enjoy,  have  no  value  when  we  are  endeavoring 
to  find  out  what  the  actual  history  of  the  nation  was. 
Ideals  of  what  Jesus  or  other  religious  leaders  must 
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have  been,  notions  of  what  they  could  or  could  not  have 
said  or  meant  (because  they  were  Divine  or  divinely 
guided),  are  out  of  place  in  sound  historical  criticism. 
We  have  to  form  an  image  out  of  the  data  we  have  at 
hand ;  we  cannot  make  one  beforehand  and  then  inter- 
pret the  data  to  suit. 

In  a  word,  idealism  is  out  of  place  in  science ;  so  it 
is  not  strange  that  men  of  exclusively  scientific  pursuits, 
men  whose  bent  and  tone  and  temper  have  been  affected 
by  them,  should  be  more  or  less  distrustful  and  uncer- 
tain when  ideals  of  a  legitimate  kind  are  presented  to 
them.  They  are  apt  not  to  feel  at  home  in  that  region ; 
they  are  like  the  exclusively  mathematical  minds,  ac- 
customed to  demonstration  in  everything,  when  proba- 
bilities or  chances  are  before  them, — the  compass  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  does  not  serve.  If  our 
whole  business  has  been  to-  strive  to  make  our  minds 
a  mirror  for  the  fact,  we  are  naturally  somewhat  at  loss 
when  we  have  to  reverse  the  process,  and  first  decide 
what  the  fact  ought  to  be.  Yet  this,  if  we  stop  to  think 
of  it,  is  what  we  have  to  do  in  all  action.  For  in  this 
case,  the  image  or  notion  does  not  follow  the  fact,  and  is 
not  gathered  by  observation  of  it,  but  precedes  it  and 
decides  what  the  fact  is  to  be.  After  my  action  is  per- 
formed, it  may  of  course  be  observed  like  any  other  fact 
of  nature;  but  before  it,  it  is  not  yet  an  existing  thing, 
and  I  have  to  determine  the  manner  of  its  existence; 
and  if  my  whole  bent  and  habit  of  mind  is  scientific,  I 
am  apt  to  feel  averse  to  departing  into  new  and  untried 
ways. 

There  is  naturally  bred  thus  a  disposition  to  cling 
to  what  already  is,  an  aversion  to  venturing,  an  inclina- 
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tion  to  accept  the  world  and  society  as  we  find  them, 
and  to  think  that  the  future  can  be  little  different  from 
the  past.  The  purely  scientific  man  is  prone  to  regard 
character  as  fixed  and  to  call  ideals  which  vary  much 
from  the  actual,  Utopias.  For  men,  in  general,  it  is  easi- 
est, it  requires  least  effort  of  mind  and  imagination  to 
follow  the  line  of  precedents  and  existing  usages ;  but 
what  I  say  now  is,  that  even  when  the  mind  is  highly 
cultivated,  if  it  is  thus  cultivated  in  only  one  direction, 
the  naturally  conservative  and  unprogressive  tendencies 
of  the  race  are  reinforced.  Of  course,  in  saying  this, 
I  am  not  assuming  to  describe  individual  scientific  men, 
but  only  a  habit  of  mind,  a  point  of  view  which  may  or 
may  not  be  fully  adopted  by  special  persons,  and  in  most 
is  probably  only  a  tendency.  So  the  view  of  life  I  first 
spoke  of  is  only  a  tendency ;  perhaps  there  is  actually 
no  individual  who  does  not  think  sometimes  beyond  the 
range  of  his  personal  or  family  interests ;  all  the  same, 
the  tendency  to  limit  thus  one's  thoughts  is  a  real  one, 
and  may  be  the  practically  dominating  one  in  a  life. 
I  think  it  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  great  men 
of  science  in  England  (though  I  use  science  here  rather 
in  the  conventional  physical  sense), — none,  unless  it  be 
Wallace, — seem  to  have  sympathy  with  the  reform-spirit 
of  the  time;  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they  are 
without  ideal  impulses,  but  those  impulses  have  never 
had  such  play,  have  never  been  so  cultivated  and  rein- 
forced by  their  stuSies  and  habits  of  life  as  to  make  them 
clear,  powerful,  or  anywise  controlling. 

There  is  a  higher  view  of  life  than  either  that  which 
is  bred  by  our  instincts  or  that  which  scientific  pursuits 
naturally  beget.     Our  instincts  are  within  limits  sound 
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and  good;  science  is  a  noble  pursuit;  but  both  cover 
only  a  part  of  human  life  and  need  to  be  supplemented 
and  dominated  by  those  ideal  aims  and  aspirations  that 
make  the  crowning  glory  of  man.  By  an  ethical  view  of 
life  I  mean  one  which  starts  not  from  our  natural  instincts, 
not  from  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  is,  but  from  ideas 
— and  which  makes  these  ideas  the  stand-point  from 
which  we  ever  look  at  ourselves  and  at  society  about  us. 
Explain  it  how  we  will, — and  that  is  the  province  of  the 
philosopher,  into  whose  field  I  do  not  now  enter, — we  have 
come  to  have  ideas  more  or  less  contrasted  with  what  we 
see  and  what  we  are.  There  are  things  that  exist  only  to 
the  mind's  eye,  and  yet  we  feel  are  worth  more  (or  would 
be  if  they  were  real)  than  what  we  daily  behold ;  actually, 
for  example,  such  a  thing  as  "  a  parliament  of  man,"  "  a 
federation  of  the  world,"  does  not  exist,  and  yet  the  idea 
attracts  us;  truth  between  man  and  man,  equal  justice  in 
the  state,  love  and  brotherhood  in  society  have  a  value  in 
our  eyes  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  actually  exist;  with  the  thought  of  their  great 
worth  and  sacredness,  we  say  they  ought  to  exist,  and 
are  as  confident  in  making  that  assertion  as  in  affirming 
any  scientific  proposition  whatsoever.  Evidently  this  is 
a  distinct  attitude  of  the  mind,  a  facing  in  a  peculiar 
direction,  a  unique  activity ;  science  is  a  study  of  what 
is ;  ethics  is  a  study  of  the  ideal,  of  what  ought  to  be. 
It  is  the  same  mind,  but  a  different  exercise  of  it,  and 
the  crowning  exercise,  since  in  studying  what  is  actual 
you  may  stop  there ;  while  in  studying  the  ideal  you  are 
bound  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the  actual  does  not  corre- 
spond with  it,  and  so  are  led  to  explore  the  actual  as 
fully,  as  carefully  as  if  you  were  dominated  by  the  scien- 
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tific  interest.     Emerson  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  the  ideal 
or  ethical  view  of  life,  when  he  says, — 

"  The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trance  him  again, 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain." 

But  suppose  that  one  intent  only  on  knowing  this 
actual  world,  physical  and  human,  is  effectually  put  to 
sleep  so  far  as  thoughts  of  what  is  higher  and  better 
are  concerned,  that  the  vision  of  a  perfect  good  fades 
away,  that  he  becomes  all  eyes  and  no  soul,  is  not  this 
a  loss  ?  I  repeat,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  an 
ethical  view  of  life  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  ethics 
should  be  rather  an  inspiration  to  the  scientific  student, 
both  for  the  uses  to  which  his  acquisitions  may  be  put 
and  because  such  exercise  of  the  mind  is  itself  noble; 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  an  ethical  view  of  life 
and  our  natural  instincts ;  but  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  it  and  either  a  scientific  or  an  instinctive  view  of 
life.  One  cannot  have  two  views,  two  supreme  habits  of 
thought ;  one  or  the  other  must  dominate,  and  the  only 
view  fit  to  dominate  is  that  taken  from  the  highest  part 
of  our  nature,  or,  more  truly,  the  whole  of  our  nature, 
understanding  by  that  its  unfulfilled  aspirations,  its  possi- 
bilities and  its  dreams,  as  well  as  its  actual  attainments. 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  the  ethical  view  of  life, 
if  practically  adopted,  would  mean  ?  How  would  it 
affect  us?  how  would  it  show  itself?  what  would  be 
the  peculiar  tone  and  color  of  our  thoughts  thence 
arising  ?  For  it  is  not  immediately  matters  of  conduct 
that  I  have  in  mind  this  morning,  but  rather  the 
character  of  our  thoughts;   it  is  our  feeling  and  view 
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and  inward  attitude  that  I  am  concerned  with.  First, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  such  a  view,  we  should  have 
with  us  and  bear  with  us  the  sense  of  a  task.  We 
should  part  with  the  notion  that  we  are  here  to  do 
as  we  please,  to  follow  any  random  impulses  that  may- 
arise  within  us,  to  get  enjoyment  in  whatever  way 
seems  most  inviting  to  us.  We  should  feel  held  to 
something;  we  should  feel  that  we  must  keep  it  in 
remembrance,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  it,  there  are  some 
things  we  may  do  and  others  we  may  not;  we  should 
feel  that  our  lives  must  be  to  this  extent  ordered, 
regulated.  For  the  ideas  from  which  we  start  are  not 
for  our  diversion ;  they  make  a  call  on  us ;  though  we 
may  heed  them  or  not,  it  is  only  when  we  heed  them 
that  we  can  approve  ourselves  ;  our  main  business  in 
life  is  to  help  toward  their  realization.  All  this  that 
we  call  right,  justice,  brotherhood,  and  the  perfection 
of  society  make  a  cause  for  a  man  who  rightly  grasps 
their  import ;  and  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  com- 
fortable or  to  bring  up  his  children  in  comfort;  it  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  study  nature  or  human  history. 
He  must  ask.  Is  right  being  done  in  the  world  ?  is  society 
becoming  more  humanized  ?  and  what  am  I  doing  myself 
to  bring  in  a  better  order  of  things  ?  Such  an  one  may 
be  as  industrious  in  his  daily  work  or  business  as  any 
other ;  he  may  be  as  good  a  husband  and  father  as  any 
other ;  he  may  love  to  explore  and  analyze  the  facts  of 
nature  and  society  as  well  as  any  other,  and  yet  he  will 
have  the  higher  interests  in  addition ;  his  heart  will  ever 
beat  in  unison  with  right  and  justice,  and  his  daily  aspi- 
ration (if  not  prayer)  will  be,  Let  the  better  day,  the  day 
of  love  and  brotherhood,  come  ! 
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Under  the  influence  of  such  thoughts,  life  begins  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect.  If,  whatever  else  we  do,  it  is 
our  chief  mission  to  help  toward  the  victory  of  good 
over  evil  and  right  over  wrong  in  the  world,  it  is  no 
trifling  matter  if  we  settle  down  to  lesser  aims  and 
care  only  to  live  comfortably,  to  attain  worldly  suc- 
cess or  to  gain  knowledge.  Hence,  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  reproach  ourselves  for  living  as  many  of 
us  do;  and  such  reproach  is  honorable  to  us;  for  if 
we  fall  short  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  the  least  that 
can  be  expected  of  us  is  that  we  should  not  excuse 
ourselves  or  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence,  too, 
we  must  be  generally  discontented  with  the  state  of  so- 
ciety about  us, — I  mean  not  only  with  social  conditions, 
but  with  men's  minds,  with  their  standards  and  measure- 
ments of  things ;  we  must  be  discontented  with  the  aver- 
age state  of  mind  of  the  respectable  classes,  unconscious 
of  any  duties  beyond  philanthropy  as  they  ordinarily 
are,  and  with  the  average  state  of  mind  of  the  working 
classes,  because  they  have  so  little  sense  of  their  rights 
and  dignity  and  duty  as  human  beings.  The  man  that 
takes  his  stand  with  moral  ideas  must  come  near  being 
in  a  state  of  chronic  war  with  what  he  finds  about  him ; 
he  wants  peace  as  much  as  other  men,  but  he  must 
have  it  on  his  own  terms ;  he  cannot  have  it  by  capitu- 
lating with  the  world  as  it  is ;  the  world  must  first  rise 
to  a  higher  level,  and  so  his  peace  often  seems  afar  off. 
Such  a  man  must  know  what  gloom  is  and  what  the 
poet  calls  "  the  burden  of  the  mystery," 

•*  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world ;" 
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for  with  visions  of  the  good  in  his  soul,  Why,  he  asks,  is 
it  not  realized?  why  is  there  the  spectacle  constantly 
before  us  of  men  fighting  one  another,  if  they  were 
meant  to  love  one  another?  why  is  justice  so  rare  in  the 
world,  if  the  world  was  made  for  justice?  why  this  dis- 
harmony, this  confusion,  this  failure,  repeated  failure,  of 
the  good,  this  power  and  persistence  of  what  is  evil  and 
base  ?  And  yet,  whatever  his  mood,  and  however  unable 
he  is  to  give  an  answer  to  all  his  questionings,  he  holds 
to  his  task;  for  nothing  to  him  is  clearer  than  that, 
nothing  is  plainer — not  the  sun  in  the  heavens — than 
that  the  right  and  the  good  are  to  rule  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  in  their  nature  to  be  sovereign  thoughts,  that 
as  men  our  work  is  to  help  make  them  rule,  that  herein 
is  the  supreme  significance  of  our  lives. 

The  ethical  view  of  life  begets  thus  a  serious,  perhaps 
you  will  say  a  severe,  temper.  I  own  it  is  very  different 
from  the  genial,  optimistic  mood  which  we  naturally  in- 
cline to,  which  we  should  all  like  to  have,  if  we  could.  It 
is  pleasanter  to  think  that  the  world  is  about  as  it  should 
be,  that  men  and  women  are  on  the  whole  as  good  as 
they  could  be  expected  to  be ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
art  can  transfigure  the  world ;  how  paintings  can  make 
even  battle-fields  picturesque ;  and  how,  if  we  only  know 
of  poverty  and  want  and  sin  and  suffering  in  pictures  or 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  they  may  almost  lose  their  repul- 
siveness  and  seem  more  hke  a  bit  of  sombre  coloring  in 
a  landscape  than  anything  that  ought  not  to  be.  Yet 
when  we  have  direct  contact  with  these  things,  when 
we  participate  in  them  and  experience  them,  such  illu- 
sions vanish.  Above  all,  when  we  willingly  do  wrong, 
when  we  voluntarily  put  aside  our  better  thoughts,  when 
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in  the  face  of  duty  we  yield  to  passion  and  base  impulse, 
we  know  that  this  is  evil  and  only  evil, — that  our  only 
attitude  toward  it  thereafter  must  be  that  of  repentance, 
— our  only  feeling  one  of  self-reproach.  Hence,  these 
things  being  so  common,  if  there  is  any  distinction  at 
all  between  right  and  wrong,  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  good  and  bad,  if  there  is  any  meaning,  even,  in 
the  judgments  "ought"  and  "ought  not,"  optimism,  so 
far  as  the  present  order  of  the  world  is  concerned,  is 
out  of  the  question ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  higher  spirit 
within  us  to  feel  at  home  here,  and  it  must  sometimes 
seem  as  if  about  us  were  a  great  darkness  rather  than 
light,  a  darkness  in  which  light  is  striving  against  odds 
to  shine. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  feel  in  this  way ;  it  was  the  feeling 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  early  Christians,  as  they  looked  out 
on  the  world, — the  then  existing  order  was  indeed  so 
bad  in  their  eyes  that  it  was  destined  to  be  destroyed ; 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  of  more 
recent  reformers ;  those  who  have  stood  for  the  higher 
right  have  ever  been  in  the  minority,  and  Lowell  hardly 
exaggerates,  when  he  speaks  of  Truth  being  "forever 
on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne."  I  see 
no  way  out  of  it ;  if  we  will  take  our  stand  with  moral 
ideas  we  must  be  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  mental 
unrest  and  disapproval ;  and  if  we  will  be  complacent, 
at  ease  with  ourselves  and  with  society  about  us,  it 
can  only  be  by  giving  up  our  moral  ideas.  Take 
which  stand-point  you  will,  but  do  not  think  you 
can  blend  them;  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  speak 
of  truth  and  honor,  of  equal  justice  and  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  mean  what  you  say,  without  being 
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led  into  struggle  and  warfare,  without  being  moved  to 
indignation  and  resentment,  without  forever  giving  up 
the  notion  that  you  are  to  lead  a  life  of  quiet  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  or  that  by  scientific  studies  you  can 
ever  satisfy  your  soul.  For  those  who  take  the  ethical 
view,  or,  what  is  the  same,  who  range  themselves  with 
God,  life  must  be  at  bottom  a  fight,  and  to  be  able  to 
have  it  said  of  us  when  Hfe  is  over  that  we  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  may  be  the  proudest  reward  we  could  ever 
have. 

And  yet,  serious  as  such  a  view  makes  us,  dissatisfied 
and  ill  at  ease  as  we  may  be,  we  are  never  allowed  under 
its  influence  to  lose  heart;  its  natural  accompaniment  is 
rather  faith.  Somehow  there  is  a  perennial  freshness  in 
the  ideas  belonging  to  the  higher  zones  of  our  being  ; 
or,  if  we  are  tired  and  everything  for  the  moment  seems 
dull  and  commonplace  to  us,  let  another  utter  these 
ideas  with  a  touch  of  real  appreciation  and  they  will 
appeal  to  us  with  all  their  characteristic  power.  These 
are  the  "  Divine  Ideas," 

"  Which  always  find  us  young, 
And  always  keep  us  so." 

When  we  think  of  goodness  and  love,  of  truth  and 
honor  and  justice,  we  are  so  attracted  to  them,  that 
we  could  sooner  think  of  men  acting  under  their  in- 
fluence than  not.  The  strange  thing  from  the  higher 
stand-point  is  not  good,  but  evil.  It  is  easier  to  be 
credulous  than  sceptical ;  it  is  not  the  rational  part 
of  us,  not  thought  or  conscience,  but  experience  that 
reveals  the  world  as  so  awry,  that  makes  us  aware  of 
hatreds,  jealousies,  meannesses,  lusts.     And  with  all  that 
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he  sees,  with  all  the  shortcomings  and  deformities  of 
society,  you  can  never  make  the  moral  believer  admit 
that  these  are  things  that  must  be.  Let  changes  come 
fast  or  come  slow,  let  there  be  revolutions  or  evolutions, 
you  will  never  find  that  he  thinks  changes  are  impos- 
sible,— changes  in  the  moral  world,  in  the  social  world, 
as  truly  as  there  have  been  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  development  of  the  solar  system.  You 
may  present  all  the  statistics  of  crime,  for  example,  and 
he  will  admit  the  facts,  as  unvarying  as  they  may  be, 
and  yet  deny  that  they  needed  to  be  as  they  were. 
Depressed  he  may  often  be,  yet  he  will  rebound  with 
the  thought  that  if  the  education  and  surroundings  of 
the  criminal  had  been  different,  if  such  and  such  influ- 
ences had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  he  might  not 
have  done  what  he  did. 

Such  thoughts,  such  faith  cannot  practically  affect 
the  past,  of  course ;  what  is  done  is  done  (whether 
necessary  or  not);  yet  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future  such  faith  can  work  and  act  as  a  determining 
force.  Be  the  past  what  it  may,  work  now :  that  is 
the  spirit  of  the  believer ;  and  never  will  he  give  up  to 
the  fatalism  which  says  that  as  things  have  been,  so 
they  will  be,  and  effort  is  of  no  use.  He  will  let  the 
sociologist,  the  scientific  political  economist  analyze  and 
tabulate  existing  social  tendencies  and  the  forces  at  work 
in  the  industrial  world  as  carefully  as  they  may,  and 
be  thankful  to  them  for  it;  and  yet  wherever  there  is 
injustice,  wherever  there  is  class  greed,  wherever  there 
is  antagonism  of  interests  and  a  preying  on  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger,  he  will  point  it  out  and  hold  up  the 
nobler  ideal  and  dare  believe  that  all  might  be  brought 
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into  harmony  with  it.  He  will  not  allow  that  men  are 
bound  to  be  selfish  beings  (in  the  sense  in  which  selfish- 
ness is  ignoble  and  yet  so  widely  exists) ;  they  are  bound 
to  us  only  so  long  as  they  want  to  be,  and  yet  in  some 
moods  almost  all  men  wish  to  be  good,  blameless,  gen- 
tle, affectionate,  to  love  and  be  loved,  to  be  friends, 
lovers,  helpers  of  their  kind;  and  could  we  but  make 
those  moods  habitual,  could  we  but  bring  the  heart  of 
man,  "the  angel  heart,"  to  the  surface,  or  rather  into 
play,  could  we  even  only  make  selfishness  contemptible 
instead  of  respectable,  as  it  now  is,  and  awaken  a  uni- 
versal longing  for  a  reign  of  love,  the  problem  would 
half  be  solved.     The  fault 

"is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

It  is  not  SO  much  that  nature  has  made  us  selfish  as 
that  we  allow  ourselves  to  remain  so,  when  higher  ideas, 
higher  possibilities  stand  before  us  ;  and  in  the  large  sense 
of  the  word,  nature  has  given  to  us  all  that  we  have,  so 
that  in  the  truest,  fullest  sense  of  the  word  it  is  as  nat- 
ural to  be  unselfish  as  selfish,  just  as  the  fair  blossom 
and  fruit  of  a  tree  are  as  normal  a  part  of  it  as  the 
dark  and  hidden  root,  though  they  come  later  in  time, 
and  may  possibly  never  come  at  all. 

Hence  the  ethical  view  inclines  us  to  the  side  of  all 
forward  movements  in  society,  to  be  sceptical  of  them 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  partial,  one-sided,  and  not 
sufficiently  thorough;  to  such  a  view,  visionary  and 
Utopian  are  entirely  relative  words;  taking  men  as 
they  are  and  their  habits  and  customs  as  they  are, 
almost  everything   better   than   we   now   have   is    uto- 
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pian;  but  history  has  shown  time  and  again,  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  of  this  very  city,  that  things 
that  are  impossible  in  one  state  of  the  public  mind 
are  yet  perfectly  feasible  in  another.  Change  men's 
thoughts,  their  wants,  their  aspirations,  and  straight- 
way the  Utopian  becomes  the  practical. 

"  Mind  is  the  spell  which  governs  earth  and  heaven." 

O,  I  sometimes  think  that  all  good  is  nearer  to  man  than 
he  dreams ;  that  heaven  is  not  so  far  ^oof  from  this  world 
as  it  seems ;  that  here  on  this  very  earth  the  kingdom  of 
God  might  begin  as  Jesus  thought  it  would,  could  we 
but  be  great  enough,  could  we  but  give  ourselves  up  to 
those  diviner  motions  that  now  and  then  come  to  our 
hearts,  could  we  but  trust  ourselves  on  those  deeps  of. 
love  and  power  that  are  ever  close  within  and  around  us, 
and  yet  we  make  so  far ! 

So  I  picture  the  ethical  view  of  life  as  putting  us 
in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  Not  only  does  it  make 
us  believe  that  good  is  possible,  despite  all  that  history 
and  our  experience  tell  us,  but  it  makes  us  look  for  the 
good ;  for  so  much  does  it  belong  to  the  world,  so  truly 
is  it  a  part  of  it,  though  a  part  that  has  not  yet  appeared, 
that  we  expect  it  and  await  its  appearance,  as  the  farmer 
goes  out  into  his  orchard  on  a  spring  day  and  looks  for 
the  buds  on  the  trees.  For  the  good  that  we  speak  of, 
the  good  for  an  individual  or  for  society,  is  not  a  fancy, 
a  random,  arbitrary  creation  of  our  minds;  it  is  but  a 
name  for  the  uncompleted  nature  of  the  object  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  what  the  object  has  not  yet  become  and 
yet  is  destined  to  become,  just  as  a  house  that  is  building 
is  incomplete  till  its  roof  is  put  on,  or  a  human  being  is 
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incomplete  till  it  has  attained  the  full  stature  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  If  the  race  developed  normally, 
we  should  see  love  and  justice  taking  possession  of  it 
and  ruling  and  regulating  it  more  and  more  as  the  years 
and  centuries  go  on,  and  all  change  would  be  progress, 
and  all  progress  be  toward  the  perfect  goal.  We  do 
not  see  this,  and  yet  we  look  for  it;  it  is  our  attitude. 
We  cannot  make  up  our  mind  to  there  being  no  prog- 
ress in  society.  When  a  movement  arises  in  society  to 
meet  any  need,  to  better  the  condition  of  any  class,  to 
remedy  any  abuses,  we  look  to  see  it  succeed.  We  may 
be  mistaken ;  and  yet  we  hope — for  hope  is  the  habit  of 
our  minds ;  somehow  we  are  braced  for  it  in  the  climate 
of  ideas  in  which  we  live.  We  may  be  called  simple- 
tons ;  and  yet  we  should  rather  keep  our  faith  and  hope 
than  almost  anything  in  the  world;  we  should  rather 
trust  all  and  be  deceived  than,  as  a  gifted  woman  has 
said, 

"  Lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth," 

and  become  so  wise,  so  dead  to  the  possibility  of  higher 
things,  that  we  have  no  heart  to  welcome  them  when 
they  come.  And  as  a  matter  of  history  and  fact,  who 
does  not  know  that  this  very  stream  of  expectancy  and 
hope  it  is  that  sometimes  makes  great  things  come  in 
the  world ;  that  if  you  take  hope  out  of  a  people's  heart, 
it  dies  (spiritually) ;  that  if  you  deprive  any  man  or  class 
of  men  of  prospects  for  the  future  you  make  them  list- 
less, indifferent — witness,  for  example,  the  working  classes 
in  any  district  where  they  have  been  beaten  time  and 
again  in  efforts  to  better  their  condition,  how  the  light 
goes  out  of  their  faces,  what  apathy,  what  a  hangdog 
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look  and  manner!  O  friends,  be  of  the  blessed  com- 
pany who  look  for  good  in  the  world,  who  expect  vic- 
tory for  any  righteous  cause,  for  it  is  such  who  bear 
the  world  onward  as  on  a  tide  and  keep  the  race  from 
sinking  into  apathy  and  brutal  self-content.  When  you 
see  a  man  or  woman,  expect  what  is  good  of  them, 
until  you  are  obliged  to  admit  the  contrary;  and  when 
you  are  obliged,  still  expect,  still  hold  to  the  possibility 
of  better  things  in  the  future,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  past.  When  you  look  out  on  the  face  of  society,  of 
our  poor  suffering  humanity,  with  its  unhappy  poor  and 
its  unhappy  rich,  and  with  its  many  happy  who  have  no 
right  to  be  happy,  on  our  humanity  diseased,  deformed, 
bloated  in  one  part  and  starved  in  another,  so  that,  as  a 
prophet  of  Israel  once  said  of  his  own  community,  there 
is  no  soundness  in  it  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  head — look  on  it,  I  say,  and  yet  dare  expect  better 
things  for  it,  dare  look  for  health,  for  new  life,  for  an 
equal  joy  pervading  all  its  parts,  dare  join  the  poet  in 
his  dream  of  a  time 

"  When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps, 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt, 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man, 
Through  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year." 

One  word  in  closing.  I  have  spoken  of  an  ethical 
view  of  life  in  contrast  with  that  which  arises  when 
we  are  controlled  by  our  instincts  or  by  purely  scien- 
tific interests;  but  I  have  not  contrasted  it  with  the 
religious  view  of  life.  With  a  true  religious  view  it 
in  essence  coincides ;  and  yet  it  is  ever  the  test  of  a  true 
religious  view.     Does  religion  make  us  feel  that  since 
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this  is  God's  world  somehow  everything  is  right  in  it? — 
then  such  religion  is  false.  Does  it  give  to  the  order  of 
society  about  us,  with  all  its  unrighteous  distinctions  and 
inequalities,  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  Will? — then  does 
such  religion  weaken  conscience  and  make  itself  an  enemy 
to  progress.  But  if  religion  identifies  the  Divine  will  with 
what  is  right  and  just,  with  all  the  higher  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart  and  conscience,  if  it  says  that  all  the 
contradictory  facts  we  see  about  us  are  opposed  to  the 
will  of  God  and  must  change  or  be  destroyed,  then  is 
such  religion  an  ally  of  ethics  and  a  friend  of  man. 

The  trouble,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is  that  those 
who  have  it — what  passes  for  it — are  so  largely  lulled  to 
sleep  under  its  influence ;  and  that  those  who  have  it  not 
are  sinking  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  what 
I  have  called  the  instinctive  view  of  life.  It  is  the  piti- 
ful thing  about  a  one-sided  development, — a  growth  of 
scientific  habits  of  thought  without  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  moral  nature, — that  many  who  have  be- 
come incredulous  of  the  old  religion  lose  almost  all 
the  uplifting  influences  in  their  lives  and  give  them- 
selves up  simply  to  seeking  for  comfort  and  enjoyment 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  have  but  one 
life  to  live,  they  say,  and  so  they  are  going  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  The  visions  that  they  could  hardly  help 
having  now  and  then  in  the  old  religion — for,  at  least, 
there  are  traditions  of  the  higher  sort  in  it — fade  away 
from  their  minds ;  and  they  see  simply  the  earth  about 
them  and  grasp  for  the  goods  that  are  nearest  at  hand. 
O,  there  is  need  for  voices  to-day  that  shall  awaken  men 
out  of  the  moral  sleep  into  which  so  many  have  fallen ; 
there  is  need  for  voices  that  will  stir  the  sense  of  right 
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once  more,  of  unalterable  standards  by  which  individuals 
and  communities  are  judged,  the  sense  of  higher  ends  of 
living  than  simply  to  eat  and  sleep  and  propagate  our 
kind,  the  sense  of  a  great  goal  for  which  humanity  should 
strive,  and  in  the  striving  for  which  these  lives  of  ours, 
our  homes,  our  business,  and  all  our  pursuits  may  be 
touched  with  a  holy  light.  May  these  voices  arise,  and 
the  right  more  and  more  conquer,  the  good  more  and 
more  prevail  in  the  world  ! 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  TO  BE  RELIGIOUS, 
AND  WHAT  IS  RELIGION? 

By  W.  L.  SHELDON. 

We  always  connect  religion  at  first  thought  with  a 
belief  in  God.  Any  other  course  would  seem  irrational, 
almost  inconceivable.  We  do  it,  as  it  were,  by  instinct. 
From  our  earliest  years  we  have  been  led  to  associate  it 
with  that  belief.  Whenever  we  think  of  religion,  we 
think  of  God,  or  of  the  idea  of  God.* 

And  yet  experiences  are  so  contradictory !  We  may 
know  a  person  whom  we  regard  as  a  singularly  religious 
nature.  We  cannot  say  why ;  we  may  not  have  analyzed 
our  impressions.  But  we  may  have  come  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  exceptionally  religious  man.  It  may  be  a  con- 
viction about  him  which  has  grown  upon  us  after  a  long 
acquaintance.  Nevertheless,  later  on,  after  we  have  been 
intimate  with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  we  may  ac- 

*  "  Was  Gott  ist,  ist  fiir  uns,  die  Religion  haben." — Hegel.  Die 
Philosopkie  der  Religion. 

"  The  word  religion  is  here  used  in  the  sense  which  it  invariably  bore 
half  a  century  ago ;  .  .  .  understanding  by  religion,  belief  in  an  Ever- 
living  God."  .  .  .  "By  religion  I  understand  the  believer's  worship  of 
Supreme  Mind  and  Will." — James  MartineAU.     A  Study  of  Religion. 

"Whatever  we  desire,  whatever  we  do  of  which  we  are  ourselves  the 
cause,  in  so  far  as  we  have  an  idea  of  God,  or  in  so  far  as  we  know  God,  I 
refer  to  religion." — Spinoza.     Ethics. 
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cidentally  discover  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
believes  in  a  God. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  Must 
we  throw  our  first  impressions  aside  ?  Had  we  misun- 
derstood his  character  ?  Or  was  the  mistake  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  we  have  been  confused  as  to  what 
we  mean  or  imply  by  that  term  "  religion"  ?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  do  really  assume,  in  the  depths  of  our  con- 
sciousness, that  a  man  could  be  religious  without  an 
assured  behef  in  God.* 

We  ask  ourselves  again :  What  leads  us  or  guides  us 
in  forming  an  impression  as  to  whether  a  person  is  re- 
ligious or  without  a  religion  ? 

We  may  judge  by  the  outward  service,  the  attitude 
which  a  man  displays  in  his  external  life,  with  reference 
to  a  Supreme  Being.  If  in  some  unknown  land,  among 
a  strange  people,  we  were  to  see  a  man  kneeling,  with  his 
hands  folded  and  head  bowed  down,  we  would  all  agree 
as  to  what  it  meant.  If  what  was  on  his  mind  or  stirring 
in  his  heart  just  at  that  time  were  known,  we  would  call 
it  his  "  religion."  This,  too,  seems  a  natural  instinct,  by 
which  we  associate  such  an  attitude  of  the  spirit  with 
prayer  and  worship,  with  the  bended  knee,  the  bowed 
head  or  the  uplifted  look  of  aspiration.  We  think  of 
the  "Angelus"  of  Millet  or  "The  Assumption  of  the 


*  "  Religion  is  generally  confounded  with  belief  in  the  supernatural ;  but 
this  .is  only  the  form  of  religion,  not  its  essence." — Janet.  Theory  of 
Morals. 

"  As  for  belief,  it  is  not  religious  merely  because  it  is  a  belief  in  the 
Supernatural.  .  .  .  There  may  be  a  religion  without  a  Supernatural." — 
JosiAH  ROYCE.     Religious  Aspects  of  Philosophy. 
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Virgin"  by  Titian.  Wherever  we  saw  those  pictures  we 
would  call  them  religious. 

Religion  in  our  thoughts  is  joined  with  all  the  beautiful 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  We  think  of  the 
hymns  and  oratorios,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  and 
the  music  of  the  church-bells  on  Sunday,  of  the  upward 
streaming  spires  of  religious  edifices,  of  the  arches  and 
aisles  and  columns  and  domes  of  the  cathedrals.  All 
this  would  come  to  mind  when  we  mentioned  that  word. 
Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  poetry  come 
before  us  with  their  best  and  richest  works.  Our  educa- 
tion in  childhood  and  youth  encourages  the  impression. 
Most  of  us  have  been  taught  to  pray.  Probably,  if  we 
were  asked  to  say,  without  further  reflection,  what  it  was 
that  we  judged  by  in  deciding  whether  a  man  had  re- 
ligious sentiment,  we  would  answer  that  it  would  be 
from  observing  whether  he  ever  took  the  attitude  of 
prayer. 

But  the  contradiction  occurs  again.  We  are  acquainted 
with  persons  whom  we  regard  as  profoundly  religious. 
They  have  impressed  us  in  that  way,  although  we  may 
never  have  definitely  talked  with  them  about  it.  And  yet 
later  on  by  chance  we  may  learn  that  they  never  pray. 
It  may  be  years  since  they  have  offered  a  prayer.  We  are 
brought  back  to  the  same  query  :  Have  we  been  wrong 
in  our  impressions  with  regard  to  them  ?  Or  was  it  a 
confusion  in  the  use  of  language  ?  It  may  be  that  deep 
in  ourselves  we  admit  that  a  man  could  be  most  religious 
and  yet  never  pray.  I  think  of  the  great  philosopher^ 
Immanuel  Kant.  Surely  we  look  upon  him  as  having 
been  a  religious  man.  And  yet  it  appears  that  he  could 
not  have  been  given  to  prayer.     He  says  himself  that  as 
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a.  man  advances  in  the  higher  life  he  will  probably  cease 
to  pray.* 

Is  this  all  contrary  to  the  popular  impression?  I 
doubt  it.  People  judge  in  this  way  without  being  con- 
scious of  it.  They  involve  themselves  in  contradiction 
mainly  when  they  begin  to  reason  about  the  question. 
They  knew  what  they  thought  they  meant  by  religion. 
They  could  have  given  a  quick  and  definite  answer.  But 
now  and  then  they  have  met  with  these  exceptional 
persons  who  put  them  to  confusion,  that  is,  they  meet 
with  men  who  strike  them  as  being  profoundly  religious 
and  yet  who  never  pray ;  and  with  persons  who  impress 
them  as  being  deeply  religious  and  yet  who  do  not  have  a 
fixed  belief  in  God.f 

It  brings  us  again  back  to  the  same  problem.  We  ask 
ourselves  :  What  does  it  mean  to  be  religious  ?  We 
would  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  not  a  universal 
issue  for  all  men  and  women.J     We  are  certain  that 

*  "  Das  Gebet,  aus  den  angefUhrten  Griinden,  nur  subjectiv  zu  empfehlen 
ist;  denn  derjenige,  welche  die  vom  Gebete  geriihmtem  Wirkungen  auf  eiue 
andere  Weise  erreichen  kann,  wird  desselben  nicht  nothig  haben.  .  .  .  Der- 
jenige, welcher  schon  grosse  Fortschritte  im  Guten  gemacht  hat,  aufhort  zu 
beten." — Immanuel  Kant.    Vom  Gebet.  Sdnwitliche  Werke,  VierterBand. 

f  "  In  speaking  of  the  limits  of  Buddhism  I  have  had  Christianity  in  my 
mind.  No  comparison  could  suggest  itself  more  naturally.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  far  otherwise  if  the  doctrine  of  God  adopted  by  each  religion 
formed  its  kernel  and  determined  its  character.  In  that  case  Christianity 
would  have  nothing  in  common  with  Buddhism ;  for  it  has  been  said  of  the 
latter  that  if  it  is  a  religion  at  all,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  religion  without  God." 
— KuENEN.  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions.  The  Hibbert 
lectures,  1882. 

X  "  Look  out  for  the  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion ;  if  you  find 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  degrees  removed  from  brutes." 
— David  Hume,  The  Natural  History  of  Religion. 
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there  is  something  in  human  nature  to  which  the  word 
applies.  Instead  of  being  an  outward  service,  or  an 
intellectual  conviction,  it  may  be  rather  an  attitude  of 
the  heart.  Religion  might  be  thought  simply  to  imply 
certain  kinds  of  feelings.  It  may  be  a  sentiment  rather 
than  a  formula  of  the  mind.  A  number  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  day  are  of  this  opinion.*  They  con- 
nect religion  with  certain  emotions.  We  could  have 
such  feelings,  though  we  do  not  take  the  attitude  of 
worship  and  lack  the  positive  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
We  all  share  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence.  We 
can  have  this  feeling,  whatever  doubts  may  disturb  us 
or  in  whatever  confusion  of  thought  we  may  be  involved. 
Who  can  escape  a  throb  of  the  soul  when  he  looks  up 
at  the  stars?  Who  does  not  respond  with  a  tremor 
when  he  looks  out  upon  this  vast  universe  ? 

But  every  time  we  appear  to  be  met  with  the  old 
paradox.  We  do  not  seem  able  to  make  the  individual 
case  always  square  with  our  conception  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  religion."  If  we  have  had  a 
large  acquaintance  among  men,  we  can  surely  recollect 
individuals  whom  we  regarded  as  thoroughly  religious, 
and  yet  of  whom  we  may  have  learned  afterwards  that 
they  did  not  appear  to    have  those   particular  feelings 

*  "  Die  Religion  selbst  hat  ihr  Wesen  in  einem  eigenen  Habitus  des 
Gemiiths."  .  .  .  "  Dieses  Gefvihl  der  Ehrfurcht  vor  dem  Unendlichen,  aus 
dem  auch  unser  Leben  quillt  und  in  das  es  muendet,  ist  der  Boden,  in 
dem  die  religiSse  Aufassing  der  Dinge  ihre  Wurzeln  hat.  .  .  .  Die  Anlage 
zur  Religion  ist  nicht  bei  alien  Individuen  gleich  stark  entwickelt,  Es 
giebt  Menschen  bei  denen  der  Intellekt  oder  der  Wille  ein  so  starkes 
Uebergewicht  haben,  dass  es  zur  Entwickelung  einer  feineren  und  freiren 
Gefiihlswelt  nicht  kommt." — PAULSEN,  First  quotation  from  Einleiiung 
in  die  Philosophie.     Second  quotation  from  System  der  Ethik. 
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just  mentioned.  They  lack  the  belief;  they  do  not  take 
the  attitude  of  worship ;  and  they  are  not  conscious 
of  those  special  feelings.  It  revives  the  same  question : 
Where  is  our  mistake?  I  think  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Those  deep  sentiments  do  not  seem  to  have  been  strong 
in  his  consciousness.  He  appears  even  to  have  lost  the 
definite  belief  in  a  God.*  And  yet  when  these  facts 
were  made  known  to  us,  it  did  not  disturb  our  assurance 
that  he  was  a  religious  man.  We  were  certain  that  there 
was  a  mistake  somewhere.  It  dawned  upon  some  of  us 
that  the  perplexity  was  owing  mainly  to  ourselves ;  and 
so  we  still  cling  tenaciously  to  the  impression  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  religious  man,  it  was  Charles  Darwin. 

No,  it  is  by  another  process  that  we  come  to  these 
impressions.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  the  fact  that 
we  look  upon  Darwin  and  Kant  as  religious  men. 
When  judging  of  this  subject,  we  cannot,  as  it  were, 
estimate  a  man  "  in  sections."  That  has  been  the  mis- 
take which  causes  the  religious  prejudice.  When  we 
give  the  mind  and  heart  free  play  to  form  an  impression 
on  this  issue,  it  is  plain  we  decide  rather  by  the  whole 
trend  of  the  man's  life  and  character  than  by  special 
feelings  or  beliefs  or  observances  of  worship.  We  take 
the  man  as  a  whole  in  our  thoughts.  We  see  the  main 
direction  toward  which  his  particular  nature  points.  We 
have  some  notion  or  idea  of  his  view  of  life  and  what 
he  stands  for. 

It  is  from  this  stand-point  that  we  are  liable  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  in  religious  sympathy  with  men  who 


*  See  the  volumes,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  by  his  son, 
Francis  Darwin,  especially  the  chapter  on  "  Religion." 
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belong  to  other  countries  and  continents,  who  profess 
other  creeds  and  have  other  forms  of  worship.  We 
draw  close  to  them  if  we  are  conscious  that  our  special 
natures  are  pointing  the  same  direction. 

If  we  are  to  comprehend  religion,  we  must  go  to  the 
ultimate  source  in  man  himself  from  whence  it  takes  its 
start.  It  certainly  cannot  be  something  which  is  put 
upon  us  from  the  outside.*  That  fact  now  appears  to 
be  almost  universally  accepted.  No  institution  or  method 
could  literally  create  the  religious  spirit  in  a  human 
being.  There  might  be  a  God,  a  Supreme  Being,  a 
universe  majestic  in  its  sublimity ;  men  could  perform 
acts  of  worship  and  organize  great  Churches.  But  all 
the  prayers  and  worship,  all  the  outward  service  a  man 
could  render,  all  that  he  might  say  or  do,  would  accom- 
pHsh  little  or  nothing,  if  there  were  not  first  something 
in  himself  which  responded  to  these  acts  of  worship,  to 
these  prayers,  to  the  sublimity  of  the  universe  or  to  the 
idea  of  God. 

This  appears  to  be  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  human  judgment.  Men  are  developing  toward  a 
higher,  purer  attitude.  Religion,  when  we  search  deep 
into  the  impressions  of  the  popular  mind,  seems  more  to 
apply  to  a  condition  or  quality  of  the  whole  man— that 

*  "  Wer  Gott  will  finden  dort, 

Der  miiss  ihn  mit  sich  bringen ; 
Nur  wenn  er  ist  in  dir, 
Siehst  du  ihn  in  den  Dingen." — Rueckert. 
Compare  the  saying  of  Feuerbach  : 

*♦  Religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to  himself,  or,  more  correctly,  to  his 
own  nature."  .  .  .  **  It  springs  out  of  a  wish." — The  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity y  translated  by  George  Eliot. 
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is,  to  his  character — than  to  special  feelings  or  forms  of 
worship  or  beliefs  about  God. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  can  make  little  differ- 
ence what  we  actually  mean  by  the  word  itself  This 
whole  question  may  appear  as  a  dry  matter  of  definitions. 
It  strikes  me,  however,  that  the  issue  is  of  enormous 
consequence.  What  bitterness  between  one  man  and 
another  might  have  been  avoided ;  what  life-long  preju- 
dices could  have  been  escaped;  how  much  more  true 
and  fair  and  just  we  might  have  been  in  judging  other 
men ;  what  closer  and  deeper  sympathies  we  could  have 
had, — if  only  we  could  have  been  clear  in  our  minds  as 
to  what  we  meant  in  thinking  of  one  another's  religion. 
The  discussion  is  not  about  a  mere  formula  or  axiom 
in  science.  A  great  cluster  of  associated  feelings  has 
gathered  around  this  word  "  religion."  The  sweet  and 
the  bitter  are  both  commingled  there.  Without  always 
being  conscious  of  it  ourselves,  we  could  brand  another 
person  in  our  minds  or  in  public  opinion  by  saying  that 
he  is  irreligious ;  because  to  many  persons  that  would  call 
up  associated  impressions  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and 
callous  hard-heartedness,  inasmuch  as  some  of  us  have 
been  taught  as  children  to  connect  such  feelings  with  irre- 
ligion.  It  takes  a  tremendous  effort  to  disconnect  these 
impressions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  oftentimes 
cause  a  person  to  be  held  in  contempt  by  a  certain  class 
of  thoughtful  people,  by  saying  that  he  is  "  religious ;" 
because  to  them  that  word  has  come  to  imply  weak- 
mindedness,  credulity,  and  superstition.  This,  too,  comes 
from  association  and  prejudice.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  advance  which  might  be  made  in  human 
fellowship  if  men  could  only  arrive  at  some  clear  impres- 
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sion  of  what  they  mean  themselves  when  they  use  the 
word  "  religion." 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  bitterness  connected  with  its 
usage,  apart  from  the  credulity  associated  with  it,  irre- 
spective of  the  mistaken  impression  with  regard  to  it,  I 
believe  to  most  of  us  it  does  imply  certain  high  qualities 
of  character.  When  we  think  of  the  truly  religious 
nature,  does  it  not  suggest  to  us  something  delicate  and 
refined  ?  Do  we  not  at  such  moments  recall  those  pure, 
deep,  lofty  natures,  a  few  of  which  we  all  have  known  ? 
Is  there  not  a  suggestion  about  it  of  a  serene,  unselfish 
inwardness,  of  a  certain  steady  loftiness  of  disposition  ? 
It  would  be  impossible  to  define  what  we  have  in  mind 
with  exactness,  just  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a 
complex  of  associations.  We  have  formed  our  ideas 
as  a  composite  impression  from  all  the  people  we  have 
known  or  read  about,  who  were  called  "  religious."  It 
has  been  stamped  upon  us  not  so  much  from  men's  doc- 
trines and  teachings,  as  through  their  personalities.*  To 
shape  this  conception  in  definite  language  would  be  out 
of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  some  form  or  type  does 
begin  to  dawn  on  our  minds  when  we  use  the  phrase.  It 
may  be  a  kind  of  blending  of  the  "  Antigone"  of  Sophocles 
with  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  of  the  character  of  Savonarola 
with  that  of  such  men  as  Lincoln  or  Washington. 


*  Compare  the  notion  of  **  goodness"  and  how  it  spreads,  in  the  thought 
of  Savonarola.  "  Goodness" — the  Lord  is  supposed  to  be  speaking — "  is 
diffusive  in  its  nature.  .  .  .  Behold,  therefore,  the  sign  by  which  the  good 
man  shall  be  made  known ;  namely,  when  one  shall  infuse  his  goodness 
into  others,  and  make  them  share  the  good  that  is  in  him.  Verily  that 
man  is  good  and  a  sharer  of  my  goodness." — ViLLARi.  Life  and  Times 
of  Savonarola. 
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We  may  have  had  mothers  whom  we  always  looked 
upon  as  religious.  If  that  has  been  the  case,  our  impres- 
sions will  have  been  influenced  by  this  means  more  than 
by  all  the  other  personalities  we  have  known  or  read 
about.  The  composite  idea  will  tend  to  suggest  the 
features  of  that  particular  person.  It  may  not  with  all  of 
us  be  the  same  circumstances  which  connect  that  word 
with  our  mothers.  Sometimes  they  are  women  who 
observe  all  the  outward  forms  of  worship ;  they  may 
have  all  the  beliefs.  Yet,  when  thinking  of  them  as 
religious,  what  comes  to  mind  is  rather  the  kind  of  per- 
sons they  are,  and  not  so  much  those  beliefs  or  that 
worship.  And  so  it  is  that  there  are  mothers  who  may 
not  have  been  much  given  to  the  outward  observances, 
and  yet  they  appear  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons. 
We  think  of  them,  too,  as  religious. 

I  know  one  mother  of  this  latter  kind, — the  mother 
of  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  assert  that  she  is  an  example  of  the  outward  forms  of 
religion.  She  may  not  be  much  given  to  prayer,  rarely 
crosses  the  threshold  of  a  church,  seldom  opens  the 
leaves  of  a  Bible.  But  whenever  I  think  of  that  mother, 
the  words  "  divine,"  "  sacred,"  and  "  religious"  come 
back  to  me.  She  has  all  that  peculiar  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy of  soul-fibre  which  we  are  instinctively  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  composite  idea  of  religion.  There 
is  a  strength  in  that  woman  which  can  endure  any  trial 
or  difficulty  without  wavering ;  a  devotion  that  has  no 
thought  of  self;  an  ability  to  make  the  commonplace, 
ordinary  duties  of  life  seem  more  ennobling  and  elevating 
than  work  in  literature,  art,  or  philosophy.  What  is  the 
secret  of  it  all  I  cannot  say.     But  there  is  something  in 
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that  mother  which  is  great  and  rare.  When  I  think  of 
her  it  gives  me  a  sense  of  awe  similar  to  the  feelings  we 
have  when  looking  at  the  stars  or  into  the  mysteries  of 
life  through  the  microscope.  What  that  mother  is,  gives 
me  my  impression  of  religion.  The  great  majority  of 
persons  who  know  her,  think  of  her  in  that  way.  Few 
would  ever  raise  the  issue  what  her  beliefs  might  be,  or 
whether  she  was  given  to  prayer  and  worship.  There  is 
about  her  a  self-abnegation,  a  steady  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  life,  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  belief,  or 
prayer,  or  worship. 

Now  if  we  have  been  accustomed  from  the  traditions 
and  education  of  our  early  life  to  associate  that  class  of 
memories  with  the  word  "  religion ;"  then  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  that  we  hesitate  long  before  we  consent  to 
give  it  up,  or  allow  it  to  become  the  exclusive  possession 
of  another  class  of  persons  who  may  have  less  right  to 
it.  There  are  people  who  would  like  to  own  that  word 
and  surround  it  with  their  exclusiveness.  They  would 
be  glad  to  assume  that  unless  others  had  their  attitude  of 
mind,  or  held  their  convictions,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  have  such  rare  qualities  of  character. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  should  still  cling  to  the 
word  "  religion,"  whatever  change  may  have  taken  place 
in  our  personal  convictions  or  in  the  world's  philosophy. 
We  hold  to  the  assurance  that  in  spite  of  all  the  neces- 
sary transformations  which  may  occur  in  human  emotions, 
in  forms  of  worship,  or  in  beliefs  about  the  supernatural, 
we  can  retain  the  hallowed  associations  we  have  had  with 
this  phrase.  It  is  not  right  that  we  should  consent  that 
the  deepest  feelings  connected  with  it,  should  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  any  particular  creed  or  body  of  men. 
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If  we  surrender  this  word  we  are  liable  to  be  driven  to 
surrender  our  claim  to  the  feelings  associated  with  it. 
To  give  it  up,  might  be  assumed  as  a  tacit  confession  that 
we  could  not  be  in  touch  with  the  best  spirit  of  the  men 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  religious. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  problem.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  decide  as  to  the  general  process  of  mind  by 
which  we  judge  as  to  whether  a  person  is  religious ;  but 
we  are  brought  to  the  more  ultimate  issue ;  what  are  the 
particular  qualities  in  the  character  of  a  man  by  which 
we  are  led  to  this  conviction  ?  What  traits  should  guide 
us  in  judging  as  to  the  trend  of  his  nature  or  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  nature  points  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  might  say  that  it  depends  on  a 
man's  view  of  life,  or  his  impression  as  to  where  he  be- 
longs in  the  Universe.  Perhaps  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
conveyed  best  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet 
speaking  of  the  child  "  moving  about  in  worlds  not  real- 
ized." *  Every  deep  nature  must  have  had  something  of 
this  experience.  It  is  the  sense  of  being  different  from  the 
world  around  us, — a  consciousness  of  being  superior  in 
one's  self  to  the  earth  whereon  we  dwell  and  the  outer  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live.  With  the  majority  it  dies  away 
early.  Most  people  are  so  pre-occupied  with  daily  cares 
and  work,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  think  two  or 
three  times  before  they  catch  the  significance  of  this  point. 
The  child  would  understand  it  at  once  if  only  we  could 
express  it  to  him  in  his  kind  of  speech.  Later  in  life  we 
are  made  to  realize  it  only  on  special  occasions.     It  comes 


*  Or,  as  said  by  another, "  We  are  encamped  in  nature,  not  domesticated." 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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home  to  us  at  times  when  we  go  away  for  a  rest  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea.  At  such  intervals  we  are  led  to 
look  into  ourselves.  Nature,  more  than  human  society, 
stirs  us  to  this  attitude.  The  closer  we  come  in  contact 
with  the  outer  world  the  more  we  are  led  to  perceive  our 
kinship  with  it,  and  yet  our  separateness  from  it.  There 
is  something  in  the  sound  of  the  waves  beating  on  the 
sand,  or  in  the  view  of  mountain  ranges,  which  serves 
to  emphasize  this  peculiar  fact.  It  is  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  another  order  of  existence.^ 

It  is  not  that  we  are  altogether  of  another  world,  not 
that  we  are  absolutely  unlike  the  earth  whereon  we  dwell, 
but  we  are  conscious  that  there  are  orders  and  degrees— 
as  it  were,  a  higher  and  a  lower  everywhere.  Our  order 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer  world.  This  is  what 
we  imply  in  saying  that  the  human  being  has  a  soul.  It 
is  not  the  same  as  the  old  distinction  between  this  and 
another  world,  or  the  complete  difference  between  matter 
and  spirit.  Strictly  speaking,  as  we  know,  there  is  only 
one  world  or  one  universe.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  order  or  degree.     We  are  higher  or  superior  to  what 


*  This  point  calls  to  mind  the  well-known  saying  of  Pascal,  although,  of 
course,  not  having  quite  the  same  meaning :  **  L'homme  n'est  qu'un  roseau 
le  plus  faible  de  la  nature;  mais  c'est  un  roseau  pensant.  II  ne  faut  pas 
que  I'univers  entier  s'arme  pour  I'ecraser ;  une  vapeur,  une  goutte  d'eau 
suffit  pour  le  tuer.  Mais  quand  I'univers  l'6craserait  l'homme  serait  encore 
plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue,  parce  qu'il  sait  qu  'il  meurt ;  et  I'avantage  que 
I'univers  a  sur  lui,  I'univers  n'en  sait  rien," — PENsfeES. 

It  also  revives  a  thought  from  Hegel,  though,  of  course,  not  altogether 
the  same:  "  Wenn  aber  die  geistige  Zufalligkeit,  die  Wilkuhr,  bis  zum 
Bosem  fortgeht,  so  ist  diese  selbst  ein  unendlich  hoheres  als  das  gesetsmS- 
sige  Wandeln  der  Gestirne  oder  als  die  Unschuld  der  Pflanze.  Denn  was 
sich  so  verneint  ist  noch  ein  Geist." — Encydopaedie  der  Wisstnschaften. 
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we  look  out  upon, — the  earth,  the  air,  the  mountains,  and 
the  sea.  The  religious  man  is  the  person  who  is  con- 
scious of  this  difference.  How  religious  he  is,  will  depend 
on  how  firmly  he  keeps  this  fact  in  mind. 

We  might  express  the  distinction  in  the  old  language, 
as  the  contrast  between  the  idealist  and  materialist.  But 
we  do  not  need  to  launch  ourselves  on  some  speculative 
theory  in  order  to  comprehend  it.  What  we  have  been 
saying  is  simple  and  plain  as  the  day.  Every  man  and 
woman  understands  it,  although  there  may  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  it  in  human  speech.  We  do  not  need 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  this 
fact.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but  an  attitude  of 
one's  nature.  A  man  may  be  an  idealist  in  character  and 
a  materialist  in  his  philosophy.  But  when  a  man  feels 
himself  perfectly  at  home  in  this  world  ;  is  content  to  live 
from  hour  to  hour,  letting  one  day  be  like  the  next,  and 
one  year  like  another  year,  without  any  sense  or  care  for 
growth  or  advance,  satisfied  that  he  would  like  to  live  on 
in  that  way  forever ;  without  any  sense  of  contrast  be- 
tween himself  and  the  outer  world  or  of  anything  superior 
in  himself  which  he  has  to  cultivate  and  develop, — that 
man  is  a  materialist,  though  he  may  have  the  most  fixed 
and  positive  beliefs  in  another  world  and  in  an  overruling 
God.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  other  world  would  be  just 
this  world  with  more  of  it.  But  when  a  man  is  conscious 
of  this  difference  between  himself  and  external  nature ; 
when  there  is  an  actual  impression  on  his  mind  that  he 
belongs  to  another  order  of  existence,  or  that  he  would 
like  to  rise  to  the  full  height  and  scope  and  extent  of 
that  order,  so  that  he  would  become  as  superior  in  his 
aims  as  he  is  by  the  fundamental  quality  of  his  being, — 
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that  man,  though  he  be  wavering  in  his  philosophy,  un- 
certain in  his  beliefs,  or  be  driven  logically  to  think  that 
all  the  world  is  made  of  matter ;  yet  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  he  is  an  Idealist.  He  is  possessed  of  the  first 
fact  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  by  observing  whether  he  does 
have  that  higher  sense  of  superiority  in  himself  that  we 
judge  whether  his  nature  is  set  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ligion. 

What  we  have  been  describing  could  be  the  experience 
of  the  most  uneducated  man.  Usually  we  let  it  die  away 
by  merging  ourselves  into  active  life.  Special  occurrences 
sometimes  revive  it.  I  think  it  always  comes  home  to  a 
man  when  his  first  child  is  put  into  his  arms.  As  he 
watches  its  mind  develop;  sees  that  dawning  sense  of 
the  self  awakening ;  observes  the  child  acquainting  itself 
with  the  new  world,  seeming  so  much  of  a  stranger  and 
yet  so  much  at  home ;  observes  the  mind  awakening,  the 
soul  opening  its  eyes  and  then  closing  them  again, — all 
this  brings  back  to  him  what  he  went  through  himself. 
The  child's  life  for  this  reason  tends  to  revive  in  us  the 
sense  of  religion.  Probably  for  this  reason,  if  it  were  not 
for  child-life,  religion  would  die  out  of  the  world.  We 
have  to  make  a  positive  struggle  in  order  to  preserve  this 
higher  sense  of  superiority.*  We  become  MateriaHsts 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  The  struggle  for  existence  draws 
us  in  that  direction.     It  tends  to  make  us  more  and  more 


*  "  Capacity  for  the  nobler  feelings  is  in  most  natures  a  very  tender  plant, 
easily  killed  not  only  by  hostile  circumstances,  but  by  mere  want  of  sus- 
tenance; and  in  the  majority  of  young  persons  it  speedily  dies  away,  if 
the  occupation  to  which  their  position  in  life  has  devoted  them  and  the 
society  in  which  it  throws  them,  are  not  favorable  to  keeping  that  higher 
capacity  in  exercise." — ^John  Stuart  Mill. 
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belong  to  the  world.  If  we  do  not  make  the  effort,  most 
of  us  inevitably  will  become  "  of  the  earth,  earthy," 

The  value  and  importance  of  this  aspect  of  religion 
comes  home  to  us  because  it  indicates  that  we  must 
attach  some  kind  of  a  meaning  to  human  life.  If  we  feel 
perfectly  at  home  in  everything  we  are  doing,  quite  con- 
tent to  live  on  from  day  to  day,  and  have  one  year  like 
another,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  asking  what  life  is  for.  The  more  we  merge  our- 
selves into  the  mere  struggle  for  bread  and  possessions, 
the  less  we  shall  worry  ourselves  over  the  significance  of 
human  destiny.  The  clod  will  not  wonder  what  is  the 
purpose  of  its  existence.  It  is  satisfied  just  in  being  a 
clod.  This  dying  away  of  the  soul  means  just  merging 
one's  self  into  the  routine  of  ordinary  life  until  we  lose 
all  care  for  the  future.  The  soul  blends  with  the  earth  in 
many  cases  long  before  the  body  returns  to  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  If  we  are  conscious,  however,  of  that  difference 
in  ourselves,  so  that  we  realize  that  we  belong  to  another 
order  of  existence,  then  we  shall  keep  thinking  about  it 
more  and  more,  demanding  of  ourselves  that  we  discover 
the  meaning  of  life.  We  shall  be  determined  to  find  out 
what  is  the  purpose  of  our  existence.  We  shall  want  to 
understand  what  is  this  order  to  which  we  belong,  this 
other  realm  of  the  soul.  Whenever  a  man  is  truly 
searching  after  such  a  meaning  to  existence,  instinctively 
we  think  of  him  as  religious,  whether  or  not  he  believes 
he  has  found  it.  By  that  very  search  he  shows  that  he 
is  conscious  of  "  moving  about  in  worlds  unrealized,"  or 
of  belonging  to  another  order  of  existence. 

And  so  it  is,  that  one  religious  person  feels  a  kinship 
for  another,  in  spite  of  those  differences  of  belief  or 
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divergences  of  philosophy.  We  realize  our  brother- 
hood in  the  realm  of  the  higher  natures.  But  I  urge 
that  we  do  not  take  this  thought  as  looking  toward  a 
new  religion  with  a  new  theory  about  the  Unseen  or 
Supernatural.  Such  theories  sometimes  verge  more 
toward  Materialism  than  they  do  toward  Idealism. 
The  point  of  significance  is  that  we  belong  to  another 
order  of  existence  within  this  world.  It  is  just  the  ele- 
mentary difference  between  ourselves  and  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  matter  or  earth ;  a  distinction  we  grasp  when 
young,  but  lose  later  in  life,  either  from  the  perplexities 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  or  more  often  through  merging 
ourselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  forget  that "  other-worldliness"  just  as  much 
as  "  this-worldhness,"  if  taken  in  the  wrong  way,  can 
lead  a  person  to  Materialism. 

If  for  this  first  attribute  of  religion  we  were  to  seek 
an  illustration  in  some  personality,  I  would  recall  the 
predominating  tendency  of  mind  in  the  poet  Wordsworth. 

The  second  attribute  by  which  to  judge  as  to  whether 
a  nature  is  religious  pertains  more  especially  to  one 
faculty  of  the  human  being.  We  do  not  have  the  spirit 
of  religion  solely  because  we  have  a  sense  of  belonging 
io  a  superior  order  of  existence,  although  that  is  the 
starting-point  of  all  true  Idealism.  But  there  is  implied 
in  the  second  place  what  we  might  term  the  surrender  of 
the  will  to  something.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental attribute  by  which  we  can  form  the  right  impres- 
sion on  the  great  issue  we  are  discussing.  Religion 
has  its  supreme  value  in  that  it  serves  as  the  agent  in 
breaking  and  taming  the  wild  caprices  of  the  human 
will.     It  puts  the  soul  of  a  man  into  a  harness ;  but  it 
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must  be  a  harness  of  a  kind  exactly  suited  to  a  man's 
nature;  otherwise  it  is  not  true  religion.  If  we  ask 
ourselves  what  is  the  one  quality  more  than  another  by 
which  we  form  an  impression  as  to  whether  a  person  is 
religious,  it  would  be  to  raise  the  issue :  Has  the  wild, 
restless  self  been  brought  under  control  ?  Has  the  will 
made  its  surrender  to  something?  What  is  it  by  which 
poets  and  prophets  alike  judge  in  determining  whether  a 
man  is  irreligious  ?  It  has  been  mainly  from  a  display 
of  the  quality  of  arrogance.  It  was  crudely  expressed 
in  the  old  mythology  as  the  spirit  of  defiance  toward 
the  gods.  The  one  characteristic  which  offends  us 
most,  which  seems  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible  in  a 
human  being,  the  trait  which  appears  most  coarse  and 
unrefined,  low,  secular,  and  materialistic,  is  vulgar  self- 
assurance.  Religion  has  always  done  its  best  work  in 
checking  the  growth  of  this  offensive  quality  of  char- 
acter; that  is  to  say,  in  subduing  the  human  spirit  to 
the  path  which  is  suited  to  it.  If  we  go  back  and  recall 
the  great  religious  leaders  whom  we  admire  and  revere, 
the  characteristic  in  them  most  inspiring  to  us,  is  that  of 
sublime  humility,  the  absence  of  arrogance  or  unauthor- 
ized self-assurance.  That  was  the  grandeur  in  the  life 
and  personality  of  Jesus  and  Buddha. 

There  does  appear  to  be  an  instinctive  craving  in  the 
soul  of  man  to  have  something  to  which  he  can  submit 
his  will-power.  At  first  thought  this  would  seem  irra- 
tional. We  can  scarcely  comprehend  it,  that  just  in 
this  direction  we  most  need  guidance  and  help.  But  if 
we  examine  closely  into  our  personal  experience  we  shall 
observe  it  to  be  true.  It  is  as  if  we  had  too  much  power 
of  will.     We  seem  to  need  something  to  keep  us  steady 
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and  firm.  The  universe  is  so  great  and  we  are  so  insig- 
nificant; there  appears  to  be  too  much  room  for  our 
activities.  We  have  this  tremendous  force  within  us ;  it 
makes  us  feel  ourselves  almost  divine.  But  when  we 
come  to  make  a  use  of  it,  we  stagger  and  hesitate ;  we 
realize  that  it  must  be  subdued  to  a  purpose.  It  must 
have  a  harness.  It  requires  some  kind  of  guidance  and 
authority  to  which  to  surrender  itself.  It  shows  itself 
the  strongest  and  accomplishes  the  most,  when  it  is,  as 
it  were,  in  service.  We  seem  actually  to  want  to  obey. 
It  is  not  the  mind  but  the  will  of  man  which  seeks  for 
some  kind  of  relief*  Mind  as  mind  would  never  have 
a  religion,  but  only  a  philosophy  of  religion.  In  the 
long  run,  of  course,  there  must  be  intellectual  conviction 
behind  it.  But  the  truth-seeking  tendencies  of  our 
nature  are  not  the  forces  which  drive  us  toward  it.  No, 
it  is  the  human  will,  seeking  for  guidance  and  support, 
which  falls  back  upon  a  religion.  The  most  refined 
natures  are  those  which  have  learned  this  lesson  of 
obedience.  We  recognize  this  spirit  in  all  the  greatest 
teachings  of  the  past.  We  see  it  in  the  "  Psalms"  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ"  by  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  in  the  "  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  by  Emer- 
son.    It  comes  out  beautifully  in  the  lines  of  Browning : 

"  And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 
With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it,  too. 
The  submission  of  Man's  nothing-perfect  to  God's  All-Complete, 
As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit  I  climb  to  his  feet !" 

It   is  the   strong   nature   more   than   any  other  which 

*  "  Nicht  dis  Weltanschaung,  wie  oft  gemeint  wird,  sondern  die  Willens- 
richtung  ist  das  Ausschlaggebende.  Das  Leben  bestimmt  den  Glauben, 
nicht  der  Glaube  das  Leben." — Paulsen.     System  der  Ethik. 
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seems  likely  to  have  this  desire.  The  examples  we  have 
in  mind  were  men  of  tremendous  strength,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  realized  that  their  energies  were  most  efficient 
when  in  a  harness.  They  knew  they  could  accomplish 
more  when  they  had  learned  to  obey. 

There  is  a  third  attribute  or  quality  by  which  we 
judge  as  to  whether  a  person  has  a  religion.  It  depends 
on  what  the  something  is,  to  which  he  makes  his  sur- 
render. A  man  may  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the 
motive  of  greed.  Every  capacity  of  his  being  is  used 
for  that  one  purpose.  His  will  is  obedient  to  the  one 
intense  longing  of  his  nature.  But  we  should  never 
think  of  that  man  as  religious.  Greed  cannot  be  the 
something  to  which  a  man  is  to  surrender  his  will,  if 
he  is  to  have  a  religion.  A  person  might  centre  all  his 
energies  in  a  passion  for  power.  It  might  give  him  a 
control  over  all  the  other  wild  impulses  of  his  nature. 
It  may  overmaster  all  other  caprices.  But  an  ambition 
of  that  kind  could  not  be  the  supreme  something  to 
which  we  have  referred ;  we  would  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  these  would  be  examples  of  glaring  irreligion,  of 
cold,  heartless  materialism.  They  are  the  creatures  of 
one  impulse  rather  than  of  many  impulses.  That  is  the 
only  difference.  Whatever  the  beliefs  of  such  a  man 
might  be,  we  should  always  think  of  him  as  destitute  of 
the  religious  spirit. 

It  must  be  either  to  an  ideal  principle  or  to  an  ideal 
personal  master  that  we  surrender  the  will,  if  we  are  re- 
ligious or  have  a  religion.  In  a  word,  the  Supreme 
Something  must  be  inclusive.  The  authority  need  not 
be  personal.  But  it  must  stand  over  and  above  every- 
thing else.     It  must  include  all  the  outside  world,  both 


I 
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men  and  things,  in  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  their 
special  aims  or  destiny.  The  limitations  of  a  man's 
knowledge  may  therefore  fix  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  his 
religion,  but  never  to  the  spirit  of  it.  The  grandeur  of 
the  religious  motive  is  that  it  treats  all  aims  and  desires 
as  One  Mighty  Supreme  Aim. 

An  individual  in  the  most  ordinary  walks  of  life,  per- 
forming the  most  commonplace  duties,  can  have  this 
thought  ever  before  his  mind.  The  spirit  within  us 
grows  stronger  as  we  each  say  to  ourselves  :  "  I  am 
doing  this  for  an  ideal  purpose.  What  I  am  doing  is 
in  obedience  to  law.  When  I  act  in  this  way  then  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  all  doing  the  same  thing  together."  * 
It  is  that  thought  more  than  any  other,  which  saves  us 
from  crude  Materialism.  It  comes  out  in  that  exquisite 
couplet  of  the  poet  Herbert  in  the  beautiful  hymn  where 
he  says : 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  word  "  Thy"  in  these  Hnes 
should  apply  to  a  personal  Father  or  an  infinite  God, 
although  such  would  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
persons.  What  is  essential  is  that  it  should  at  least  be 
the  expression  of  what  the  person  understands  to  be  the 
inclusive  aim  of  mankind.  He  may  look  farther  if  his 
thought  will  permit,  and  express  it  as  the  "  All  inclusive 
aim  of  the  universe,"  ox  "  The  will  of  God."  But  the 
latter  is  not  essential  to  the  spirit  of  that  wonderful 

*  "  He  to  whom  all  things  are  one,  he  who  reduceth  all  things  to  one, 
and  seeth  all  things  in  one,  majrenjoy  a  quiet  mind." — The  Imitation  of 
Christ. 
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couplet.  It  is  the  purpose  which  signifies  and  gives  the 
religious  aspect.  How  inclusive  the  aim  can  be,  will  de- 
pend on  the  stage  of  his  intellectual  culture.*  His  aim 
must  at  least  be  as  wide  as  his  horizon. 

We  can  often  sustain  the  spirit  under  difficulties,  and 
hold  the  motives  in  control,  simply  by  keeping  that  kind 
of  a  thought  always  before  our  attention.  Men  only 
half  appreciate  the  significance  of  just  keeping  a  fact  con- 
tinually on  the  mind.  If  it  is  a  depressing  fact  it  will  de- 
press the  mind.  But  if  it  is  an  inspiring  fact  the  mind 
will  continue  to  draw  inspiration  from  it.  The  grand 
tendency  of  true  religion  has  been  to  elevate  man's  aims 
beyond  himself,  so  that  he  shall  want  to  make  his 
purposes  accord  with  the  aims  or  purposes  of  the  whole 
human  race  and  of  the  whole  universe  so  far  as  he  under- 
stands it.  Some  men  may  have  this  truth  or  fact  before 
themselves  only  as  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  their  lives  may 
be  dominated  by  it ;  and  yet  they  may  not  know  that  it 
is  there ;  they  may  not  be  conscious  that  it  is  a  religion 
or  that  they  have  a  religion.  We  know  such  persons ; 
and  when  we  meet  them,  although  sometimes  their  horizon 
is  limited,  their  knowledge  restricted,  their  sphere  of  ef- 
fort very  slight,  they  are  still  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  us. 

There  is  one  adjective  which  I  think  more  than  any 
other,  conveys  to  us  that  peculiar  quality  of  the  something 
to  which  the  will  has  to  surrender  itself  in  order  to  be  re- 


*  Compare  the  definition  given  by  Augustus  Comte.  "  Religion  in  itself 
expresses  the  state  of  perfect  unity  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  man's 
existence  both  as  an  individual  and  in  society,  when  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  his  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  are  made  habitually  to  con- 
verge toward  one  common  purpose." — Catechism  of  Positivism.  But  it  is 
not  merely  a  "  Religion  of  Humanity"  for  which  I  am  seeking  a  definition. 
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ligious.  I  have  in  mind  the  word  "  sacred."  Some  per- 
sons may  put  a  very  narrow  meaning  into  the  term. 
They  may  want  to  connect  it  exclusively  with  their  pe- 
culiar beliefs  or  doctrines.  But  they  have  no  such  right 
or  privilege.  It  is  a  beautiful  word,  interwoven  with  the 
deepest  and  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  We  do 
not  need  to  associate  a  theology  with  it.  We  know  what 
it  means,  even  if  we  cannot  define  it  in  exact  language. 
No  man  would  ever  speak  of  the  "sacred"  motive  of 
greed;  or  the  "sacred"  ambition  after  power;  or  the 
"  sacred"  enthusiasm  for  profit  or  material  aims ;  neither 
would  he  speak  of  "  sacred"  fanaticism,  nor  "  sacred" 
bigotry.  We  use  the  expression  only  when  speaking  of 
whatever  is  beyond  the  self,  beyond  one's  private  indi- 
vidual purposes.  When  the  religious  motive  has  become 
a  prejudice  or  is  connected  with  bigotry,  then  the  element 
of  aggressive  self-assurance  has  appeared ;  it  is  no  longer 
a  "sacred"  motive  and  could  rtot  be  called  religious. 
We  apply  that  word  rather  when  our  motives  become 
inclusive,  when  they  blend  with  the  one  supreme  aim. 
That  is  to  say,  we  use  it  in  reference  to  an  ideal  principle 
or  an  ideal  master.  In  either  case  the  usage  is  legitimate 
and  in  keeping  with  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Otherwise  expressed :  In  order  to  be  religious  we  must 
surrender  the  will  to  sacred  ideals. 

If  we  were  to  undertake  to  give  an  illustration  of 
this  special  aspect  we  might  perhaps  do  it  best  by  blend- 
ing together  certain  qualities  of  the  Statesman  Pericles 
with  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ."  * 


*  See  the  lofty  tone  in  the  great  funeral  speech  by  Pericles,  who  made 
Athens  his  inclusive  aim  or  ideal. — Thucydides,  Book  II.,  35-46. 
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There  is  still  another  problem  to  which  we  should 
refer  in  connection  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"religion."  One  might  express  it  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. Under  what  circumstances  are  we  most  liable  to 
begin  to  think  about  religious  subjects?  There  is  a 
general  unanimity  of  experience  in  this  regard.  Two 
or  three  classes  of  events  or  occurrences  in  one's  life 
almost  invariably  turn  one's  mind  in  that  direction.  In 
the  first  place  the  subject  comes  home  to  us  under  the 
influence  of  trouble  or  affliction.  When  life  goes  on 
easily  and  smoothly,  when  the  pathway  is  straight  and 
clear,  when  the  ordinary  wants  are  being  satisfied,  and 
our  usual  aims  are  being  carried  out;  then  we  feel  at 
home  in  life  and  are  not  given  very  much  to  reflecting 
over  the  meaning  of  existence.  But  when  a  shock 
comes,  when  defeat  in  some  form  or  another  stares  us 
in  the  face,  when  a  human  being  to  whom  we  are  deeply 
attached  is  taken  from  us ;  then  we  do  begin  to  grope 
about  for  the  old-fashioned  staff  of  religion.  At  such 
times  we  want  comfort  and  help.  When  affliction  rests 
upon  the  heart,  or  when  we  are  struggling  under  the 
depression  of  some  defeat  in  our  aims,  then  we  are  very 
serious  and  earnest  and  begin  to  ask  what  life  is  for ; 
we  are  led  to  think  about  ideals,  and  we  raise  the  issue 
as  to  whether  life  is  worth  living.  If  there  were  no 
trouble  in  the  world  there  would  be  no  religion.  We 
should  become  too  enervated  to  care  for  it.  My  reason 
for  speaking  of  these  experiences  is  that  they  are  so 
suggestive  as  to  the  real  source  of  desire  for  what  we  call 
religion.  It  reminds  us  of  what  we  said  about  the 
cravings  of  the  human  will. 

What  we  most  seek  for  in  this  idea,  what  we  would 
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especially  look  for  in  turning  to  it,  would  be  to  discover 
a  source  of  strength  when  we  begin  to  stagger  and  the 
will  power  fails  us ;  that  is,  to  find  something  which  can 
hold  the  soul  steady  and  sustain  the  motive  to  live. 
Our  great  need  is  to  have  a  resource  of  support  when 
the  pathway  of  life  is  not  smooth  and  easy,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  driven  back  on  ourselves  and  want  to 
get  away  from  ourselves.  At  such  moments  we  require 
an  ideal  purpose  to  lift  us  out  of  ourselves;  so  as  to 
bring  our  lives  back  into  the  true  pathway.  When  we 
are  conscious  of  having  such  a  resource  then  we  have 
a  religion.* 

There  are  men  who,  in  such  a  crisis,  wholly  give  way 
and  succumb.  Possibly,  that  is  what  happens  to  the  ma- 
jority of  persons,  who  never  rise  above  the  blow  which 
has  struck  them.  The  reason  is,  that  before  that  time  they 
did  not  have  those  three  attributes  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. No  Ideal,  or  Sacred  Principle,  or  Personal 
Master,  had  received  their  devotion  or  the  surrender  of 
their  will.  They  had  taken  existence  as  it  came,  and 
would  have  been  satisfied  if  it  had  gone  on  in  the  same 
way  forever.  But  when  the  one  thing  they  most  care 
for  is  gone,  the  wealth,  or  the  power,  has  disappeared ; 
when  the  ambition  for  display  has  been  defeated, — then 
the  will  is  broken  down,  and  nothing  is  there  to  hold  it 
steady  and  nerve  the  man  to  go  forward.  Religion  is 
always  a  stay  or  support  against  affliction  or  suffering 
or  defeat.  When  a  man  has  gone  through  this  experi- 
ence it  tends  to  leave  him  even  stronger  and  steadier 

*  "  A  passionate  ideal  of  excellence  can  so  fill  the  mind  that  no  pleas- 
ure is  felt  in  anything  but  in  efforts  to  realize  it." — James  Cotter  Mor- 
rison.    The  Service  of  Man. 
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than  before,  provided  he  has  previously  cultivated  these 
three  attributes  of  character.  It  has  yet  to  be  proven 
that  such  an  Ideal  Principle,  in  one  form  or  another, 
cannot  sustain  any  conceivable  difficulty. 

We  do  know  of  instances  where  that  source  of 
strength  has  existed  and  performed  that  service.  But  a 
man  cannot  suddenly  acquire  a  nature  of  that  kind,  after 
the  trouble  has  arrived.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  we  do 
not  know  our  need  in  advance.  Only  those  who  have 
had  that  source  of  inspiration  beforehand  will  come  out 
of  the  trial  unscathed.  Such  epochs  are  the  turning- 
points  in  our  lives.  Then  we  discover  whether  or  not 
we  have  had  that  other  source  of  strength,  whether 
Ideals  have  been  exerting  an  influence  upon  our  souls. 

The  other  experience  which  brings  out  the  demand  of 
our  nature  for  such  a  religious  resource,  comes  from  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  conscience,  the  sense  of  regret  for 
something  we  have  done  or  left  undone.  But,  as  this 
would  bring  before  us  the  whole  problem  of  ethics,  we 
shall  not  deal  with  it  here. 

After  this  general  survey,  we  shall  venture  to  give 
the  meaning  or  definition  which  we  have  been  seeking. 
Religmi  implies  the  surrender  of  one's  will  to  ideal  or 
sacred  principles  which  are  to  him  the  expression  of  the 
true  destiny  or  worth  of  the  human  soul.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  all  we  have  said  on  the  subject  could 
be  brought  within  these  words.  They  express  the  in- 
clusiveness  which  must  accompany  our  aims  if  they 
are  to  be  sacred;  the  submission  of  the  passions  and 
caprices  of  the  will,  and  the  consciousness  that  we  do 
belong  to  a  superior  or  different  order  of  existence  from 
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the  outside  world.*  But  the  definition  which  is  fre- 
quently given  nowadays,  connecting  religion  with  a 
mere  emotional  enthusiasm  for  ideals, — throwing  the 
emphasis  on  the  enthnsiasm  or  the  emotionalism, — 
strikes  me  as  a  very  slim  and  unsatisfactory  expression 
for  what  the  best  average  mind  does  think  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  this  study  we  have  been  pursuing  an  unusual 
method.  Instead  of  first  giving  the  meaning  of  the  term 
and  then  applying  it ;  we  have  sought  rather  to  trace  its 
significance  in  the  common  speech  of  the  average  person, 
and  let  that  evolve  the  meaning  or  definition.  This  has 
been  done  with  one  special  purpose  in  view.  It  will  be 
observed  that  we  have  also  changed  the  usual  order  of 
the  questions.  We  ask  first :  "  What  does  it  rnean  to  be 
rehgious  ?"  And  then  afterwards  :  "  What  is  religion  ?" 
My  reason  for  the  method  is  that  to  some  persons  the 
latter  would  necessarily  imply  having  a  definite  phi- 
losophy of  life ;  they  assume  it  would  require  a  special 
stage  of  culture  or  education.  On  that  account  we  have 
sought  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  first  issue  and  to  say  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  religious  even  without  know- 
ing it  himself  I  address  myself  not  so  much  to  those 
who  are  working  out  an  abstract  system  of  thought,  not 
to  the  men  who  can  devote  their  lives  to  study  and  ob- 

*  Two  other  definitions  interest  me  very  much : 

"  A  man's  religion,  if  it  is  sincere,  is  that  consciousness  in  which  he 
takes  up  a  definite  attitude  to  the  world,  and  gathers  to  a  focus  all  the 
meaning  of  his  life." — Edward  Caird.      The  Evolution  of  Religion. 

"  Mitten  in  der  Endlichkeit  Eins  werden  mit  dem  unendlichen  und 
ewig  sein  in  jedem  Augenblick,  das  ist  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Religion." 
— SCHLEIERMACHER.     Reden  uber  die  Religion. 
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servation.  They  will  probably  wait  until  they  can  find 
for  themselves  some  system  of  philosophy. 

But  the  great  majority  of  persons  are  busy  and  preoccu- 
pied. They  have  their  work  to  do.  It  leaves  them  no  time 
to  philosophize.  Yet  there  are  men  who — in  spite  of  their 
doubts  on  such  questions,  uncertain  in  mind  as  to  what 
to  think  or  believe,  conscious  that  there  is  error  some- 
where, distrustful  of  their  early  teaching — would  like  to 
think  that  they  could  be  religious,  but  who  are  troubled 
with  the  impression  that  they  cannot  be  so  unless  they 
have  certain  beliefs  or  perform  some  outward  service  of 
worship.  I  venture  to  tell  such  persons  that  they  still  can 
have  what  they  want  and  care  for,  in  spite  of  their  uncer- 
tainty or  doubts.  Whatever  they  may  think,  if  they  seek  to 
have  those  three  attributes  of  character,  they  can  still  feel 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  great  religious  teachers 
of  all  ages,  the  prophets  and  the  bards  who  have  aspired 
to  a  higher  life  and  struggled  for  a  better  kind  of  world. 

The  whole  scheme  of  human  thought  is  undergoing  a 
change.  Philosophy  exists  in  a  state  of  transition.  But 
while  all  this  is  taking  place  we  want  something  to  cling 
to.  We  do  not  wish  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  out  in 
the  cold,  barren  of  religious  sympathies,  unauthorized  to 
have  ideals  and  aspirations,  solely  because  we  are  not 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  certain  system  of  thought. 
We  have  ventured  to  assert  that  according  to  the  real 
meaning  and  most  fundamental  stand-points  of  the  human 
heart  we  can  still  be  religious  while  waiting  for  a  phi- 
losophy of  religion.* 


**♦  It  is  true  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  religion,  and  quite  another  to 
understand  what  religion  is ;  still  more,  to  trace  out  the  full  meaning  of 
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It  strikes  me  that  the  definition  we  have  given  would 
apply- to  all  the  great  religious  leaders  whom  the  world 
has  looked  up  to  as  the  true  leaders  in  rehgion.  It  unites 
them  in  one  great  brotherhood,  whether  it  be  Isaiah, 
Buddha,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  St.  Augustine,  George  Eliot, 
or  Emerson. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
religion,  there  is  one  further  reflection  which  should  be 
added  in  order  to  make  it  even  provisionally  complete. 
We  cannot  avoid  being  confronted  with  the  query : 
"  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  or  result,  if  we  do  cultivate 
these  three  attributes  which  we  have  just  sketched  or 
described  ?  What  great  change  will  occur  in  ourselves  ? 
What  new  spirit  will  evince  itself  in  the  soul  of  man, 
which  would  not  appear  there  unless  we  had  these  ele- 
ments of  the  religious  nature  ?" 

The  answer  to  the  concluding  point  might  be  expressed 
in  one  phrase.  The  outcome  of  religion  from  this  stand- 
point would  be  a  sense  of  trust. ^  There  is  a  depth  to 
this  reply  which  the  heart  can  grasp  better  than  the  mind. 
While  we  go  on  in  life  cultivating  these  higher  qualities  in 

religion  in  the  light  of  its  history.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  former  is 
in  a  direct  way  dependent  upon  the  latter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  theory 
comes  before  the  fact  which  it  seeks  to  explain ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  nourish  religious  life  on  a  theory  of  its  own  nature,  as 
to  try  to  feed  the  body  with  a  treatise  on  physiology." — Edward  Caird. 
The  Evolution  of  Religion. 

*  "  Religion  carries  us  in  a  sense  beyond  the  moral  life,  raising  us  to 
the  idea  of  a  sphere  of  attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  struggle. 
And  this  it  does,  not  like  art,  in  the  way  of  hint  and  suggestion,  but 
rather  in  the  way  of  definite  conviction." — J.  S.  Mackenzie.  Manual 
of  Ethics. 
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ourselves  we  must  again  and  again  raise  the  issue,  "  Is  it 
worth  the  while  ?"  Would  it  not  make  us  all  the  more 
restless  and  dissatisfied?  My  answer  would  be  that 
human  experience  testifies  to  the  contrary.  The  persons 
who  most  display  those  superior  attributes  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  appear  to  have  the  least  anxiety  on  that 
other  issue.  There  settles  down  on  the  spirit  a  fixed  con- 
viction that  everything  is  for  the  best  and  that  all  is  going 
to  come  out  well.  Exactly  what  the  future  may  be  they 
do  not  know.  They  may  have  less  positive  assurance  on 
that  question  than  other  persoits.  But  they  are  held  firm 
through  that  supreme  sense  of  trust.  It  is  enough  for  them 
to  go  on  doing  the  work  of  life  and  developing  a  purer, 
nobler  soul  in  themselves  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  not  referred  to  this  sense  of  trust  as  one  of 
the  tests  by  which  we  would  know  whether  a  man  was 
religious.  Such  a  course  could  not  be  justified,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  conviction  or  attitude  of  the  soul  which 
develops  only  through  experience.  It  is  rather  a  final 
outcome.  We  do  not  have  it  at  the  beginning.  When 
we  are  in  the  struggle  for  higher  life  in  earHer  years  we 
may  at  times  be  doubtful  and  hesitate.  A  man  may  be 
really  cultivating  those  higher  attributes,  and  yet  not  at 
the  first  display  that  sense  of  trust.  But  that  experience 
is  rather  something  physical  than  mental.  It  does  not 
stay  in  so  far  as  it  is  mere  youthful  hopefulness.  The 
religious  trust  is  something  which  acquires  possession 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  dominates  his  mind,  and 
grows   with    advancing  years.*      It   develops   of   itself 

* "  Wie  nichts  aus  Religion,  so  soil  alles  mit  Religion  der  Mensch 
handeln  und  verrichten ;  ununterbrochen  sollen  wie  eine  heilige  Musik 
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while  we  are  cultivating  those  other  attributes  of  char- 
acter. 

Whenever  my  thoughts  turn  on  this  subject  of  re- 
ligious trust,  I  am  reminded  of  the  noblest  man  and 
the  greatest  genius  that  ever  appeared  in  America,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  He  is  always  my  example  of  the  man 
who  exhibited  that  absolute  sense  of  trust.  We  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  every  reason  to  lose  it.  He 
went  through  the  greatest  changes  in  his  belief.  He  did 
not  have  the  clear  kind  of  assurance  which  men  often 
assume  as  the  best  means  by  which  to  feel  perfect  trust. 
No  man  in  our  century,  perhaps,  had  a  closer,  more 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  great  religious  teachers 
in  past  ages ;  yet,  no  man  seems  to  have  gone  more  be- 
yond them,  or  supplemented  them,  or  entered  into  new 
spheres  of  thought,  or  been  more  influenced  by  all  the 
advancement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  like 
those  earlier  men,  and  yet  so  different.  He  did  not 
think  exactly  as  they  did.  He  seemed  to  have  the  best 
of  what  they  had,  but  more  besides.  His  beliefs  had 
unquestionably  altered.  They  did  not  square  with  the 
accepted  traditions.  He  would  seem  to  have  had  every 
reason  to  have  been  influenced  by  that  deeper  scepti- 
cism which  so  often  steals  over  philosophic  minds.  He 
had  the  acuteness  not  to  be  influenced  by  illusions  just 
because  they  were  pleasing.  He  had  the  depth  not  to 
be  radical  just  for  the  pleasure  of  thinking  himself  su- 
perior to  the  men  who  had  gone  before  him.  Yet  he 
was  the  man  who  sounded  that  noble  assertion  of  trust : 

die  religiosen  GefUhle  sein  thatiges  Leben  begleiten,  und  er  soil  nie  und 
nirgends  erfunden  werden  ohne  sie." — Schleiermacher.  Reden  uber 
die  Religion. 
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"  Spring  still  makes  spring  in  the  mind 

When  sixty  years  are  told ; 
Love  wakes  anew  this  throbbing  heart, 

And  we  are  never  old. 
Over  the  winter  glaciers 

I  see  the  summer  glow, 
And  through  the  wild-piled  snowdrift 

The  warm  rose-buds  below." 

This  is  what  we  might  call  the  sense  of  trust.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  the  religious  spirit.  We  know  it  can  exist, 
because  it  has  existed,  irrespective  of  changes  in  belief. 
It  develops  through  the  qualities  of  character  we  culti- 
vate, even  more  than  through  the  discoveries  we  make 
in  science  or  philosophy.  High  natures  will  have  it  and 
display  it  with  advancing  years,  whether  they  be  disciples 
of  Buddha,  of  Jesus,  of  Confucius,  of  Kant,  or  of  Dar- 
win. We  may  choose  different  persons  or  types  of 
characters  whom  we  regard  as  Master.  We  may  have 
different  names  for  our  Ideal  Principles.  We  may  vary 
widely  in  philosophy.  We  may  have  separate  schemes 
or  systems  of  abstract  thought.  But  we  can  still  culti- 
vate those  essential  attributes  of  religion.  We  can  live 
in  the  higher  order,  the  upper  world,  though  within 
this  world.  We  can  develop  a  true  humility  by  sur- 
rendering our  wills  to  a  Supreme  Object;  we  can  take 
for  that  first  object  of  our  devotion  either  a  sacred  all- 
inclusive  Ideal  or  a  Perfect  Personal  Master.  And  so 
we  can  be  religious  while  seeking  for  a  philosophy  of 
religion. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ETHICAL 
CULTURE.* 

By  M.  M.  MANGASARIAN. 

This  is  the  age  of  new  conceptions. 

There  is  growing  a  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  a  new  conception  of  love  and  liberty,  a  new  concep- 
tion of  religion. 

This  is  the  age  of  universals.  We  are  seeking  for 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  systems  and  philos- 
ophies. We  are  constrained  by  the  very  influences  at 
play  about  us,  to  extend  our  thought  until  it  shall  cover 
every  inch  of  human  ground,  to  enlarge  our  tent  until 
it  shall  shelter  every  human  child,  to  lift  the  dome  of 
our  temple  until  it  shall  touch  the  high  heavens,  and 
resound  with  the  murmur  and  music  of  every  human 
language,  of  every  human  hope  and  love.  This  is  the 
age  of  universals  in  politics,  in  charity,  in  science,  in 
religion. 

This  is  the  age  of  unity.  We  are  weary  of  schism  and 
feud.  We  hunger  for  harmony.  The  beautiful  dream  of 
a  common  faith  is  growing  more  and  more  real.  Truth 
will  soon  be  the  fatherland  of  all.  Then  we  will  all  be 
of  one  country,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  under 
the  sway  of  the  same  law.  But  the  secret  of  unity  is 
sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  born  of  knowledge. 


*  This  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eleventh  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  April  8,  1894. 
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Theodore  Parker  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Olympian  Jove, 
majestic  and  awful  in  its  exquisite  beauty,  but  sitting 
under  a  roof  so  low  and  within  walls  so  narrow  that 
should  the  statue  rise  to  its  feet  and  spread  its  arms,  it 
must  demolish  its  temple,  roof  and  wall.  The  feeling  that 
the  existing  religious  *'  isms"  are  low  and  narrow,  that  they 
lack  sweep  and  scope,  and  that  if  man  should  attempt  to 
rise  to  the  summit  of  his  divinity,  he  must  necessarily 
demolish  the  prison  walls,  has  permeated  the  thinking 
world.  Therefore  it  is  with  joy  that  we  hail  the  dawn  of 
ethics,  which  dissolves  hostilities,  inspires  love,  gathers 
into  one  fold  the  races  and  religions  of  mankind,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  the  darkness,  and  discloses  to 
them  all  the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens. 

Ethical  culture  is  the  religion  of  the  spirit. 

The  passion  of  humanity  for  righteousness  has  not  been 
satisfied  by  the  literal  worships  and  creeds  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  world  is  losing  its  inter- 
est in  dogma.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  world  is 
earnestly  seeking  for  a  moral  baptism.  The  drift  of  the 
age  is  in  the  direction  of  ethics, — the  unifying  and  uni- 
versal element  in  religion.  All  life  is  being  put  to  the 
test  of  ethics.  All  opinions — philosophical  or  theo- 
logical— are  first  thrown  into  the  ethical  scales  before 
they  are  offered  to  the  world. 

Yesterday  belonged  to  the  letter,  the  form,  the  dogma. 
To-day  and  to-morrow  belong  to  the  religion  of  the 
spirit.  The  one  is  the  setting,  the  other  is  the  rising 
faith.  The  teacher  who  brings  this  gospel  commands 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  life. 

My  purpose  in  this  lecture  is  not  to  repeat  the  story  of 
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the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ethical  Movement  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  What,  then,  is  the  task  which  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  this  morning? 

The  meaning  and  mission  of  Ethical  Culture. 

Perhaps  the  phrase  which  in  my  mind  best  defines  the 
platform  of  this  Society  is  the  phrase  "all  sectarian," — and 
not  "  non-sectarian."  We  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
truth  in  all  the  vaiying  faiths  of  the  world.  Our  attitude 
towards  them  is  not  one  of  indifference,  but  of  positive 
sympathy.  An  Ethical  Society  cannot  exist  by  exclu- 
sion. It  is  in  its  sympathies  that  it  is  most  alive.  We 
revere  the  pioneers  of  truth  and  humanity  in  all  the  ages. 
We  sit  at  the  feet  of  Confucius  and  Buddha ;  we  learn 
from  the  lips  of  the  Persian  seer  and  the  Hebrew  Moses 
and  Isaiah  ;  we  love  Jesus,  the  pure  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness, whose  example  is  an  ever-increasing  power. 
Thomas  Starr  King  compared  the  religions  of  the  world 
to  a  magnificent  organ.  Like  the  ranges  of  an  organ  it 
is  diverse  and  broken.  The  different  sects  are  its  keys 
and  stops.  Some  play  upon  the  narrow  ranges  and  pipes, 
others  bring  out  largely-rounded  melodies.  In  order  to 
develop  the  full  sweep  of  the  instrument,  to  make  it  pour 
forth  all  its  tones,  to  make  every  key  vibrate,  and  all  the 
modulations  and  measures  of  music  evoked,  not  a  single 
key  should  be  omitted  or  overlooked.  Ethics  is  the  full 
chorus  of  humanity.  What  is  theology  ?  The  point 
where  men  and  minds  separate.  What  is  ethics  ?  The 
point  where  they  touch  and  mingle.  One  may  continue 
to  speak  the  German,  or  French,  or  Italian  language  at 
home,  and  be  proud  of  one's  fatherland,  but  still  be  a 
good  American.  In  the  same  spirit  one  may  continue  in 
one's  loyalty  to  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
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worthy  member  of  an  Ethical  Society.  Ethics  is  not  a 
jealous  God. 

To  have  perfect  light,  we  must  include  every  color  in 
the  rainbow.  To  have  perfect  music,  we  must  provoke 
every  key  into  expression.  To  have  perfect  truth,  we 
must  give  to  each  eye  its  point  of  vision,  to  each  voice 
its  own  accent.  Ethics  is  the  thread  of  gold  upon  which 
are  strung  the  faiths  of  the  world.  Ethics  is  the  heart 
of  religion. 

What  is  the  creed  of  Ethical  Culture  ?  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  creed.  Whoever  thinks  connectedly  has 
a  creed.  The  barbarian  has  no  creed.  It  is  beyond  his 
ability  to  create  a  system,  to  grasp  the  relation  which  one 
thought  bears  to  another.  Creed  and  civilization  come 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  the  **  I  believe"  but "  Believe 
thou"  which  has  wrought  mischief  in  the  world.  The 
creed  that  keeps  pace  with  life,  that  is  progressive,  that 
is  free,  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hinderance.  It  is  the  creed 
that  is  stationary  and  obsolete  which  clogs  the  mind. 
The  articles  in  the  creed  of  ethics  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication :  The  law  of  morality  is  absolute  and  binding ; 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  reason  is  imperative ;  no  com- 
promise of  conscience  ;  the  ideal ^  not  in  a  state  of  repose ^ 
but  in  motion^ — such  are  the  fundamentals  of  an  ethical 
creed. 

Human  life  is  complex :  first,  the  physical,  comprising 
the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  body ;  second,  the 
mental,  the  life  of  the  mind  ;  and,  finally,  the  moral  life, 
to  act  and  to  will.  All  three  are  natural,  the  moral 
faculty  being  no  more  an  acquired  one  than  the  others. 
Man  is  no  more  born  with  body  functions  than  he  is 
with  a  conscience.     The  eye  sees,  the  mind  thinks,  the 
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conscience  discerns.  The  material  law  which  imposes 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  inhaling  the  air  is  absolute. 
Disobedience  here  would  be  met  with  instant  death.  It 
is  an  equally  absolute  law  which  commands  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  reason.  Disobedience  here  will  as  inevi- 
tably lead  to  moral  death.  Reason  is  the  highest  gift  of 
man.  It  is  by  reason  that  he  rises  above  the  animals 
and  approaches  the  gods.  Reason  perfected  is  the 
destiny  of  man,  hence  to  disobey  reason  is  to  cease  to 
be  human.  The  creed  of  ethics  is  not  only  practical, 
but  positive.  By  this  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  moral  life  is  free  from  the  element  of 
mystery.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Froude  has 
said,  "  The  moral  life  is  the  counterpart  of  the  natural, 
alike  mysterious  in  origin,  and  alike  visible  only  in  its 
effects."  There  are  in  human  nature  the  seeds  of  moral 
discernment,  which  reason  nurses  into  beautiful  life. 
Whence  these  seeds  are,  how  they  were  planted,  and  by 
whom  ? — these  are  questions  which  will  always  provoke 
differences  of  opinion.  Personally,  I  believe  that  it  was 
not  some  chance  wind  which  sowed  the  seeds  in  the 
human  soil,  but  that  it  came  to  us  from  the  moral  store- 
house of  the  universe.  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  believe  it. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  captain  drop  anchor  in  mid- 
ocean  ?  Has  he  ever  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  or  felt  with 
his  own  hands  the  dark  abysses  into  which  his  anchor 
penetrates  ?  Yet  he  will  tell  you  that  in  order  to  save 
his  ship  he  must  take  hold  of  the  depths  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  vision ;  to  keep  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  he  must  take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Man  stands  between  two  eternities.  Past  and 
future  are  shut  to  him.     To  understand  the  present,  he 
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must  take  hold  with  one  hand  of  the  past  and  with  the 
other  of  the  future,  that  the  glory  of  the  one  and  the 
hope  of  the  other  may  mingle  and  flow  in  his  life  of 
to-day. 

Against  the  position  that  the  moral  sense  is  innate, 
not  acquired,  and  that  experience  develops,  but  cannot 
create  conscience,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  there  are 
strong  objections.  The  experimental  school  affirms  that 
the  idea  of  duty  is  the  slow  product  of  experience :  The 
moral  sense  appears  innate,  but  it  is  in  fact  acquired.  If 
we  were  to  analyze  the  primitive  man  we  would  fail  to 
find  in  him  any  seeds  of  moral  discernment.  If  we  ask, 
How,  then,  has  the  word  "duty"  found  its  way  into 
human  speech  ?  the  answer  is  that,  the  barbarian  having 
remarked,  for  instance,  that  a  brave  act  or  fulfilling  one's 
promise  was  useful,  he  came  to  associate  such  an  act 
with  the  idea  of  goodness,  which  originally  meant 
utility ;  and  if  in  the  brain  of  the  infant  of  to-day  we 
find  in  germ  the  notion  of  duty,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
slow  depositions  of  aeons.  In  short,  the  theory  main- 
tains that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience. 
Nothing  is  in  the  mind  to-day  which  was  not  first  in  the 
senses. 

The  premises  upon  which  the  theory  is  based  are  not 
proved.  Is  it  true  that  man  in  the  childhood  of  the 
world  was  entirely  devoid  of  the  moral  sense  ?  Can  such 
a  statement  be  demonstrated  ?  May  we  not  at  least 
question  the  justice  of  such  a  sweeping  conclusion? 
But  suppose  we  admit  that  the  primitive  man  was  un- 
provided with  what  we  call  the  moral  sense.  Does 
experience  satisfactorily  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
moral  sense  in  man  to-day  ?     Evolution  does  not  mean 
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creation.  A  rosebush  will  never  develop  into  an  apple- 
tree,  nor  will  grapes  evolve  out  of  grasses.  It  is  not 
possible  to  evolve  from  a  germ  that  which  the  germ  does 
not  contain.  Evolution  postulates  the  existence  of  the 
seed,  the  germ.  Human  experience  is  not  the  author, 
but  the  commentary  of  the  idea  of  duty,  the  text  of  which 
was  originally  in  man. 

But  was  not  what  we  call  right  to-day  considered 
wrong  yesterday?  Are  not  right  and  wrong  relative 
terms  ?  Has  not  each  age,  each  country,  a  moral  code 
of  its  own  ?  The  sun  sets  in  Constantinople  when  it 
rises  in  New  York.  So  it  is  in  matters  moral.  What 
would  shock  the  refined  sensibilities  of  the  European  is 
a  part  of  the  commended  conduct  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
Bedouin  Arab  and  the  Spartan  of  ancient  days  considered 
theft  one  of  the  light  offences.  In  Mohammedan  lands 
it  is  as  binding  for  a  woman  to  veil  her  face  as  it  is  "  not 
to  bear  false  witness."  If  there  is  a  moral  sense,  why 
this  contradiction  ?  Why  does  it  speak  in  one  language 
to  the  Kurds  and  Cossacks  and  in  another  to  the  Celt 
and  Saxon  ?  Why  does  it  whisper  in  the  martyr's  ears, 
"  Well  done,"  and  turn  about  to  speak  the  very  same 
words  to  his  executioner?  Calvin  was  as  fully  in 
accord  with  his  moral  sense  as  Servetus;  Jackson 
with  his  faith  in  slavery  was  as  sincere  as  our  great 
Lincoln  with  his  faith  in  the  emancipation  of  the  negro. 
John  Brown  marched  to  his  grave  following  what  he 
thought  the  star  of  God  in  the  heavens,  which  his  perse- 
cutors considered  the  delusion  of  the  devil.  This  makes 
conscience  a  variable  authority.  Is  conscience  Catholic 
in  Rome  and  Protestant  in  Berlin  ?  Is  it  one  thing  in  the 
South  and  another  in  the  North  ? 
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But  to  deny  conscience  because  of  its  many  and  ap- 
parently contradictory  judgments  would  be  to  deny  life 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  forms,  because  of  the 
differences  of  race  and  color,  of  stature  and  station. 
Shall  we  deny  the  existence  of  light  because  it  is  red  in 
the  rose,  and  white  in  the  lily,  and  green  in  the  grass, 
and  yellow  in  the  gold  ?  Shall  we  deny  the  law  of 
movement  because  the  bird  flies  and  the  insect  creeps  and 
the  fish  swims  ?  Are  not  the  man  who  stands  erect  and 
carries  himself  with  rhythm  and  the  man  who  stumbles 
and  proceeds  crookedly  equally  subject  to  the  law  of 
movement  ?  You  say  the  Mohammedan  woman  thinks 
that  covering  her  face  is  as  binding  as  "  not  bearing  false 
witness."  The  assertion  is  not  true.  But  granted,  does 
it  prove  that  there  is  no  moral  sense,  or  that  the  moral 
sense  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  for  right  discern- 
ment ?  Does  the  fact  that  the  child  trembles  and  sways 
to  and  fro  in  its  attempt  to  walk  prove  that  the  child  is 
not  endowed  with  the  power  to  walk,  or  that  power  is 
not  yet  fully  developed  ?  If  the  barbarian  kills  and  steals 
without  realizing  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  then  he  is 
doing  what  he  considers  right,  which  proves  that  he 
wills  to  do  the  right.  But  if  he  kills  and  steals  under 
the  vague  notion  that  he  is  doing  what  he  ought  not  to 
do,  he  gives  evidence  of  a  will  to  do  the  right,  but  a  will 
too  weak  to  resist  passion. 

Then  there  is  the  theory  that  happiness,  not  morality, 
is  the  end  of  life.  Human  nature  tends  to  pleasure,  just 
as  water  runs  down  the  hill.  Man  seeks  pleasure,  not 
as  a  means  to  morality,  but  morality  as  a  means  to  pleas- 
ure. The  Cyrenian  philosopher,  Aristippus,  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  may  be  considered  the 
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founder  of  this  school.  The  theory  is  very  popular  in 
in  our  age.  We  come  in  contact  with  many  who,  even 
if  they  do  not  formally  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  show 
their  faith  in  it  by  their  conduct.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  in  his  time  covered  the  faces 
of  their  gods  with  a  veil  made  of  tissue  of  gold.  When 
one  approached  them,  a  priest  presented  himself  and 
gently  lifted  the  veil ;  but  what  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  was  nothing  but  a  crocodile,  or  a  serpent,  or 
some  other  repulsive  animal.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  re- 
ligion of  a  great  number  of  people  ?  From  the  outside 
it  looks  attractive,  but  when  the  veil  is  lifted,  it  is  some 
selfish,  vulgar  object  which  is  found  enthroned  and  wor- 
shipped. The  logical  consequence  of  making  pleasure 
the  summtcm  bonum  will  be  the  hatred  of  life.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  sacrificing  life  to  pleasure;  for,  if 
pleasure  be  the  end  of  life,  then  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
cast  away  life  when  it  no  longer  brings  pleasure.  Why 
survive  the  appetite  ?  Why  outlive  the  lust  ?  Why  not 
perish  with  the  cup  of  pleasure, — follow  the  bubble  into 
nothingness?  It  was  under  this  inspiration  that  in 
Alexandria  was  organized  the  society  of  co-mortals,  of 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  members.  In  this 
fellowship  it  was  considered  an  act  of  bravery  for  a  man 
to  stab  himself  to  death  when  life  had  ceased  to  give  him 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  the  tide  began  to  turn,  to  escape 
the  weariness,  the  languor,  the  ennui,  they  prayed  for  death. 
It  is  said  of  the  poet  Petronius,  a  favorite  of  Nero,  that 
he  studied,  by  opening  and  closing  a  blood-vessel,  how 
he  could  best  terminate  his  existence  as  soon  as  he  had 
lost  pleasure  in  his  pursuits.  How  long  would  it  take 
before  the  human  race  would  degenerate,  if  we  were  to 
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subscribe  sincerely  to  this  creed  ?  What  would  there  be 
left  to  distinguish  man  from  the  beast  ?  The  true  doc- 
trine of  morality  leaves  room  for  pleasure,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  pleasure  leaves  no  room  for  morality. 

Closely  allied  with  this  is  the  doctrine  of  private 
interest.  It  is  argued  that  by  instinct  man  is  selfish. 
Self-preservation  is  the  law  of  life.  The  true  basis  of 
morality  is  egoism,  hence,  whatever  promotes  my  interest 
is  moral,  and  whatever  hurts  my  interest  is  immoral.  In 
his  "  Philosophic  du  Devoir"  Ferraz  answers  this  posi- 
tion by  quoting  the  example  of  two  physicians,  who 
have  for  many  years  lived  and  prospered  in  the  same 
city.  By  the  exercise  of  their  talent  they  have  both 
accumulated  a  great  fortune  and  made  for  themselves  a 
brilliant  reputation.  The  city  in  which  they  live  is 
visited  with  a  terrible  disease.  One  of  the  physicians  is 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that,  after  having  worked 
night  and  day  during  twenty  years  for  the  public  good, 
now  in  his  old  years  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
him  to  escape  from  the  plague-stricken  city,  and  to  retire 
to  his  country  seat,  where  he  may  spend  his  remaining 
days  in  safety  and  comfort.  He  follows  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  his  calculation  saves  him.  The  other  physi- 
cian argues  to  himself  that,  because  of  his  experience  and 
talents,  he  is  more  needed  by  the  people  in  their  present 
hour  of  distress.  They  have  loved  him  in  the  past  and 
he  has  loved  them,  and  now  more  than  ever  must  this 
love  yield  its  highest  fruit.  He  obeys  a  higher  voice, 
and  concludes  to  remain  in  the  city.  While  he  is  dis- 
charging his  duty,  he  contracts  the  disease  and  dies. 
According  to  the  philosophy  of  interest,  which  of  the 
two  did  his  duty?    Certainly  the  physician  who  fled  from 
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danger.  If  interest  is  the  test  of  morality,  then  the  bad 
man  was  the  one  who  tarried  behind.  The  heroic  act 
was  in  running  away  from  the  scene  of  peril ;  the  cow- 
ardly act  was  in  defying  death.  Consequently,  the  men 
who  have  forgotten  themselves  in  loving  toil  for  hu- 
manity, the  men  who  have  pined  away  in  dungeons  for 
righteousness'  sake,  the  men  who  have  carried  fetters 
upon  their  limbs  and  perished  "  on  the  scaffold  high,  or 
in  the  battle's  van,"  were  fools,  who  threw  away  their 
immediate  and  private  interest  for  the  glory  of  a  future 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  see;  and  the  coward, 
the  selfseeker,  the  oppressor,  are  the  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  who  know  how  to  save  themselves  at  all 
costs.  Driven  from  this  position,  men  take  refuge  in  the 
doctrine  of  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
It  is  urged  that  a  man  must  seek  not  his  private  in- 
terest, but  the  interest  of  humanity.  The  philosopher 
Hobbes  did  much  to  popularize  this  theory.  He  was 
followed  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  apostle  of  "  utilitarian- 
ism." We  are  to  say  to  men,  "  Do  this,  not  because  it 
will  further  your  interest,  but  because  it  will  promote  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  If  interest  be 
the  ethical  test,  why  not  my  interest,  as  well  as  yours  or 
the  world's  ?  To  demand  of  me  the  sacrifice  of  my  own 
interest,  you  must  speak  to  me  in  the  name  of  something 
other  than  interest.  If  you  want  me  to  sacrifice  my 
happiness,  you  must  not  appeal  to  me  in  the  name  of  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  but  in  the  name  of  principle 
higher  than  happiness. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  beginnings  of  the  moral 
life.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  of  the 
moral  life.     In  spite  of  Herbert  Spencer's  criticisms,  the 
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magnificent  words  of  Kant  about  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
the  conscience  of  man  as  the  two  things  that  fill  him  with 
awe,  find  a  response  in  every  heart.  Let  a  man  ask  him- 
self again  and  again  this  question,  Is  it  permitted  to 
commit  an  injustice  ?  The  answer  will  be  an  everlasting 
"no  !"  Before  he  can  answer  "yes,"  he  must  argue  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  it  is  not  an  injustice  which  he  is 
about  to  commit,  that  under  the  circumstances  it  is  right. 
If  men  calumniate  a  thing  before  they  hate  it,  they  justify 
a  thing  before  they  do  it.  Concerning  this  point  ethical 
culture  speaks  without  hesitation  or  ambiguity.  Matter 
is  not  the  mother  of  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  learn 
from  the  physical  world  the  lesson  of  morality.  The 
lightning  shaft  strikes  irrespective  of  persons ;  the  tor- 
nado slays  alike  the  innocent  child  and  the  tyrant; 
the  earthquake  is  free  from  all  moral  scruples.  The 
spider  kills  the  fly,  and  the  fly  in  return  falls  upon  the 
weaker  insects  and  feeds  on  them.  The  serpent  robs  the 
bird's  home,  but  the  dove  is  as  cruel  to  the  crawling 
worm  as  the  hawk  is  to  the  dove.  What  is  there  in  all 
this  to  account  for  the  words  "  I  ought "  ?  If  man  did 
not  possess  in  himself  the  magnetic  needle  which  always 
points  to  the  polar  star  of  duty,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
material  world  that  could  give  it  to  him.  Whenever  we 
protest  against  wrong,  it  is  from  within  that  we  draw  our 
inspiration.  Over  two  thousand  years  ago,  Socrates,  in 
a  conversation  with  an  Athenian  priest,  explained  the 
essence  of  the  moral  life. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  holy,  and  what  impious  ?"  asked  Socrates. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  was  the  reply  of  the  confident  theologian.  *'  That  which 
is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  holy,  and  what  is  not  pleasing  to  them  is 
impious." 
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"Admirably  answered.  But,  my  excellent  friend,  do  not  the  gods 
quarrel  ?  And  is  it  not  said  that  there  are  enmities  among  them  and 
jealousies,  one  of  another,  so  that  what  is  pleasing  to  Jupiter  would  be 
very  uncomfortable  to  Saturn,  and  what  would  make  Vulcan  clap  his 
hands  would  make  Juno  bite  her  lips  with  vexation  ?" 

"  It  is  truly  said,"  spoke  the  priest. 

"  So  then  you  see,"  continued  Socrates, "  if  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
gods  be  holy,  the  same  thing  would  be  at  once  holy  and  unholy,  since 
it  is  pleasing  to  some  gods  and  displeasing  to  others." 

The  priest  replied,  "  What  all  the  gods  love  is  holy  and  what  they  all 
hate  is  impious,  and  what  some  hate  and  others  love  is  neither  holy  nor 
impious,  or  both." 

"  But,  my  dear  Euthythro,"  resumed  the  philosopher,  "  is  not  that  which 
is  loved  one  thing,  and  that  which  loves  another?" 

«  Certainly." 

•*  And  since  the  gods  are  one  thing,  and  holiness  another,  is  holiness 
holy  because  they  love  it,  or  do  they  love  it  because  it  is  holy?" 


The  mission  of  an  Ethical  Society : 

Some  of  you  may  have  observed  in  the  autumn  months 
that  very  strange  phenomenon  to  which  Mr.  Guyau  refers 
in  his  "  L'Irreligion  de  I'Avenir."  Looking  up  one  sees  a 
shower  of  stars  falling  from  the  zenith  thick  and  fast 
like  the  flakes  of  a  luminous  snow.  While  gazing  on 
you  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  blue  vault  itself  is  get- 
ting loose  from  its  anchorage ;  that  the  fixed  stars  and 
planets  are  dropping  out  of  the  sky,  and  that  within  a 
few  moments  the  firmament  will  crack  and  crumble  in 
pieces.  But  suddenly  the  shower  of  aerolites  ceases,  the 
whirlwind  of  falling  stars  is  over,  and  once  more  the 
eternal  heavens  shine  as  serenely  as  of  old.  We  regain 
assurance.  It  was  not  the  firmament  that  was  falling, 
not  the  eternal  lights  that  were  going  out, — no,  not  they. 

Truth  has  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  masses 
with  tradition  and  tenet,  and  when  these  begin  to  fall 
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from  the  eminence  accorded  to  them  by  the  past,  they 
imagine  that  the  very  heavens  are  tumbling  upon  their 
heads.  It  is  then  that  the  cry  of  fear  is  raised,  Where 
will  all  this  end?  What  will  prevent  the  world  from 
being  plunged  into  darkness  ?  It  is  the  mission  of  an 
Ethical  Society  to  point  to  the  moral  heavens,  which, 
despite  changing  creeds  and  falling  idols,  continue  to 
shine  with  undiminished  splendor. 

The  Indian  poet,  Ramayana,  sings  of  a  saint  of  his 
land  who  united  in  his  person  all  the  great  virtues.  One 
day  he  invoked  the  god  Indra,  but  the  capricious  deity 
shut  his  ears  to  the  prayer  of  the  just  man,  and  it  fell 
back  to  the  earth  unanswered.  Thereupon  the  saint 
rose  in  his  righteous  wrath,  and,  summoning  all  his 
powers,  challenged  the  wayward  god  to  an  open  combat. 
At  his  word  of  command  new  luminaries  appeared  in  the 
heavens.  Confident  of  power,  borne  of  his  integrity,  he 
undertook  to  order  new  gods  into  existence.  Thereupon 
Indra  was  so  alarmed  that  he  hastened  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  just  man.  The  god  said  to  the  pure  and  holy 
man,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  Even  the  gods 
may  fall  from  heaven,  but  not  morality.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Ethical  Movement  to  reconcile  ethics  with  religion. 
All  faiths,  all  creeds,  must  make  their  peace  with  ethics. 
The  gods  must  become  moral  before  they  can  become 
immortal. 

It  is  the  mission  of  Ethical  Culture  to  create  and  com- 
municate new  moral  ideas.  The  moral  world  is  the  work 
of  man.  We  do  not  make  the  physical  forces  ;  the  laws 
which  govern  the  constellations,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
seas,  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  the  processes  of  the 
suns.     The  day  dawns  and  the  day  draws  to  a  close ;  the 
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forests  put  on  their  foliage  and  in  due  time  drop  their 
leaves,  under  the  play  of  forces  independent  of  the  will 
of  man.  We  may  all  bandage  our  eyes,  and  still  the  sun 
will  shine.  The  shutting  or  the  opening  of  our  eyes  will 
have  no  effect  upon  the  light ;  but  there  will  be  no  moral 
light,  if  our  spiritual  eye  be  darkened.  There  will  be  no 
justice  or  goodness  or  truth  in  the  world  if  we  do  not 
create  them,  if  we  do  not  express  them.  When  con- 
science sets,  the  light  of  a  whole  world  will  be  gone. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  language  of  a  barbarous  people 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hunza,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  from  the  substantive  the  idea  of  human  person- 
ality. For  instance,  instead  of  saying  "  this  horse,"  "  this 
house,"  they  must  say  "  my  horse,"  "  my  house,"  or 
"  your  horse;"  "  your  house."  This  holds  true  in  the 
moral  world.  The  idea  of  the  good  is  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  personality.  A  good  act,  a  true  word,  a 
brave^  deed  belongs  to  some  man  or  woman,  proceeds 
from  some  soul.  For  this  reason  morality  is  art.  A 
moral  force  is  a  creation  of  man.  It  is  not  found  ready 
made,  as  is  the  ore  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the 
stream  that  spins  for  us,  or  the  winds  that  turn  our  mills. 
Just  as  Mozart  creates  his  symphonies,  man  creates  his 
ideals.  We  do  not  read  in  the  stars  the  law  of  brother- 
hood, or  learn  from  the  mouth  of  the  waves  the  ten  com- 
mandments, or  dig  out  of  the  ground  the  law  of  charity^ 
or  pluck  from  the  trees  the  law  of  purity  and  beauty, — 
we  create  them.  The  naturalists  tell  us  that  this  planet 
existed  ages  before  man  appeared.  All  the  physical 
forces  which  exist  to-day  existed  then,  but  there  was  no 
ethics  until  man  arrived.  At  his  birth  a  new  world  was 
born.     There  was  the  world  of  matter  which  man  found 
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ready  at  his  birth,  and  the  world  of  spirit,  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  which  is  the  work  of  his  hands. 
The  home,  the  school,  the  press,  the  church,  the  nation, 
the  idea  of  a  humanity, — these  are  some  of  the  forces 
created  by  man.  We  must  see  that  the  home  promotes 
the  moral  health  of  all  its  members.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  theological  dogma  of  predestination,  but  I  believe  in 
the  moral  doctrine  of  parental  foreordination.  Father 
and  mother  decree  from  the  very  first  the  fate  of  their 
offspring ;  they  write  upon  its  forehead  its  future.  The 
ethical  father  should  be  even  more  careful  of  his  home 
than  of  his  business  ;  more  serious  about  the  interests  of 
his  home  than  the  success  of  his  firm  ;  less  anxious  about 
"  failing  in  business"  than  failing  in  the  home.  To  ele- 
vate the  life  of  the  community,  to  purify  the  political  life, 
the  business  life,  the  social  life ;- to  cultivate  the  ethical 
sense  in  literature;  to  make  the  press  moral  in  its  influ- 
ence; to  spur  the  church  to  freedom  and  progress  is  the 
task  which  we  have  set  before  us.  We  are  not  laboring 
or  hoping  for  a  day  when  the  church.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, shall  be  no  more,  but  when  they  shall  be  more 
ethical.  We  have  not  undertaken  to  destroy  the  existing 
channels  through  which  wholesome  influences  flow,  but 
to  cleanse  them,  deepen  them,  broaden  them,  that  they 
may  carry  a  fuller  flow  of  the  stream  of  life.  We  have 
not  come  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  priests  and  preachers, 
but  to  give  them  a  diviner  unction,  a  more  daring  accent. 
It  is  not  our  prayer  that  the  church  may  die,  but  that  the 
church  may  live. 

Again,  as  I  have  already  intimated  in  my  opening 
words,  the  mission  of  an  Ethical  Society  is  to  make  for 
unity.     In  the  realm  of  the  moral  life  there  is  one  broad 
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highway,,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  are  that  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  earth  are  deserting  the  side  paths  and  hurry- 
ing into  this  shining  avenue.  By  unity  we  do  not  mean 
similarity.  Not  the  unity  which  degenerates  into  imita- 
tion, but  the  unity  which  encourages  independence,  In 
other  words,  the  unity  must  be  honest.  It  must  not  be 
injurious  to  any  one.  You  must  not  make  the  entrance 
to  your  fellowship  so  narrow  that  a  man  shall  have  to 
contract  and  squeeze  himself  into  it,  nor  the  doorway  so 
low  that  one  must  stoop  and  bend  one's  neck  in  order  to 
come  in.  It  is  said  by  the  friends  of  Goethe  that  on  his 
return  from  Rome  they  observed  in  his  countenance  and 
conversation  a  great  change.  He  was  so  much  riper  and 
deeper  that  they  could  hardly  recognize  him.  That  is 
what  happens  to  the  sectarian  who  has  entered  into  the 
ethical  spirit.  Respect  for  the  conscience  of  others  is  the 
bond  of  fellowship.  When  we  possess  the  truth,  we  love 
the  whole  world.  The  fact  that  there  are  men  who  are 
still  in  darkness  will  make  us  pity  them ;  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  groping  for  the  light  will  make  us  revere 
them. 

Weakness  is  jealous,  strength  is  generous. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  loyal  to  the  cause  we  profess 
unless  we  become  apostles  of  the  truth.  Truth  is  like 
wealth  :  it  increases  by  circulation.  To  acquire  the  truth 
is  only  one-half  of  our  work ;  to  share  it  with  others  is 
the  other  and  nobler  part.  ''  My  faith,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, "  has  risen  infinitely  in  my  eyes  since  I  have  per- 
suaded another  to  share  it  with  me."  "  After  the  joy  of 
discovering  truth  for  one's  self  is  the  joy  of  communi- 
cating it  to  others,"  said  the  young  Frenchman  whose 
premature  death  has  robbed  the  world  of  a  great  light. 
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I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
Ethical  Culture.  They  think  they  have  outgrown  the 
institutions  which  may  be  good  enough  for  the  common 
people.  They  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  the  re- 
former ;  they  smile  at  the  bright  hopes  of  the  prophet. 
They  will  not  identify  themselves  with  any  movement  or 
go  to  any  church  or  society.  When  Sunday  morning 
comes,  their  newspaper  is  all  that  can  interest  them.  I 
wish  I  could  rouse  such  people  out  of  this  biting  indiffer- 
ence !  If  you  think  you  have  the  truth,  what  are  you 
doing  with  it  ?  If  you  possess  the  light,  why  not  let  it 
shine  in  your  life  ?  Why  not  mingle  with  your  fellow- 
men,  show  yourself  in  public  places,  touch  and  be  touched. 
Let  people  see  now  and  then  the  tear  rise  to  your  eye, 
the  color  mount  to  your  cheek  under  the  influence  of  a 
common  emotion,  let  them  see  your  lips  move  with  an 
aspiration  and  prayer.  Yes,  take  some  neglected,  out-of- 
the-way  chapel  or  meeting-house,  and  become  a  factor  in 
it.  Give  them  your  influence,  your  presence.  Show 
them  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  business  cares  of  the 
weary  week-days,  you  are  still  alive  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  How  I  wish  I  could  reach  and  rouse  the  men  and 
women  who  are  taken  up  with  their  home  and  children 
and  business  and  pleasure,  who  have  been  walled  in, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  the  gossamer  threads  of  indif- 
ference ! 

To  have  the  truth  and  to  hide  it  is  theft. 

To  have  the  truth  in  one's  soul  and  not  to  express  it 
is  to  oppress  the  soul. 

To  possess  the  truth  and  not  to  become  its  apostle  is 
to  persecute  the  truth. 

How  often  in  my  conversations  with  men  and  women 
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have  I  said  in  my  own  mind,  "  Here  is  one  who  knows 
the  truth,  but  ties  it  up  in  a  napkin  and  puts  it  away ; 
one  who  has  the  light,  but  covers  it,  lest  those  who 
sit  in  darkness  should  see  it  and  be  thrilled." 

If  fear  be  the  jailer  of  the  mind,  indifference  is  its 
blight. 

True  morality  is  like  true  genius :  it  cannot  be  sterile, 
it  must  create. 

I  would  say  to  the  men  and  women  who  find  no  time 
between  business  and  play  to  further  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  and  who  withdraw  from  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  which  is  going 
on  at  their  very  doors,  "  You  are  lost."  The  only  way 
to  save  yourselves  is  to  become  a  power  in  the  life  of  the 
common  people,  urging  humanity  to  higher  heights  of 
excellence. 

Step  into  the  arena  and  take  up  the  sword  of  truth ; 
march  in  front  and  let  your  lamps  be  burning ! 

He  who  has  something  of  his  life,  of  his  love,  of  his 
thought  circulating  in  the  world,  and  making  the  world 
cleaner,  sweeter,  is  the  moral  man.  But  our  life  must  be 
the  argument  of  our  creed.  We  must  lift  our  heart  to 
the  height  of  our  faith.  Great  thoughts  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  are  great  in  character.  The  pure 
in  heart  must  speak  the  words  of  highest  wisdom. 

Ethical  Culture  is  a  spiritual  religion. 

The  law  forbids  theft,  yet  it  is  not  merely  in  refraining 
from  open  usurpation  of  our  neighbor's  goods  that  we 
prove  our  moral  power.  To  steal  is  a  crime ;  not  to  steal 
is  not  a  virtue.  The  human  statutes  punish  theft,  but  do 
not  reward  the  omission  of  theft.  It  is  when  we  purge  our 
hearts  of  greed,  the  insatiable  desire  which  devours  the 
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better  elements  of  the  soul,  which  looks  with  an  envious 
eye  upon  the  good  fortune  of  others;  it  is  when  we 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  which  counts  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others  its  own,  which  hastens  to  help  and  to 
soothe  and  bless,  that  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Ethical 
Culture. 

The  law  forbids  bearing  false  witness  against  one's 
neighbor.  The  courts  punish  perjury,  but  it  is  not 
merely  in  refraining  from  open  falsehood  that  we  show 
any  positive  virtue.  It  is  in  cultivating  an  inward  honesty 
with  ourselves,  it  is  when  we  are  sincere  and  serious 
in  our  inner  life,  that  we  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  How  many  there  are  who  will  not  bear 
false  witness  before  a  judge,  yet  live  a  life  of  untruth. 
Their  life  at  home  is  a  lie;  their  life  on  the  street  is  a  lie ; 
their  life  in  the  church  is  a  lie.  "  Except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

The  law  forbids  drunkenness  and  murder:  but  the 
spiritual  application  of  the  law  does  not  stop  with  obe- 
dience to  the  mere  letter.  The  word  that  hurts  and  blasts 
the  reputation  of  another,  that  provokes  prejudice,  that 
sows  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  steals  from  a  man  his  peace ; 
the  intemperance  in  speech,  in  dress,  in  self-gratification 
of  all  kinds, — these  may  not  be  forbidden  by  any  written 
laws,  yet  it  is  abstinence  from  these  that  makes  for  purity 
and  health.  It  is  when  we  are  pure  in  heart  that  we  be- 
come partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  law  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  It 
is  to  commit  a  crime  against  society  to  be  guilty  of  adul- 
tery.    But  the  law  cannot  control  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
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the  impure  thought,  the  carnal  appetite,  the  polluted 
imagination.  **  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery :  But  I  say 
unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart."  It  is  utility  the  law  seeks :  it  is  chastity,  which 
the  religion  of  the  spirit  commands.  Ethical  Culture  is 
a  spiritual  religion,  because  no  laws  or  commandments 
can  fully  express  its  ineffable  life. 

I  cannot  help  saying  that  because  of  this  spiritual 
emphasis,  Ethical  Culture  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
Christianity  than  with  any  other  religion.  We  speak  of 
the  ethical  spirit  of  Jesus,  but  we  say  the  ethical  code  of 
Moses  or  of  Solomon.  The  one  is  a  spirit,  the  others 
are  a  system.  In  its  breadth  and  hope,  too.  Ethical  Cul- 
ture and  Christianity  are  alike.  Brahminism  had  no  mes- 
sage for  the  world.  Judaism  was  the  religion  of  a  clan. 
Christianity  announced  itself  as  the  redeemer  of  the 
world.  May  we  not  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  newer 
Christianity,  purged  of  all  the  elements  of  dogmatism 
and  materialism,  shall  join  hands  with  Ethical  Culture 
to  promote  truth  and  morality  ?  Christianity  may  be 
nearer  to  Ethical  Culture  than  any  of  the  other  religions, 
notwithstanding  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  grow- 
ing less  and  less  ceremonial,  and  more  and  more  ethical. 
The  duty  of  the  present  hour  is  to  organize  all  faiths — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish,  Pagan — into  one  harmonious, 
living  body  for  moral  action.  When  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
author  of  "Aspirations  of  the  World,"  saw  the  cathedral 
of  Milan  for  the  first  time,  lifting  its  snowy  white  spires 
into  the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens,  she  felt  that  this  was 
typical  of  that  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  future,  a  fellow- 
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ship  which  shall  welcome  the  growing  thoughts  of  all 
nations,  bind  men  together  not  by  the  letter,  but  by  the 
spirit,  and  weave  their  hopes  and  faiths  into  a  stupendous 
temple,  broad  enough  to  seat  humanity,  and  high  enough 
to  dwell  in  the  perennial  sunlight  of  the  heavens. 

"  Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed." 


THE  MODERN  SAINT. 

BY   FELIX   ABLER. 

This  is  a  period  not  only  of  industrial  depression,  but 
for  many  people  also  of  moral  depression.  Many  a  man 
has  seen  the  fabric  of  his  fortune  fall  into  ruins.  Many 
a  one  has  been  cast  down  from  the  height  to  which  he 
had  slowly  climbed,  and  is  now  compelled  to  begin  life 
over  again.  Worse  than  this ;  many,  many  thousands, 
and  among  them  persons  of  more  than  average  education 
and  intelligence,  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  bitterest 
want.  To  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  is  an 
elementary  precept  of  morality,  upon  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  expatiate.  But  there  is  also  another 
kind  of  hunger  which  times  like  these  are  apt  to  arouse  or 
to  sharpen — the  hunger  for  spiritual  food,  the  craving  for 
some  sort  of  solution  to  the  enigma  of  life  that  shall  make 
it  seem  less  dark  and  terrible,  for  some  kind  of  support 
that  shall  be  found  availing  "  when  other  comforts  fail 
and  helpers  flee."  Poverty  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
certain  intellectual  stupor  which  has  been  much  praised 
as  a  blessed  anodyne  of  ills ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  comparing  their  lot  with  that 
of  the  more  fortunate,  and  to  lead  them  to  accept  their 
misery  with  a  kind  of  dull,  uncomplaining  resignation. 
Unfortunately,  the  ranks  of  the  poor  of  New  York,  as  I 
know  from  personal  observation,  are  at  present  to  a  not 
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inconsiderable  degree  recruited  from  among  an  unusually 
educated  class,  in  whose  case  the  blessed  anodyne  is 
altogether  ineffective,  who  are  sufficiently  intellectual  to 
understand  their  situation  in  all  its  bearings,  and  often 
possess  enough  philosophical  acumen  to  push  to  the  last 
extreme  the  questions  which  men  in  their  sorest  per- 
plexities address  to  the  powers  of  destiny.  I  have  many 
a  time  wished  that  I  might  be  able  to  say  something 
pertinent  to  the  needs  of  such  persons.  And  though  I 
realize  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  am  conscious 
of  the  suspicion  of  pharisaism  which  may  attach  to  any 
attempt  to  grapple  with  it,  I  do  not  think  that  at  a  time 
like  the  present  such  considerations  ought  to  weigh. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  the  "  Modern 
Saint"  for  my  subject  this  morning. 

The  modern  saint !  What  is  a  saint  ?  We  shall  be 
able  the  better  to  arrive  at  a  definition  by  contrasting  the 
saint  with  the  hero.  How  then  shall  we  describe  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  hero  ?  Let  us  look  around 
for  a  few  exarpples.  A  week  ago  a  Dutch  sailor  was 
decorated  with  the  medal  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
Massachusetts  for  bravery  on  the  high  seas.  In  the 
midst  of  a  furious  gale  a  boat  was  got  ready  to  save  the 
crew  of  a  sinking  schooner,  and  volunteers  were  called 
for.  This  sailor  among  others  offered  to  take  the  terrible 
risk.  The  boat  was  no  sooner  lowered  than  it  capsized, 
and  all  in  it  perished  with  the  exception  of  the  man  in 
question.  He,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  was  finally 
drawn  from  the  icy  waves,  and  being  carefully  tended 
recovered  from  the  shock  he  had  received.  In  putting 
his  life  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  fellow-creatures  in 
distress,  he  had  exhibited  a  heroic  quality,  and  the  mark 
of  distinction  he  received  was  justly  conferred.     Grace 
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Darling  was  a  heroine  of  a  similar  type.  The  fireman 
who  gropes  his  way  through  the  smoke  and  flames  of  a 
burning  house  to  a  room  where  a  helpless  child  is  lying 
and  carries  it  in  safety  to  its  mother's  arms,  is  regarded 
as  a  hero.  On  a  wider  scale  heroism  is  displayed  by  the 
successful  general,  who  in  the  teeth  of  danger  brings  his 
cause  to  triumph,  or  who  wrests  victory  from  the  very 
jaws  of  defeat.  Miltiades  was  a  hero.  Epaminondas 
was  a  hero.  Our  own  Washington  was  a  hero.  Charle- 
magne in  mediaeval  history  is  a  figure  of  heroic  mould. 
Henry  of  Navarre  proved  himself  a  leader  of  heroic 
dash  and  brilliancy. 

We  may  describe  the  hero  as  a  person  who  is  great  in 
action,  whose  greatness  consists  in  what  he  does.  Per 
contrast,  a  saint  is  a  person  whose  greatness  consists  in 
what  he  is.  In  one  case  we  have  activity,  in  the  other 
passivity.  In  the  one  case  we  have  visible  triumph. 
The  hero  is  a  person  who  accomplishes  great  results 
despite  difficulties  and  dangers  that  block  the  way.  The 
degree  of  his  heroism  is  proportionate  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  to  the  greatness  of 
the  triumph  which,  nevertheless,  he  achieves.  Heroism 
and  failure  do  not  go  together.  The  hero  is  one  who  in 
a  great  cause  and  against  great  difficulties  grandly  suc- 
ceeds. At  least  he  must  display  the  qualities  which,  as 
a  rule,  lead  to  success.  The  saint,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  achieves  no  visible  result  whatever.  Often  his  life 
seems  a  failure.  Often  he  is  a  great  sufferer,  and  in  the 
end  succumbs.  He  does  not  necessarily  possess  the  art 
of  making  others  accept  his  ideas.  He  only  possesses 
the  art  of  being  true  to  his  ideas.  The  saint  is  a  womanly 
man :  not  a  womanish  man,  but  a  womanly  man ;  a  man 
who  combines  with  masculine  strength  the  unspeakable 
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power  of  suffering  which  is  in  woman.  The  hero  may- 
be compared  to  one  who  kindles  a  great  light  in  the 
world,  who  sets  up  blazing  torches  in  the  dark  streets  of 
life  for  men  to  see  by.  The  saint  is  a  man  who  walks 
through  the  dark  paths  of  the  world — himself  a  light! 
This  constitutes  a  great  difference,  and  with  it  is  con- 
nected a  second  difference  equally  noteworthy.  The 
hero  possesses  one  single  virtue — his  heroism.  But  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  in  him  of  grave 
defects,  and  even  vices.  Henry  the  IV.,  however  great 
the  services  he  rendered  to  France,  however  dazzling  his 
exploits  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  in  private  life  a  gam- 
bler and  a  libertine.  Charlemagne,  who  married  in  suc- 
cession nine  wives,  was  weak  in  ways  too  well  known  to 
require  mention.  Again,  several  of  the  leading  generals 
on  the  Confederate  side  during  our  Civil  War  became 
connected  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  infamous 
Louisiana  Lottery  scheme,  not  to  speak  of  instances 
nearer  home.  Even  he  who  leaps  into  the  sea  to  save  a 
drowning  fellow-creature,  or  rescues  a  child  from  the 
flames — heroic  as  his  deed  undoubtedly  is — may  in  other 
respects  be  chargeable  with  seriously  derogating  from 
the  moral  standard.  The  saint,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
whose  character  is  all  of  a  piece,  whose  whole  being  is 
transformed  by  the  moral  principle  to  which  he  acknowl- 
edges allegiance.  The  saint  is  one  whose  life  is  altogether 
fashioned  on  the  pattern  of  the  supreme  virtue,  who 
illustrates  the  supreme  virtue  in  his  behavior.  Does  this 
then  mean  that  saints  are  wholly  impeccable  and  with- 
out blemish  ?  By  no  means.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  the 
author  of  the  Inquisition,  is  a  saint  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  From  our  point  of  view  we  should  not  con- 
sider this  ruthless  enemy  of  heretics  an  irreproachable 
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character ;  but  the  persecution  of  heretics  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  deemed  compatible  with,  nay,  a  cor- 
ollary of  devotion  to  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
supreme  virtue.  The  saint  is  one  who  conforms  to,  and 
at  least  approximately  realizes,  the  ideal  set  up  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  hero,  however  he  may  recognize 
the  same  standard,  does  not  necessarily  attempt  fully 
to  conform  to  it.  Valor,  the  capacity  of  performing 
deeds  from  which  men  of  lesser  courage  shrink,  is  his 
distinguishing  trait. 

There  have  been  saints  among  the  followers  of  many 
religions,  among  the  Hindoos,  for  instance,  and  the 
Mohammedans;  but  when  we  speak  of  saints,  we 
commonly  have  in  view  those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  conception  of  the  supreme  virtue  and  what  it 
demands  of  us  changes  from  age  to  age,  and  hence 
the  type  of  sainthood  changes  from  age  to  age.  Let 
us  consider  the  Catholic  type  before  we  speak  of  the 
modern.  The  word  saint  means  a  holy  one.  The 
saints  are  those  who  have  entered  into  the  perfection 
of  God.  In  their  various  subdivisions  as  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  holy  women 
they  form  the  celestial  court.  They  enjoy  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  vision  of  God.  They  reign  with  Him  ; 
they  will  sit  as  assessors  at  the  great  judgment;  and 
they  are  intercessors  pleading  for  mercy.  In  the  canon 
or  register  of  the  saints  (whence  the  word  canoniza- 
tion, putting  some  one  on  the  canon  or  register)  we 
find  the  names  of  kings  and  emperors,  popes  and  pre- 
lates, and  of  low-born  monks  and  children  of  swine- 
herds side  by  side.  In  this  the  Roman  Church  is  true 
to  the  democratic  principle.  There  are  but  two  condi- 
tions which  the  candidate  for  canonization   is  required 
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to  fulfil.  He  must  have  exemplified  in  his  life  what 
Catholicism  regards  as  the  supreme  virtue, — viz., 
absolute  faith,  having  in  it  no  taint  of  heresy,  and,  as 
the  practical  counterpart  of  such  faith,  a  life  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasure, 
and  given  up  to  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  This 
is  the  first  condition;  the  second  is  that  he  must  have 
worked  at  least  two  miracles.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  the  martyrs  were/^r  excellence  the  saints, — they 
who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood,  and  also  demon- 
strated their  contempt  of  bodily  joy  by  the  willingness 
with  which  they  endured  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Ex- 
amples of  this  class  are  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr 
mentioned  in  Acts ;  St.  Lawrence  in  the  third  centyry, 
who  suffered  death  by  fire  and  who  even  out  of  the  flames 
taunted  the  tyrants  that  tortured  him ;  and  the  saints  of 
the  amphitheatre  who  met  death  often  with  such  sublime 
fortitude.  Later  on,  when  Christianity  had  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  and  occasions  for  martyrdom  became  rare, 
the  ranks  of  the  saints  were  recruited  from  among  those 
who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Church  with  the  weapons 
of  the  intellect,  such  as  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  from  among  those  who  defended  the  Church 
against  the  onslaught  of  the  heretics,  as  Dominic, 
above  mentioned,  and  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit 
order;  from  among  those  who  risked  their  lives  in 
spreading  the  faith  among  the  heathen,  as  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  especially  from  among  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  virtuosity  in  macerating  the 
flesh  and  subduing  the  senses.  Of  this  last  class  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  is  a  signal  example,  she  who  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  time  in  which  she  allowed  herself  the 
boon  of  sleep  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 
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four,  who  wore  an  iron  chain  around  her  body  till  it  ate 
into  her  flesh,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  scourging 
herself  till  the  blood  flowed  thrice  daily.  There  are 
many  traits  in  the  stories  of  these  saints  which  simply 
repel  us.  But  there  are  others  that  possess  an  imper- 
ishable charm,  and  will  always  attract  and  fascinate.  No 
one  can  read  such  a  life  as  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
without  being  struck  by  the  many  eminently  humane 
qualities  that  appear  in  that  singular  narrative ;  the 
sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  poor,  for  instance, — a 
sympathy  that  went  to  the  extreme  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, and  led  him  to  speak  of  poverty  as  his  bride. 
Also  the  tender  sentiment  of  oneness  with  nature,  the 
feeling  that  nothing  natural  can  be  noxious  or  harmful, 
that  caused  him  to  speak  in  quaint,  beautiful  fashion  of 
the  birds  as  "  my  sisters,  the  birds,"  and  also  of  death  as 
"  my  sister,  death."  Nor  can  any  one  read  such  a  legend  as 
that  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  without 
feeling  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  In  her  story  we  find  the  very  apotheosis  of  charity 
and  of  its  irresistible  spell.  Her  biographer  lays  special 
stress  upon  the  power  of  her  touch.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  have  the  magic  touch.  When  the  savage 
king  Childeric  determined  to  slay  his  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  he  fled  from  the  city,  fearing  from  past  experience 
lest  the  prayers  of  Genevieve  might  move  him  from  his 
purpose,  and  caused  the  gates  to  be  bolted  and  barred 
behind  him.  Genevieve,  speeding  after  him  in  frantic 
pursuit,  and  finding  her  egress  prevented,  lifted  her 
hands  in  momentary  despair;  but  no  sooner  did  she 
touch  the  gates  than  the  bolts  flew  back  of  their  own 
accord  and  the  gates  flung  open,  and  she,  casting  herself 
at  the  king's  feet,  implored  for  mercy,  and  he  could  not 
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resist  her  supplications,  and  his  intended  victims  were 
saved.  The  legends  of  the  early  saints  are  often  what 
may  be  called  fairy  tales  of  virtue ;  but  whether  true  or 
not,  they  are  lovely  reading  all  the  same,  and  betray  a 
spirit  that  is  creditable  to  those  who  invented  them. 
And  when  we  come  at  last  to  some  of  the  more  recent 
of  the  Catholic  saints,  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  ex- 
ample, we  stand  quite  awe-struck,  and  the  degree  of 
disallowance  which  we  feel  becomes  comparatively  slight, 
and  the  tide  of  assent  flows  much  more  freely  and  fully. 
But  he  whom  I  have  last  mentioned  excites  our  respect 
and  affection,  precisely  because  he  comes  more  near  than 
others  to  the  modern  idea  of  what  a  saint  should  be. 
And  it  is  time  now  to  inquire  what  that  idea  is, — to  try 
to  define  the  modern  type  of  sainthood. 

The  saint,  I  have  said,  is  one  who  approximately  real- 
izes what  is  considered  to  be  the  supreme  virtue.  We 
must,  therefore,  ask  what  in  modern  times  is  regarded  as 
the  supreme  virtue,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  answer 
as  to  what  manner  of  man  will  answer  to  the  description 
of  a  modern  saint.  Many  persons  will  be  disposed  to 
say  that  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others  is  the 
supreme  virtue.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  construct  a  modern  saint's  calendar,  for  of  pure  and 
lofty  altruism  we  have  many  illustrious  examples.  Every 
one  will  think  in  this  connection  of  John  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  a  real  lover  of  his  fellow-men,  the  first 
to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  English  prison  system  ;  who, 
though  a  confirmed  valetudinarian,  spent  years  of  his 
life  and  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  collecting  evi- 
dence to  prove  to  the  most  sceptical  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough-going  reform  in  the  then  prevailing  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  class.     John  Howard,  the 
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friend  of  the  prisoners,  who  saved  them  from  the  foul, 
noisome  dungeons  in  which  they  were  confined,  saved 
them  from  the  horrible  system  of  extortion  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  unscrupulous  jailers,  and,  above 
all,  procured  the  liberation  of  many  who  had  been 
incarcerated  despite  their  manifest  and  acknowledged 
innocence !  John  Howard,  who  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  cause  and  check  the 
spread  of  the  plague,  visiting  the  lazarettos  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant  on  this  humane  mission,  and  who,  when  he 
died,  a  victim  to  his  charitable  endeavors,  requested  that 
no  monument  should  ever  be  erected  over  his  ashes ;  but 
that  over  the  spot  where  he  rested  a  sun-dial  might  be 
erected,  so  that  men  as  they  walked  by  might  note  the 
passing  of  the  hours,  the  flight  of  time  !  He  will  doubt- 
less be  thought  of  as  an  example  of  the  modern  saint, 
and  Sister  Dora,  who  shut  herself  up  in  the  small-pox 
hospital,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  the  "  angel  of  Scutari," 
of  whom  Longfellow  has  sung  so  tenderly,  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  others  of  the  same  type. 

Are  these  men  and  women  then  very  saints  ?  They 
have  lived  noble  lives.  Our  heart  goes  out  to  them  with 
unstinted  gratitude.  They  might  have  enjoyed  ease 
and  comfort,  and  they  chose  to  share  the  sufferings  of 
others.  Those  others  were  compelled  to  live  in  the 
house  of  pain,  could  not  escape  from  it.  They,  the  John 
Howards  and  the  Florence  Nightingales,  might  have  lived 
in  the  house  of  joy.  They  elected  of  their  own  free-will 
to  immure  themselves  in  the  house  of  pain,  moved  thereto 
by  an  overwhelming  pity.  Such  action  is  great.  Who 
can  deny  it  ?  Who  will  attempt  to  begrudge  the  meed 
of  praise  which  is  due  to  those  capable  of  such  deeds  ? 
Yet  as  star  dififereth  from  star  in  glory,  so  the  virtues 
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differ  from  each  other  in  height  and  lustre.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  regard  these  men  and  women  rather  as  heroes 
and  heroines  in  the  cause  of  humanity  than  as  saints. 
Pray,  let  me  not  seem  to  be  stickling  for  a  superfine  dis- 
tinction. The  distinction  seems  one  of  momentous 
seriousness  to  me,  one  on  which  depends  a  vital  point  in 
Ethics.  The  hero  is  one  who  visibly  triumphs.  Well,  the 
John  Howards  and  the  Florence  Nightingales  and  their 
like  did  visibly  triumph.  They  suffered  great  privations, 
but  they  achieved  great  results.  They  sowed  in  tears,  but 
they  reaped  in  gladness,  bearing  their  sheaves.  They 
could  point  to  the  palpable  fruits  of  their  labors.  They 
could  say  this  one  was  a  prisoner  and  I  liberated  him  ;  he 
is  now  free  ;  this  is  my  doing.  This  one  was  sick  and  in 
mortal  peril,  and  by  careful  nursing  I  saved  his  Hfe  and 
restored  him  to  his  dear  ones ;  this  is  my  achievement. 
This  one  I  could  not  save,  but  I  could  at  least  smooth  his 
pillow  for  him  and  alleviate  his  distress.  With  respect 
to  all  whom  I  would  call  heroes  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
whether  they  be  prison  reformers,  or  hospital  reformers, 
or  social  reformers,  or  religious  reformers,  I  feel  that  they 
deserve  to  be  envied  for  the  great  privilege  which  they 
enjoy.  It  is  true  that  they  deny  themselves  the  prizes 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  so  from  the  ABC 
point  of  view  in  morals  they  seem  to  perform  a  great 
renunciation.  They  do  not  strive  for  wealth — gold  is 
not  their  aim.  Nor  is  glory  their  aim.  The  true,  the 
pure  reformers  are  not  interested  in  attaining  to  fame, 
are  not  desirous  of  being  praised  or  of  having  their  deeds 
published  abroad.  They  desire  simply  to  influence  the 
world  for  good.  But,  I  ask,  is  it  a  light  thing  to  be  able 
to  influence  the  world  for  good,  to  project  one's  life  upon 
the  life  of  others,  to  be  the  "  cup  of  strength  to  other  souls 
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in  some  great  agony,"  to  have  that  sense  of  expanded 
power  which  comes  of  expressing  one's  inmost  nature  ? 
I  know  of  no  higher  reward  that  can  accrue  to  any  man. 
I  know  of  no  greater  prerogative  than,  working  with 
whatever  incident  of  suffering  and  hardship,  to  be  able 
to  see  palpable  changes  effected  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind as  a  result  of  one's  efforts.  But  there  are  those 
who  have  the  same  burning  desire  to  be  of  use,  to  make 
their  lives  tell,  and  yet  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  are  rather  tethered  and  bound  and  handicapped 
in  a  hundred  ways  by  external  and  internal  limitations. 
Now,  he  is  the  saint,  in  my  opinion,  who  accepts  his  limita- 
tions in  the  right  spirit.  The  saint  is  one  who  realizes  the 
supreme  virtue.  The  supreme  virtue  is  to  reverence  the 
higher  ends  of  life  as  higher,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  all 
other  ends,  and  to  serve  them  with  singleness  of  heart 
amid  the  greatest  difficulties.  But  the  greatest  difficulties 
exist  where  the  limitations  are  greatest.  Hence  he  who 
serves  the  higher  ends  of  life  in  circumstances  where  the 
possible  external  results  are  smallest  is  the  true  saint. 
To  accept  one's  limitations  in  the  right  spirit  is  the  rule 
of  piety,  but,  of  course,  the  emphasis  rests  altogether  on 
the  words,  the  right  spirit.  For  it  is  possible  to  accept 
one's,  limitations  and  not  to  be  in  the  least  elevated,  on 
the  contrary  degraded  by  so  doing.  There  are  those 
who  accept  their  limitations  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 
The  slaves  of  toil  commonly  accept  their  limitations  in 
this  way.  They  go  to  the  tread-mill  of  labor  in  the  early 
morning,  and  come  back  from  it  worn  and  weary  late  at 
night.  They  submit  to  their  lot  with  dull,  uncomplaining 
indifference.  They  have  never  known  any  better  sort  of 
life.  Rarely  has  the  thought  crossed  their  minds  that 
things  might  be  different.     There  is  a  fearful  pathos  in 
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this  condition  of  theirs,  but  there  is  no  spiritual  great- 
ness in  it.  Others  accept  their  Hmitations  from  pride. 
They  grit  their  teeth,  hide  from  the  world's  sight  their 
suffering  and  their  discontent,  because  they  cannot  bear 
to  be  pitied.  There  is  pluck  in  such  conduct,  but  spiritual 
greatness  in  it  there  is  none.  Others,  again,  accept  their 
limitations  from  sheer  inertness.  They  lie  down  under 
their  load.  They  are  too  indolent  to  put  forth  an  effort. 
But  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  remotest  chance  of 
effectively  serving  the  nobler  ends  of  life,  to  long  for 
such  service,  to  see  in  it  the  very  glory  of  one's  being, 
and  yet,  recognizing  the  insuperable  limitations  where 
they  exist  to  do  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances 
— from  the  conviction  that  even  the  least  that  can  be  done 
in  so  great  a  cause  is  worth  doing — that  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
sign  of  spiritual  breeding,  the  evidence  of  a  saintly  char- 
acter. The  modern  saint  plays  a  Promethean  role.  He 
is  chained  and  riveted  to  the  rock.  His  vitals  are  de- 
voured by  the  vulture  of  pain.  He  is  not  daunted.  He 
will  not  yield.     He  does  not  despair. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  modern  saints,  I  always  think  in 
the  first  instance  of  the  chronic  sick, — not  of  those  good, 
kind  helpers  who  tend  the  chronic  sick, — but  of  the  chronic 
sick  themselves,  who  are  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
others,  who  drag  out  long  years  of  a  life  to  which  death 
would  be  infinitely  preferable,  and  who  yet  are  sweetly 
patient,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  example  they  set  (that 
example  is  often  lost  in  selfish  and  sordid  surroundings, 
and  there  is  moreover  a  touch  of  the  dramatic  in  the 
idea  of  deliberately  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  example 
set  that  grates  on  finer  natures),  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
spiritual  life  within  them,  because  they  are  resolved  that 
that  spiritual  life  shall  not  be  quenched  even  by  the 
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sharpest  attack  of  the  senses.  I  think,  in  connection 
with  the  phrase  "  modern  saints,"  of  the  Siberian  prison- 
ers, who,  having  struck  a  blow  for  the  freedom  of  their 
country  and  struck  in  vain,  behold  the  yoke  of  despotism 
fastened  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  their  people's  neck, 
and  themselves  consigned  for  life  to  a  land  on  the  con- 
fines of  civilization,  a  land  from  which  they  will  never 
return,  and  who  yet  try  to  help  one  another  in  little 
ways,  to  support  and  cheer  one  another,  and  also  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  minds  from  rusting,  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit  at  the  top  though  there  may  be  no  one  to 
pluck  that  fruit.  In  a  less  striking  though  a  not  less 
real  way,  I  have  seen  a  gleam  of  saintliness  exhibited  by 
the^wife  of  a  drunkard,  whose  husband  had  made  sad 
havoc  of  a  home  that  might  have  been  beautiful.  And 
she,  the  wife,  in  place  of  yielding  to  despair,  sought  to 
save  from  the  wreck  as  much  as  could  be  saved,  sought 
to  shield  her  little  ones  as  far  as  possible  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  father's  evil  ways,  to  keep  ahve  the  spark 
of  filial  respect  for  him  that  still  gleamed  in  their  hearts, 
to  save  him  from  the  worst  consequences  of  his  excesses, 
and  with  untiring  patience  to  rebuild  by  the  labor  of 
many  days  what  he  ever  and  ever  again  destroyed  in 
the  frenzy  of  moments.  A  wife  and  mother  capable  of 
engaging  in  such  a  forlorn  task  is  a  true  example  of 
what  may  be  called  a  saint.  And  parents  exhibit  a  trait 
of  saintliness  who,  having  a  child  wayward  and  appar- 
ently lost,  try  to  win  from  that  poor  scion  of  their 
stock  some  fruit  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  be  it  ever  so 
little.  And  the  afflicted,  too,  I  call  saintly  who  have 
strength  to  take  up  their  broken  life  anew  and  do  what 
little  good  they  still  can  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  that 
light   of    righteousness   of  which   their  beloved,  while 
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they   lived,  were   to   them    the  shining,  earthly  revela^ 
tion. 

And  this  leads  me  back  to  the  question  with  which  I 
started  out.  This  is  what  I  should  like  to  say  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  the  moral  depression  incident  to 
the  present  industrial  depression :  If  you  cannot  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  heroes,  you  can  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  saints.  If  the  fabric  of  your  fortunes  is  shattered, 
and  you  are  compelled  to  begin  life  over  again,  do  so  in 
a  cheery,  trustful,  self-denying  spirit.  Much  is  gone,  but 
much  remains ;  save  what  you  can  from  the  wreck,  and 
you  will  be  better  men  in  the  days  of  your  adversity  than 
you  have  ever  been  in  the  time  of  prosperous  fortunes, 
and  into  your  hearts  will  come  the  "peace  that  passeth 
understanding."  The  same  applies  to  those  persons  of 
superior  education  who  are  now  compelled  to  struggle 
with  poverty.  And  the  same  again  to  those  who  have 
embarked  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  and  have  been 
disappointed.  For  there  are  many  persons  nowadays  who 
have  been  dazzled  by  some  one  of  the  various  social  Uto- 
pias that  are  abroad  in  the  world,  who  believed  it  possi- 
ble to  shake  off  by  one  supreme  effort  the  load  of  wrongs 
and  evils  that  weigh  upon  human  society.  And  to  some, 
if  not  all  of  these,  there  comes  a  time  when  their  eyes 
are  opened,  when  they  perceive  how  tardy  is  the  process 
of  evolution,  how  slow  are  new  ideas  to  root  themselves 
in  the  public  mind,  and  how  ill-prepared  as  yet  are  the 
laboring  classes  as  a  whole  to  enter  into  and  to  main- 
tain a  higher  social  order.  Shall  then  those  whose  eyes 
are  opened  turn  cynics  and  egotists  ?  Or  shall  they  in 
the  spirit  of  piety  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  do 
what  little  they  can,  be  content  with  such  improvements 
as  now  are  possible,  however  far  they  may  fall  short  of 
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the  ideal,  and  try  to  become  guides  and  teachers,  and 
influence  at  least  a  few  lives  for  the  better  ?  If  such  be 
their  mood,  they  are  not  far  from  the  walk  and  manners  of 
the  saint.  And  however  poor  the  external  results  of  such 
efforts  may  be,  the  retroactive  internal  result  will  be  great. 
And  this  point  has  been  too  little  regarded.  When  we 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  or  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  it  as  a  state  of  society, 
distinguished  ma'inly  by  the  perfection  of  its  institutions 
and  social  arrangements.  But  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness is  an  inward  kingdom  ;  its  constituent  factors 
are  human  souls  in  whom  the  love  of  righteousness  pre- 
dominates over  every  other  impulse  and  motive.  And 
wherever  that  supreme  love  exists  there  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  already  come. 

The  hero  is  one  who  kindles  a  great  light  in  the  world. 
The  saint  is  one  who  walks  himself  a  living  light  among 
his  fellows.  Surely  it  is  a  consoling  thought  that  while 
the  opportunities  of  heroic  action  come  to  but  few,  the 
supreme  excellence  of  the  saint  is  possible  to  every  one, 
despite  the  limitations  to  which  he  may  be  subjected, 
precisely  because  the  virtue  of  the  saint  consists  in 
accepting  such  limitations  and  making  the  most  of  them. 

My  whole  discourse  to-day  is  founded  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  hero  and  the  saint.  I  trust  I  may  not 
seem  to  you  to  have  done  less  than  justice  to  the  former 
in  the  attempt  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  latter.  But  lest 
I  may  have  erred,  nevertheless,  despite  my  intention 
to  the  contrary,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  close 
with  a  brief  account  of  one  who  combined  in  himself  the 
qualities  both  of  the  hero  and  the  saint,  and  upon  whose 
beautiful  character  we  may  dwell  for  a  moment  in  part- 
ing.  I  allude  to  Father  Damien,  the  apostle  of  the  lepers. 
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In  1890,  Sir  Andrew  Clark  stated  that  new  germ  centres 
of  leprosy  were  appearing  in  the  world,  and  the  old  cen- 
tres were  widening,  and  that  there  was  looming  up  before 
England  and  the  civilized  world  a  danger  which  might 
threaten  civilization.  In  India  the  number  of  lepers  is 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Leprosy  exists  in 
South  Africa,  in  Russia,  in  Norway,  and  Sweden.  It  has 
appeared  sporadically  in  the  United  States.  And  on 
Hawaii  and  the  surrounding  islands,  where  forty  years 
ago  it  was  unknown,  it  has  decimated  the  population.  Of 
this  loathsome  disease  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  brief  description.  The  whole  body,  we  are  told,  becomes 
a  mass  of  suppurating  ulcers,  emitting  a  sickening  odor. 
The  features  are  swollen,  the  extremities  often  eaten  away 
by  the  disease.  Excruciating  pains  are  experienced  in 
the  limbs,  and  the  anguish  of  frequent  attacks  of  suffo- 
cation renders  life  almost  unbearable.  The  senses,  too, 
are  often  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  that  of  taste. 
Blind,  helpless,  an  object  of  disgust  to  himself  and  others, 
the  leper  presents  a  spectacle,  in  contemplating  which  we 
may  well  exclaim  with  Goethe:  '^ der  Menschheit ganser 
Jammer  fasst  mich  anT  It  was  to  this  class  of  persons 
that  Father  Damien  devoted  himself  He  was  a  Belgian, 
born  at  Louvain,  in  1841.  Already  as  a  youth  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  fervor  of  his  religious  and  hu- 
manitarian zeal.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  asked  and 
received  permission  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  the 
South  seas,  and  in  1 873  hearing  of  the  leper  colony  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  learning  that  no  priest  was  willing 
to  live  among  those  outcast  people,  he  volunteered  his 
services,  and  began  his  sad  and  wonderful  mission.  It 
may  be  asked  of  what  use  it  was  for  him,  a  priest,  to  go? 
What  services  could  he  render  that  were  worth  the  sacri- 
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fice  ?  Well,  he  did  render  the  greatest  services,  as  the 
story  of  his  sixteen  years'  stay  at  Molokai  shows.  He 
cared  for  the  physical  needs  of  his  charges.  When  he 
came  to  the  island  the  lepers  were  physically  neglected 
to  an  incredible  degree.  Many  of  them  slept  under  rude 
shelters  constructed  of  branches  and  covered  with  leaves 
or  grass — shelters  which  the  fierce  storms  would  tear 
down,  leaving  the  inmates  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
Father  Damien  was  instrumental  in  having  the  requisite 
lumber  brought  to  the  island,  and  with  his  own  hands 
helped  in  the  erection  of  wooden  houses.  There  was  lack 
of  the  most  indispensable  medicines  and  of  lint.  He  pro- 
cured the  needed  supply,  and  with  his  own  hands  bound 
up  the  lepers'  sores.  The  water-supply  was  deficient. 
He  found  a  natural  reservoir  of  pure  cold  water  in  the 
hills,  and  conducted  it  in  pipes  to  the  settlement,  so  that 
there  might  no  longer  be  any  want  of  this  most  needful 
means  of  alleviating  the  lepers'  sufferings.  But  he 
did  more.  He  supplied  the  moral  needs  of  his  flock. 
What  they  needed  was,  as  he  said,  a  spiritual  leader. 
When  he  came  among  them,  those  who  were  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  spent  their  time  in  gambling,  drunk- 
enness, and  debauchery.  The  saying  was  current  among 
them,  Here  there  is  no  law.  The  thought  in  their  minds 
was  :  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.  What  scene  can  be  more  horrible  to  think  of  than 
the  leper's  carouse  !  Father  Damien  began  to  change  the 
hearts  of  these  poor,  miserable  sufferers.  He  taught  them 
the  precious  lesson  that  if  we  have  but  an  hour  to  live, 
that  hour  should  be  filled  with  light.  Gradually,  by  his 
kindness,  his  bounty,  his  unfailing  sympathy,  he  won 
over  the  evil-doers,  though  there  was  fierce  opposition  at 
the  outset.     Yet  he  did  not  win  them  entirely  until  he 
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too  became  one  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  until  he  took  the 
contagion  of  the  disease.  Then  in  his  sermons  he  was 
accustomed  to  address  them,  not,  as  formerly,  "  my 
brethren,"  but  "we  lepers,"  and  then  they  could  resist  his 
influence  no  longer.  One  day  he  scalded  his  foot,  and 
noted  that  he  did  not  feel  the  sensation  of  burning ;  anaes- 
thesia had  set  in,  that  was  a  sign.  He  knew  that  the  disease 
was  upon  him.  He  had  long  expected  it,  and  was  not 
surprised.  We  have  hitherto  seen  him  in  the  character 
of  a  hero ;  we  see  him  henceforth  in  the  character  of  a 
saint.  He  had  lifted  up  the  prostrate,  now  he  was  him- 
self prostrated.  It  was  all  the  more  terrible,  because 
having  frequently  watched  the  progress  of  the  disease,  he 
knew  beforehand  all  the  stages  through  which  he  would 
have  to  pass,  and  the  fearful  climax  at  the  close.  The 
gentleness  and  unfailing  sweetness  with  which  he  bore 
his  trials  is  a  matter  of  precious  record.  Towards  the 
end  his  fine  face  was  utterly  disfigured,  his  eyesight 
failed  him,  and,  the  disease  fastening  on  his  mouth  and 
throat,  he  could  only  be  heard  in  a  whisper.  Periods  of 
intense  pain  and  of  partial  unconsciousness  alternated 
with  one  another,  until  at  last  he  passed  away.  They 
laid  him  to  rest  under  the  puhalla  tree  in  one  of  the  love- 
liest scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  cliffs  of  Molokai 
tower  over  his  grave,  and  the  broad  Pacific  stretches  in 
the  distance.  Why,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty,  we 
may  ask,  should  there  be  so  much  horror?  Why,  amid 
the  harmony  of  nature,  should  there  rise  this  discord  out 
of  human  life?  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  discord  was 
here  resolved  into  a  higher  harmony,  and  there  is  no 
scene  of  nature,  however  beautiful,  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  that  spiritual  beauty  which  he  illustrated 
amid  corruption  and  death. 


MORALITY-WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

By  WILLIAM  M.  SALTER. 

Morality  is  an  abstract  word.  But  like  all  abstract 
words  it  stands  for  particular  things,  and  is  simply  a 
convenient  way  of  summing  them  up  and  grasping  them 
as  a  unity.  The  genesis  of  all  our  general  ideas  is  about 
the  same.  We  have  certain  concrete  experiences,  and 
then  we  notice  that  they  resemble  one  another,  and  then 
we  make  a  class  of  them  and  label  them  with  a  general 
name.  Color,  sound,  heat,  life,  mind,  society,  virtue, 
morality, — all  arise  in  about  the  same  way;  none  of 
them  exist  apart  from  particular  instances  (there  is  no 
color,  for  example,  that  is  not  a  color  of  some  sort),  and 
none  of  these  would  ever  be  formed  save  on  the  basis  of 
this  and  that  special  experience.  As  matter  of  experi- 
ence, certain  things  have  been  found  to  be  injurious  to 
man,  either  individually  or  socially ;  these,  when  they 
are  done  by  men  themselves  and  of  their  own  accord, 
are  spoken  of  as  bad  or  wrong.  Other  things  have  been 
found  to  be  helpful  to  man, — they  prolong  his  life,  they 
increase  his  happiness,  they  tend  to  make  him  more  a 
man ;  these  things  when  done  voluntarily  are  called 
good  and  right.  And  so  more  or  less  general  ideas  of 
bad  and  good,  of  wrong  and  right  have  arisen  in  the 
world.  They  are  not  terms  that  mean  anything  of 
themselves.     They  are  simply  summary  expressions  for 
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a  lot  of  special  and  contrasted  experience  as  to  how 
different  courses  of  conduct  work  among  men.  So  with 
vice.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that  intemperance  is 
harmful  to  man,  and  we  call  it  a  vice ;  we  have  found 
that  unrestrained  indulgence  of  sexual  appetite  is  harm- 
ful to  man,  and  we  call  that  a  vice, — vice  in  general  being 
simply  a  term  to  cover  these  and  other  similar  indul- 
gences that  we  discover  to  be  prejudicial  to  human  life. 

So  with  the  term  morality.  The  race  did  not  first  have 
the  idea  of  morality  and  then  inquire  whether  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing  were  moral;  but  by  actual  and 
tolerably  uniform  experience  it  learned  that  while  some 
things  were  injurious  and  disintegrating  to  society,  other 
things  were  useful  and  fortifying, — and  these  last  it  came 
to  designate  as  morality.  Refraining  from  hurting  one 
another,  not  to  say  killing  one  another,  refraining  from 
stealing  one  another's  property,  refraining  from  injuring 
one  another's  reputation, — these  things  the  members  of 
a  community  would  find  tended  to  build  up  the  com- 
munity and  make  it  strong;  and  still  more  would  keep 
their  word  with  one  another  and  caring  for  one  another; 
— in  short,  truth,  affection,  public  spirit.  These  are 
the  things  we  civilized  men  mean  by  morahty, — yes, 
the  things  that  many  half-civilized  men  mean  by  morality 
(or  whatever  is  the  corresponding  expression) ;  and  to 
the  extent  moral  notions  exist  among  savage  peoples, 
they  at  least  tend  in  this  direction. 

Hence  to  speak  of  morality  without  taking  these  things 
into  account  means  little,  if  it  means  anything  at  all. 
What  would  be  a  morality  that  allowed  murder  ?  We 
see  when  we  try  that  we  cannot  put  the  two  things 
together.     What  would  be  a  morality  that  gave  a  free 
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rein  to  the  passions  ?  It  would  be  hardly  less  than  a 
libel  on  the  name  of  morality, — morality  and  something 
like  self-restraint,  self-control  are  inseparable  in  our 
minds.  What  would  be  a  morality  that  made  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  one  lied  or  told  the  truth,  whether 
one  was  faithful  or  unfaithful  in  a  position  of  trust, 
whether  one  was  selfish  or  devoted  to  the  public  good, 
whether  one  loved  or  ignored  his  kind  ?  It  is  plain  that, 
as  we  use  language  to-day,  these  contrasted  courses  can- 
not be  equally  moral,  that  to  only  one  alternative  in  each 
case  can  this  term  be  applied,  and  that  the  other  is  either 
immoral  or,  at  most,  unmoral.  In  other  words,  morality 
is  a  word  that  has  to  some  extent  a  settled  significance 
— settled,  that  is,  so  far  as  anything  human  can  be  so 
spoken  of;  and  this  significance  is  the  same  significance, 
essentially,  that  the  word  has  always  had  or  tended  to 
have  as  experience  and  reflection  and  civilization  have 
advanced. 

By  this  is,  of  course,  not  meant  that  the  right  and 
wrong  of  everything  has  been  decided ;  it  does  not  mean 
that  there  may  not  be  whole  regions  of  duty  that  are  as 
yet  but  most  imperfectly  explored.  It  only  means  that 
some  exploring  has  been  already  done ;  that  mankind  has 
not  been  searching  all  these  years  and  ages  and  finding 
nothing;  that  some  conditions  of  personal  and  social 
welfare  have  been  learned  (if  mankind  has  learned  any- 
thing at  all), — these  conditions  being  indicated  in  such 
fundamental  virtues  and  principles  of  action  as  I  have 
alluded  to  and  are  summed  up  under  the  conveniently  short 
expression, — morality.  Many  would  doubtless  say  that 
more  than  this  was  moral,  but  none  would  question — no 
well-disposed  and  informed   persons,  I  mean — that  at 
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least  so  much  was  moral.  People  dispute  about  many 
things,  and  there  are  many  unsettled  problems  in  ethics; 
but  I  think  only  persons  lacking  in  conscience,  or  with 
some  twist  in  their  mental  make-up,  or  whose  wish  was 
father  to  their  thought,  would  question  that  intemperance 
and  licentiousness  were  vices ;  that  murder  and  theft  were 
wrong ;  that  respect  and  regard  and  love  even  for  all  our 
fellow-men  were  right. 

We  do  not  live  any  longer  in  the  "  ages  before  moral- 
ity," as  Walter  Bagehot  called  them;  the  experience, 
the  struggles,  and  the  pains  of  humanity  do  not  count 
for  nothing;  the  moral  teachers,  the  seers,  and  the 
prophets  do  not  count  for  nothing ;  Confucius,  Buddha, 
Socrates,  Isaiah,  Jesus  do  not  count  for  nothing, — we 
cannot  put  ourselves  back  in  the  old  darkness,  in  the  old 
ignorance ;  on  the  world  a  light  has  shined,  and  gradu- 
ally, little  by  little,  the  path  of  duty  has  become  clearer, 
until  to-day  the  disciple  of  Confucius,  the  disciple  of 
Buddha,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  the  disciple  of  Isaiah, 
the  disciple  of  Jesus  could,  in  many  ways,  in  most  ways, 
in,  indeed,  the  great  essential  conceptions  of  duty,  walk 
hand  in  hand.  We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  this  light 
and  knowledge  and  treat  it  as  a  questionable  thing : 
test  it  we  surely  may, — it  always  stands  the  test,  so  truly 
so  that  to  most  men  it  seems  self-evident.  It  is  rather 
for  faithful  and  true  men  to  do  their  best  to  preserve 
this  heritage  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
and  to  add  to  it,  to  make  the  good  that  we  know  more 
powerful  in  the  world  than  it  is,  and  to  enlarge  the  vision 
of  good,  so  that  those  in  the  future  may  bless  us  as  we 
bless  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  'Tis  not  a  time  to 
ask,  is  it  right  to  murder  or  not  ?     'Tis  not  a  time  to  ask, 
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is  it  right  to  steal  or  not  ?  'Tis  not  a  time  to  ask,  is  it  right 
to  indulge  our  passions  as  we  will  ?  'Tis  not  really  a  time 
to  ask,  ought  we  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ? 
For  the  conscience  of  mankind  (of  the  mankind,  at  least, 
with  which  we  have  dealings),  these  are  all  settled  ques- 
tions ;  life  is  too  short  and  time  too  precious  to  waste 
upon  them.  'Tis  for  us  rather  simply  to  try  to  act  as 
we  think  in  these  respects ;  to  instruct  those  who  are  in 
the  dark,  as  we  should  children  in  their  A  B  C's,  and  to 
reach  out  after  the  larger  truth,  the  completer  ideals  that 
we  are  sure  are  in  store  for  us. 

I  have  said  that  morality  was  an  abstract  word,  but 
that,  like  all  abstract  words,  it  stood  for  definite  things 
(simply  summing  them  up  as  a  class  and  grasping  them 
in  their  unity).  Some  of  these  things  I  have  alluded  to, 
but  I  have  not  attempted  a  formal  enumeration  of  them 
nor  sought  to  give  anything  like  careful  definitions,  which 
would  be  in  place  and  quite  necessary  in  a  scientific 
essay,  but  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  sort  of  an  address. 
My  point  has  been  simply  that  morality  is  not  a  word 
in  the  air,  but  has  positive  concrete  significance, — 
covers  certain  species  of  conduct  and  is  inconsistent  with 
others, — and  I  have  given  instances  that  I  think  must 
commend  themselves  to  you  all.  It  is,  of  course,  possi- 
ble to  use  a  word  in  any  sense  we  like, — no  law  forbids 
it;  but  if  we  use  language  so  as  to  make  ourselves 
understood,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  morality  without 
having  certain  definite  things  more  or  less  clearly  in 
mind. 

But  this  is  all  only  introductory  to  the  main  thoughts 
which  I  wish  to  present  to  you  to-day.  It  is  not  the 
mere  content  of  morality — what  it  covers,  what  it  en- 
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joins  and  what  it  forbids — that  I  am  now  concerned  about; 
as  to  that  earnest,  conscientious,  and  thoughtful  persons 
are  substantially  agreed.  It  is  rather  what  morality 
implies  when  taken  practically  as  a  rule  of  life ;  it  is  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  reflections  it  suggests  ;  it  is  the  altered 
view  of  life  it  naturally  leads  to ;  it  is,  in  this  sense,  not 
merely  what  morality  is,  but  what  it  means  that  I  now 
wish  to  bring  out  in  some  measure  if  I  can. 

The  thought  may  possibly  occur  to  some  one.  Why, 
if  some  questions  are  practically  settled,  need  a  Society 
concern  itself  about  them?  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
person  asking  this  question  who  understood  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Ethical  movement:  all  the  same,  I  will 
answer  it.  There  would  be  no  need  for  concern  about 
these  things  if  the  only  meaning  of  concern  were 
intellectual ;  but  concern  about  a  truth  may  not  be  to 
settle  or  prove  it,  but  to  give  men  such  a  sense  of  it, 
such  a  feeling  for  it,  that  they  will  shape  their  lives  in 
accordance  with  it.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  mere  intellectual  perception  and  an 
animating  principle,  or,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  put  it  a  while 
ago  in  the  Internatiojial  Journal  of  Ethics^  between  an 
idea  about  morality  and  a  moral  idea.*  A  man  may 
admit  that  we  should  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves ; 
as  a  proposition  he  may  recognize  its  justice  and  say  it 
is  entirely  true,  and  yet  perhaps  just  (in  part)  because  he 
looks  at  it  in  a  theoretic  fashion  it  may  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  his  life.  Many  are  those  who  are  prey  to 
vices,  and  know  they  are  vices  (as  the  world  knows),  but 

*This  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  refinements  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
thought.  The  article  is  reproduced  in  his  Civilization  of  Christendom. 
See  especially  page  178,  sqq. 
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whose  knowledge  is  dead,  unproductive,  or  productive 
only  of  a  passing  shame  or  humiliation  now  and  then 
without  real  repentance.  Moral  truth  is  different  from 
other  kinds  of  truth.  Take,  for  example,  the  truth  with 
respect  to  nature  about  us ;  when  we  have  got  it  there  is 
the  end  of  it, — there  is  nothing  to  do  about  it,  unless  we 
have  some  ulterior  designs.  When  we  have  found  out 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  or  the  chemical  constituents 
of  a  drop  of  water, — very  well,  we  have  learned  so  much, 
let  us  learn  some  more;  but  our  knowledge  puts  no 
obligation  upon  us,  we  could  not  change  any  of  these 
things  if  we  would.  But  moral  truth  is  nothing  but  the 
truth  of  how  we  ought  to  live,  and  so  it  enters  into  its 
very  nature  to  be  mandatory.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  is  the  one  question  we  cannot  escape.  Are 
we  living  as  it  enjoins?  If  so,  well;  if  not,  we  must 
change  ourselves.  This  is  the  very  meaning  of  morality, 
which  is  not  truth  simply,  but  truth  as  law  for  life. 

And  so  intellectual  agreement  about  morality  does 
not  make  concern  for  morality  any  less  necessary. 
Rather  does  it  simply  give  a  solid  basis  for  the  concern. 
We  have  conscience  on  the  one  side  and  the  hesitating, 
faulty,  often  wicked,  practice  of  men  on  the  other;  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  movements  like  ours  to  heal  the  breach 
between  them.  We  have  the  ideal  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  fair  in  body  and  beautiful  and  sweet  and 
brave  in  soul ;  and  then  we  have  men  and  women  as  we 
know  them  or,  alas !  ourselves  are.  We  have  thoughts 
of  self-control,  and  none  are  the  less  swept  by  gusts  of 
passion.  We  believe  in  the  golden  rule,  and  perhaps 
daily  act  against  it.  No  one  but  owns  that  justice  is 
better  than  injustice,  and  love   better  than  hate;  yet  if 
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we  were  really  and  not  merely  intellectually  of  one  mind 
on  these  points,  what  a  different  world  from  this  one 
should  we  see !  No  one  but  will  say  that  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  necessities  of  another  is  mean ;  but  when 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  it  we  are  perhaps 
ourselves  ready  to  do  it.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  for 
the  thesis  that  ethics  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  course  of  the  world. 
Injustice,  meanness,  hatred,  intemperance,  licentiousness, 
beastliness  of  every  kind,  robbery,  murder, — the  world 
is  full  of  them  ;  and  sometimes  we  may  be  so  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  this  that  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  Marcus  Aurelius  that  "  Fidelity  and  modesty  and 
justice  and  truth  are  fled 

*  Up  to  Olympus  from  the  wide-spread  earth.'  "^ 

And  yet  all  those  things  that  men  have  despairingly 
put  into  another  world  are  for  this  world,  and  it  must  be 
the  aim  of  every  genuinely  moral  movement  to-day  to 
make  them  triumphant  here.  We  cannot  allow  that  this 
breach  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  is  necessary  or 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  things.  In  other  words,  morality 
gives  us  a  cause  and  we  have  to  contend  for  it.  We 
want  to  turn  these  excellent  intellectual  agreements  into 
practical  aspirations.  We  want  to  believe  mightily  our- 
selves and  to  haye  others  believe.  We  want  to  strive 
ourselves  and  to  have  others  strive.  We  want  to  take 
these  commonplaces  of  thought  and  make  them  common- 
places of  conduct.  We  look  for  voices  to  arise  that  can 
penetrate  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  men  of  the  people  who 
will    speak   to  the  people;  persons  who   can  win   the 


*  Meditations,  V.  2^. 
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vicious,  the  profligate ;  who  can  make  the  cruel  tender 
and  reclaim  the  drunkard;  who  can  redeem  and  save 
everywhere. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment,  friends,  that  this  poor, 
feeble,  halting,  one-sided  thing  you  know  now  as  the 
Ethical  movement  is  anything  like  a  true  ethical  move- 
ment; that  must  be  as  wide  and  comprehensive  and 
various  as  morality  itself  is.  It  must  breed  special  asso- 
ciations, institutions,  bands  of  men  and  women,  orders, 
brotherhoods,  sisterhoods  that  shall  deal  each  in  its  own 
way  with  all  the  complex  needs  of  men ;  there  must  be 
teachers  and  there  must  be  preachers  in  it,  and  they  are 
distinct;  there  must  be  practical  reformers  in  it,  and 
they  are  distinct ;  there  may  be  all  grades  of  virtue  and 
devotion  in  it,  beginning  with  those  who  only  feel  that 
they  can  live  as  the  average  conscience  enjoins,  and 
rising  with  those  who  can  make  higher  and  higher  sacri- 
fices of  ease  and  comfort  for  righteousness'  and  love's 
sake.  But  whether  in  connection  with  a  so-called  "  Ethi- 
cal" movement  or  not,  any  one  can  see,  I  think,  who  has 
followed  me  in  what  I  have  been  saying,  that  morality 
taken  truly  and  really  means  a  cause,  an  object  of  de- 
votion,— a  something  we  cannot  stop  with  discussing 
about,  but  that  must  impel  us  to  action ;  a  something 
the  very  purport  and  significance  of  which  we  miss  if  we 
treat  it  simply  as  truth  or  opinion. 

We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  the  things  we  are 
clear  about  (even  if  we  do  not  do  them),  when  we  are 
disinterested  and  in  our  right  minds,  may  lose  their  dis- 
tinctness and  their  self-evidence  v/hen  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  our  interests  or  our  passions.  Man  likes  to 
square  his  thought  with  his  conduct,  and  if  he  cannot, 
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or  does  not,  elevate  his  conduct,  he  is  apt  to  lower  his 
thought.  How  plausible  selfishness  may  be  made  to 
appear !  What  winning  arguments  can  even  vice  some- 
times present  on  behalf  of  itself!  Read  the  fable  of  the 
choice  of  Hercules,  as  it  is  given  in  Xenophon's  Mentor- 
abilia^  to  see  the  truth  of  this.  There  are  needed 
teachers  and  guides  of  men  to  keep  them  true  to 
their  better  insight,  to  expose  sophistical  arguments,  to 
hold  out  the  great  commandments  in  clear  and  bold  re- 
lief, to  be  unwavering  witnesses  of  the  true  and  right 
way.  Hence  the  value  of  explicit  statements,  though 
they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  spirit,  and  a  living 
teacher  is  always  better. 

Morality,  I  have  said,  means  a  cause,  and  it  needs 
those  who  will  keep  the  cause  clear  and  unmistakable  in 
the  world.  But,  and  related  to  this,  it  means  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  certain  things  in  the  world, 
an  altogether  peculiar  difference,  a  radical  difference. 
There  are  many  differences  that  are  not  of  this  charac- 
ter; they  give  simply  variety,  charm  to  the  world.  The 
day  and  the  night, — each  is  beautiful ;  the  lofty  moun- 
tain and  the  low-lying  plain, — each  is  fair  in  its  way. 
The  variety  of  plants  and  animals,  each  living  and  find- 
ing its  own  sustenance, — how  full  of  interest !  The  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  with  all  their  contrasts  of  complex- 
ion, stature,  dress,  with  their  varied  attainments  in  art, 
industry,  and  culture,  —  what  an  animating  spectacle ! 
But  there  are  contrasts  of  a  different  sort.  When  we  say 
right  a  wrong,  we  by  implication  say  more  life  and  less 
life,  more  happiness  and  less  happiness,  we  say  not  this 

*Book  II,  Chapter  I. 
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and  that  species  of  good,  but  ^od,  and  the  contrary  of 
good.  Every  vicious  act,  every  unjust  act,  cuts  short 
some  good  that  would  otherwise  be  possible.  There  is 
no  beauty,  no  charm  in  this  variety.  Good  and  evil  in 
any  moral  sense  are  not  like  light  and  darkness.  The 
wrong  is  simply  that  which  ought  not  to  be,  since  it  hin- 
ders, defeats,  makes  impossible  the  realization  of  our  or 
some  one's  being.  There  is  no  good  in  it,  it  cannot  be 
atoned  for ;  nothing  is  proper  from  us  as  we  think  of  it 
but  repentance, — this  and  an  earnest  resolve  never  to  do 
the  like  again.  In  other  words,  virtue  and  vice  are  not 
two  ways  of  fulfilling  our  destiny ;  but  virtue  is  being  on 
the  track  of  our  destiny,  and  vice  is  being  off  it, — and  in 
danger  of  coming  to  nothing.  Justice  in  a  community 
means  life  and  length  of  days ;  injustice  means  death  or 
the  beginnings  of  it.  Why  is  there  this  gravity  in  moral 
distinctions  ?  I  know  not,  or  rather  only  know  that  it  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  Things  are  made  so  and 
so,  and  the  conditions  of  their  growth  are  so  and  so,  and  if 
we  do  not  observe  those  conditions,  we  cause  loss  and 
destruction.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  conventional 
about  real  virtue  and  vice.  They  have  nature's  awful 
sanctions,  which  all  our  thinking  cannot  change.  The  one 
is  that  which  builds  up,  the  other  that  which  destroys 
human  life.  To  hold  these  distinctions  clearly  apart, 
never  to  confuse  them,  to  have  a  constant  sense  of  the 
great  issues  that  are  wrapped  up  in  them, — this,  too,  is  a 
part  of  the  meaning  of  morality. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  morality  involves  a  choice. 
There  can  be  no  morality  in  which  we  affect  a  superiority 
to  moral  distinctions,  nor  can  there  be  in  which  we  fail 
to  make  our  choice  for  the  good,  and  against  the  evil 
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side.  Morality  is  not  a  matter  of  feeling  and  instinct  and 
sentiment,  in  which  we  leave  ourselves  free  to  act  after 
all  as  we  please.  Morality  means  giving  up  this  sort  of 
freedom  and  binding  ourselves. 

"  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires," 

says  the  poet, — and  no  true  man  wants  an  unchartered 
freedom.  As  a  man  and  woman  in  mutual  love,  and  in 
the  freedom  of  their  souls,  make  a  great  covenant  with 
one  another  and  promise  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  one 
another  while  life  lasts,  so  do  we  make  the  noblest  exer- 
cise of  our  freedom  in  giving  ourselves  up  in  glad  and 
willing  allegiance  to  the  great  rules  of  right.  It  was  a 
law  of  Canute,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  *'  that  every 
youth  twelve  winters  old  should  stand  forth  and  swear 
that  he  would  neither  be  a  thief  nor  the  adviser  of  a 
thief."  Every  youth  in  those  distant  centuries  who  took 
such  a  vow  from  the  heart  was  nobler  for  doing  so.  'Tis 
well  to  be  committed  when  we  are  committed  to  what 
our  own  soul  approves ;  'tis  the  way  we  would  wish  to 
go,  and  the  stronger  our  wishes,  the  more  determined 
and  absolute  our  resolution,  the  more  each  wavering  day 
is  bound  by  some  rule  above  it,  the  better.  To  pledge 
ourselves  to  what  we  do  not  know  or  understand,  to  bind 
ourselves  by  beliefs  which  we  may  outgrow,  is  foolish 
enough  and  wrong  ;  but  to  pledge  ourselves  to  justice,  to 
truth,  to  mercy,  to  love,  to  what  is  clear  in  its  own  light, 
ennobles  us.  To  choose  our  true  path  in  life,  to  will  not 
to  depart  from  it,  whatever  the  soHcitations, — this  also  is 
what  is  involved  in  morality. 

The  freedom  of  the  human  soul  is  a  sacred  possession. 
But  it  is  for  use,  and  with  every  time  we  use  it  we  in  one 
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sense  part  with  it.  We  freely  form  some  purpose ;  but 
embarked  on  that  purpose  we  are  not  free  to  do  things 
inconsistent  with  it.  We  go  on  a  journey,  for  example, 
we  agree  to  be  in  a  certain  city  at  a  certain  time ;  but  we 
cannot  then  wander  and  loiter  as  we  will.  We  crave  a 
certain  success  in  life;  but  if  so,  there  are  some  things 
we  will  do  and  others  we  will  not  do,  and  if  we  are  not 
careful,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  attracted  in  this  way 
and  that,  if  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  and  deny  ourselves 
and  put  a  check  on  our  vagrant  inclinations,  we  may 
forfeit  the  success  we  crave.  Limitation,  restraint,  volun- 
tary limitation  and  restraint  (contradictory  as  the  words 
may  seem)  are  the  law  of  life ;  if  we  try  to  become  any- 
thing and  everything,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
nothing, — through  self-imposed  restrictions  we  become 
strong,  as  the  tree  grows  by  its  firm  and  self-contained 
trunk  and  branches,  and  without  these  would  never 
become  a  thing  of  shapeliness  and  beauty. 

The  only  practical  question  is.  In  what  way  shall  we 
limit  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  limit  ourselves  by  common 
aims  or  by  noble  ones  ?  Either  way  we  shall  have  a 
distinct  character, — and  each  species  to  the  extent  it 
exists  will  be  exclusive  of  the  other.  If  we  are  common 
and  vulgar,  caring  only  for  show  and  a  name,  we  cannot 
be  noble ;  and  if  we  are  noble,  we  must  look  with  a  sort 
of  disdain  upon  the  lower  aims.  Or,  if  we  think  we  will 
not  choose  at  all,  but  do  simply  from  day  to  day  and 
from  moment  to  moment  as  we  like,  we  shall  be  none  the 
less  as  decidedly  limited, — for  what  we  accidentally  happen 
to  like  will  limit  us,  and  what  we  do  not  happen  to  like 
will  be  as  decidedly  shut  off  from  us.  Not  to  resolve  is, 
in  one  sense,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  to  resolve, — only  it  is  a 
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resolution  to  trust  to  chance  rather  than  to  any  clear  and 
determined  thought,  and  hence,  to  make  ourselves  more 
or  less  the  victims  of  our  moods  and  impulses.  The 
gods,  perhaps,  or  perfect  natures,  need  not  resolve ;  but 
for  most  men  to  do  this  is  a  perilous  thing.  Yes, 
morality  calls  on  us  to  resolve ;  for  it  waits  on  our  co-op- 
eration to  make  itself  real  in  the  world.  All  these  things 
that  we  know  so  well,  that  the  conscience  of  civilized 
man  approves,  do  not  happen  of  themselves,  nor  are 
they  anything  but  the  veriest  dreams  of  the  mind,  unless 
we  take  hold  of  them,  and  turn  them  into  things  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Let  us  choose  while  we  may.  'Tis  a  proud 
thing  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  which  way  our 
lives  shall  tell  in  the  world,  and  'tis  a  solemn  thing. 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light." 

A  choice,  yes,  a  choice ;  but,  alas !  the  choice  does 
not  end  things, — and  after  the  choice,  struggle,  and  mo- 
rality means  that  too.  We  do  not  have  only  to  think  of 
good  or  to  resolve  on  it,  to  get  it.  Some  happy  natures 
may,  but  most  of  us  have  to  labor  and  toil  and  often 
remind  ourselves,  and  then  not  win  any  permanent  vic- 
tory. And  social  good,  social  justice, — how  slow  it  is 
in  coming !  "  The  millions  suffer  still  and  grieve," — they 
do  so  in  America  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World.  No  man 
of  conscience  can  be  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things 
any  more  than  he  can  be  with  the  contrast  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  in  his  own  soul.  He  must  be  a 
defender  of  some  higher  law  than  that  of  might ;  he  must 
seek  out  a  better  justice  than  is  yet  incorporated  in  oiu* 
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social  system ;  he  must  rest  not  till  somehow  a  way  is 
opened  by  which  all  men  may  have  the  opportunities  to 
live  a  free  expanding  human  life. 

Yes,  struggle  is  what  morality  asks  of  us,  and  those 
who  have  not  the  heart  for  it  had  better  not  enter  the 
lists.  If  you  want  ease  and  rest  you  must  go  to  some 
other  master,  if  you  can  find  one, — though  look  out,  as 
an  ancient  Greek  poet  warned,  that  in  desiring  what  is 
soft  you  do  not  find  what  is  hard.*  With  morality,  labor, 
toil,  vigilance  are  the  immediate  things  for  most  of  us, 
and  rest  is  far  off.  We  take  our  pleasures  by  the  way, 
we  hold  up  now  and  then  from  our  work, — but  only  to 
gather  strength  with  which  to  take  up  the  work  again.  We 
persevere  in  it  whether  we  immediately  succeed  or  not, — 
for  it  is  good  work  and  we  should  rather  win  a  little  along 
this  line  than  accomplish  a  great  deal  along  some  other 
one.  We  part  company  entirely  with  the  ordinary  meas- 
urements of  things ;  we  do  not  care  for  what  the  world 
thinks  most  of,  and  we  care  most  for  what  the  world 
ordinarily  thinks  of  least.  To  us  the  old  Mohammedan 
saying  is  true,  that  "a  day  of  justice  is  worth  a  hundred 
years  of  prayer,"  and  an  hour  when  we  have  conquered 
resentment  or  nobly  witnessed  for  some  unpopular  truth 
shines  more  in  our  memory  than  weeks  or  months  of 
enjoyment  such  as  people  ordinarily  covet.  And  if  our 
life  seems  at  times  unduly  hard  and  serious,  we  fall  back 
on  the  thought  that  in  this  earthly  stage  of  things 
earnest  life  has  much  the  same  characteristics  every- 
where ;  that  life  itself  (as  we  know  it  on  this  planet)  is  a 
struggle;  that  such  efforts  as  ours  must  make  things 

*  Epicharmus,  quoted  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  II,  c.  I. 
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easier  for  some  one,  some  time,  some  how ;  that  at  last 
rest  will  come,  and  that  meantime  our  best  value  is  in 
these  efforts, — in  whatever  of  a  faithful,  brave,  and  deter- 
mined spirit  we  can  put  into  them. 

An  earnest  and  singularly  gifted  man  of  this  century* 
once  wrote, — 

"  I  have  no  sway  amid  the  crowd,  no  art 
In  speech,  no  place  in  council  or  in  mart. 
Nor  human  law,  nor  judges  throned  on  high, 
Smile  on  my  face  and  to  my  words  reply. 
Let  others  seek  earth's  honors;  be  it  mine 
One  law  to  cherish,  and  to  track  one  line, 
Straight  on  towards  heaven  to  press  with  single  bent, 
To  know  and  love  my  God  and  then  to  die  content." 

This,  friends,  is  what  I  call  the  ethical  spirit;  this 
is  a  part  of  the  very  meaning  of  morality.  Whether 
there  is  a  heaven  or  no,  the  victory  of  good  over  evil,  of 
love  over  hate,  of  all  that  is  holy  over  all  that  is  vile,  is 
the  end  and  consummation  towards  which  we,  in  our 
inmost  being,  tend  and  move ;  whether  there  be  a  God 
or  not,  a  supreme  principle  of  right  is  that  and  that  alone 
which  we  must  supremely  love,  and  all  other,  all  human, 
affections  must  be  subordinated  to  it  and  transfigured  by 
it.  I  hold  up  the  cause  of  morality  for  your  reverence 
to-day.  In  its  name  I  summon  you  to  put  away  all  that 
is  evil,  all  that  is  unjust,  all  that  is  unkind,  all  that  is 
ungenerous  from  your  hearts,  and  to  reach  out  with  pure 
hands  after  whatever  is  fair  and  just  and  good. 

*  John  H.  (Cardinal)  Newman. 


TRUE  LIBERALISM. 

BY  W.  L.  SHELDON. 

Truth  is  truth,  and  there  can  be  only  one  truth. 
And  yet  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  would  be  for  the  best, 
at  the  present  time,  in  this  sacred  cause,  to  undertake 
to  bring  about  a  uniform  Church  or  a  uniform  religion. 
We  might  defeat  the  end  we  aimed  at.  It  is  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  difficult  problems  of  the  day :  What 
is  to  be  done  about  these  personal  differences  on  religious 
matters  f  A  great  change  has  come  about  among  cul- 
tivated people.  There  is  a  disposition  to  smooth  out 
the  features  of  individuality  in  this  regard,  and  to  want  a 
kind  of  composite  Church.  It  is  so  unlike  the  situation 
as  it  was  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  do  desire 
individuality  in  personal  character.  We  are  almost  all 
of  us  agreed  on  that  point.  The  great  issue  for  us 
now,  however,  is  as  to  whether  we  want  individuality 
in  religion. 

It  has  been  the  religious  spirit  in  human  nature  itself ^ 
which  has  evolved  religions.  We  know  that  for  a  cer- 
tainty. The  aspirations  in  the  heart  crystallize  into 
definite  form  and  positive  shape;  then  they  assume  a 
fixity,  both  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mind.  But  this  very 
circumstance  is  also  the  cause  which  inevitably  brings 
about  revolutions  in  religion.  The  human  heart,  with 
the  same  old  instincts,  wants  to  try  and  begin  over 
again,  to  start  with  the  original  craving  or  desire,  and  let 
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it  shape  for  itself  a  new  form,  crystallize  along  a  different 
line.  I  fancy  this  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  time. 
Religion  may  succeed  religion,  church  succeed  church. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  always,  on  close  inspection,  each 
so  radically  different  from  the  one  preceding.  The  more 
carefully  we  examine  them,  the  more  closely  they  begin 
to  assume  a  parallelism.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference 
between  Mahomet  and  Buddha  and  Jesus;  between  the 
God  of  Judaism  and  the  God  of  Brahminism.  Perhaps 
there  would  also  be  a  difference  between  the  God  of 
Martin  Luther  and  the  God  of  Darwinism,  of  Spen- 
cerianism,  or  of  Kantianism. 

I,  for  one,  do  believe  in  the  spirit  of  individuality, 
both  for  the  Church  and  religion.  The  greatest  nation 
on  earth,  to  my  mind,  would  be  the  one  which  should 
have  the  largest  number  of  persons,  each  one  of  whom 
had  stamped  on  his  face,  mind,  and  soul  qualities  pecul- 
iar to  himself  and  existing  in  just  that  form  in  no  other 
being  in  the  universe.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  essential 
that  there  should  be  such  a  complete  uniformity  of 
characteristics  among  a  people,  in  order  to  have  great- 
ness in  a  race  or  nation.  A  certain  resemblance  will 
come  by  the  very  fact  of  association.  It  is  rather  the 
individuality  which  needs  to  be  cultivated.  I  do  not, 
for  the  same  reason,  believe  that  the  religious  spirit  will 
necessarily  be  at  its  best,  or  produce  the  largest  results, 
where  it  has  developed  and  established  one  colossal 
uniform  Church.  Probably  the  largest  outcome  would 
be  where  there  was  a  variety  of  forms  of  worship.  The 
multiplicity  of  sects  and  churches  would  be  an  indica- 
tion of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness,  if  the  division 
only  took  place  on  great  or  fundamental  issues.  The 
time  may  come  when  that  will  be  the  case  in  our  own 
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country.  There  may  be  fewer  sects,  but  each  one  would 
be  reaching  out  for  those  natures  to  which  it  is  adapted ; 
each  to  a  degree  believing  it  ought  to  be  in  the  supre- 
macy, but  each  never  being  allowed  to  transgress  on 
the  individuality  of  the  other,  or  to  usurp  the  secular 
power  in  order  to  strengthen  its  prestige  or  authority. 

It  would  be  a  sublime  spectacle  if,  for  example,  the 
Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Anglican,  the  Unitarian, 
and  the  Jewish  Churches  were  to  be  the  five  great  bodies 
appealing  to  the  masses  of  the  people  for  their  sympathy 
and  approval;  each  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by  law, 
winning  support  exclusively  by  what  it  had  to  offer  to 
the  human  spirit;  at  the  same  time  not  allowed  to  hold 
property;  not  allowed  to  seduce  the  soul  of  man  by 
external  rewards,  or  social  distinctions,  or  sensational 
display.  The  greatest  religious  age  in  the  world's  his- 
tory would  dawn,  if  that  condition  would  arrive.  Each 
man  could  then  choose  as  his  own  nature  bade  him 
choose.  No  one  would  talk  lightly  about  religion.  It 
would  not  be  the  topic  of  the  drawing-room  or  of  after- 
dinner  speeches.  It  would  be  the  theme  for  the  sacred 
hour  in  each  man's  own  inner  consciousness.  The 
tendency  under  those  circumstances  would  be  for  most 
men  to  belong  to  some  kind  of  Church,  or  to  have  some 
kind  of  religion.  But  under  existing  circumstances, 
with  the  dividing  line  so  sharp  on  minor  distinctions 
and  petty  qualifications,  the  tendency  is  often  to  drive 
the  deeper  religious  natures  off  in  other  directions ;  to 
starve  them  out,  and  to  leave  them  quite  outside  the 
pale  of  any  form  of  Church. 

When  we  speak  of  a  man's  religion,  very  often,  in 
the  strict  use  of  language,  it  is  not  of  his  religion  at  all 
that  we  are  thinking,  but  rather  of  his  Church.    A  man's 
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belief  and  his  Church  do  not  always  go  together.  And 
so  it  is  important  that  we  draw  the  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  its  doctrines  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  religion  of  each  individual  heart.  We 
should  escape  a  great  deal  of  confusion  if  we  would 
keep  this  one  fact  in  mind. 

Furthermore,  religious  beliefs  differ  radically  in  certain 
respects  from  all  other  kinds  of  beliefs.  It  would  help 
us  so  much  in  the  work  of  life,  would  guide  us  so  much 
in  our  mutual  relationships  with  men  everywhere,  if  we 
would  not  forget  this  circumstance.  A  belief  in  religion, 
in  the  strict  use  of  speech,  ought  to  go  under  a  special 
name.  It  is  rather  an  impression, — one-quarter  belief, 
three-quarters  emotion.  One  small  portion  comes 
through  thought  and  reflection;  but  a  very  large 
portion  is  stamped  upon  us  through  a  multitude  of 
past  influences,  associations,  and  forms  of  education. 
No  person  can  quite  disentangle  the  various  elements 
and  say  just  what  comes  by  reflection  and  what  through 
feeling  or  past  associations.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes 
it  so  important  that  we  should  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
attitude  to  be  taken  toward  the  beliefs  of  others.  It  is 
not  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  views  on  natural 
science,  nor  as  if  we  were  discussing  a  problem  in  social 
reform  or  political  science.  Religious  beliefs  belong  to 
an  entirely  different  category. 

If  we  notice  the  way  the  ablest  minds  at  the  present 
day  deal  with  such  problems,  we  can  perceive  what  a 
change  is  coming  over  religious  philosophy.  The  ten- 
dency is  alike  within  the  Church  and  outside  of  it.  The 
subject  of  to-day  is  not  religion,  but  the  ''  evolution  of 
religion ;"  not  the  belief  in  God,  but  the  "  evolution  of 
the  belief  in  God."    We  perceive  that  it  implies  a  change 
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of  tendency  in  viewing  the  matter.  We  cease  to  think 
of  these  subjects  as  though  they  could  be  cut  off  by 
sharp  lines  of  demarcation. 

The  question  of  tolerence  has  not  been  quite  mastered 
by  the  people  of  our  day.  An  immense  degree  of  un- 
fortunate confusion  exists  in  regard  to  it.  There  is  a 
tolerance  which  can  be  so  thin  as  really  to  have  no  sub- 
stance at  all.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  tolerate  the  relig- 
ious beliefs  of  others  because  we  ourselves  are  so  utterly 
destitute  of  any  interest  in  religion.  We  can  simply 
yawn  when  the  subject  is  brought  up.  It  is  about  the 
most  exasperating  kind  of  tolerance.  A  really  religious 
person  would  sooner  meet  with  heathen  bigotry.  We 
can  have  tolerance  only  within  the  lines  of  our  own 
particular  religion.  We  can  also  be  tolerant  because 
we  are  so  ambitious  to  be  sympathetic  with  others  and 
to  show  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  that  we  may  be  afraid 
to  have  any  definite  belief  at  all.  The  whole  aspect 
turns  on  the  question :  How  much  of  religious  belief 
are  we  to  look  upon  as  the  accident  of  a  man's  nature, 
as  the  indirect  influence  of  past  education,  as  the  out- 
come of  the  play  of  his  own  individuality;  and  how 
much  comes  by  pure  reflection  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  world  is  ripe  for  a  uniform  religion 
or  a  uniform  Church.  There  is  too  great  a  degree  of 
difference  in  stages  of  culture  and  education.  Not  only 
that,  but  there  is  too  wide  a  divergence  of  temperament. 
This  fact  of  temperament  probably  plays  a  great  role  in 
developing  different  forms  of  religious  belief  and  differ- 
ences in  Churches.  At  the  present  time  we  can  clearly 
see  that  one  kind  of  religion  is  better  adapted  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds,  or  to  certain  races ;  to  men  in  special 
stages  of  development.     But  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
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of  epoch  in  civilization,  or  stage  of  culture.  People 
may  have  the  same  degree  of  education,  yet  by  nature 
or  temperament  be  adapted  to  one  religion  rather  than 
another,  to  one  form  of  Church  rather  than  another. 
We  are  forced,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  almost  to  think  of 
"  race  religions"  and  "  race  churches."  We  ought  to  do 
it  with  respect,  just  as  we  should  pay  a  deep  respect  to 
other  individual  qualities  that  come  as  race  character- 
istics. Each  man  is  entitled  to  his  own  individuality, 
provided  he  is  not  aggressive  with  it,  and  does  not  want 
to  stamp  it  upon  every  other  individual.  In  spite  of  all 
that  we  can  do,  or  anybody  else  can  do,  human  nature 
is  going  to  take  its  own  course. 

It  is  on  this  issue  that  we  have  before  us  the  whole 
subject  of  what  is  called  the  "  supernatural."  We  may 
wish  to  be  in  conscious  relationship  with  the  higher  order 
of  existence.  Human  nature  is  bound  to  follow  out  its 
own  predilections  in  this  matter.  There  are  persons  who 
want  that  relationship  very,  very  definite.  It  is  possible 
that  even  superior  natures  should  crave  the  more  con- 
crete aspect  and  desire  a  vivid  realism  in  their  religion. 
They  may  feel  that  they  would  lose  that  sense  of 
"  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized"  if  the  fact  were 
not  kept  before  their  attention  by  a  multitude  of  out- 
ward symbols.  They  want  a  definite  relationship,  a 
clear,  accurate  comprehension  of  that  superior,  super- 
sensible world.  It  is  this  instinct  which  has  brought 
worship  into  existence  with  all  the  elaborate  services 
of  the  Church.  Where  a  nature  really  demands  that 
concrete  aspect,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  for  the  man  to 
have  it.  There  are  all  stages  of  worship  in  religion; 
and  I  believe  we  should  recognize  a  justification  for  the 
differences  and  let  human  nature  have  free  play. 
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I,  for  one,  would  rather  not  have  the  realistic  aspect. 
From  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  when  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  higher  world  is  forced  upon  me 
in  too  concrete  a  form ;  when  there  is  an  exaggerated 
realism  about  it;  when  it  presents  itself  in  elaborate 
forms  and  ceremonies,  then  it  loses  its  force  upon  me; 
I  feel  myself  less,  rather  than  more,  in  the  religious 
mood.  The  forms  of  the  Church  do  not  help  me  in 
that  respect.  I  prefer  the  stern,  severe  simplicity.  I 
would  rather  seek  my  opportunity  for  worship  in  the 
silence  of  the  evening  out  under  the  open  sky,  or  in  the 
quiet  moods  of  thought  when  alone  with  my  books. 
But  that  is  my  peculiar  nature.  It  would  be  irrational, 
almost  bigotry,  on  my  part,  for  me  to  demand  that 
others  should  seek  it  in  the  same  way.  It  is,  to  a  large 
degree,  a  matter  of  personal  nature. 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  actually  cannot 
attend  the  religious  services  of  a  Presbyterian  or  a 
Catholic  Church  unless  with  an  extreme  sense  of  dis- 
comfort. It  exasperates  them  beyond  measure  to  sit 
and  listen  to  what  they  think  is  so  irrational.  They 
want  to  change  it  all,  and  make  it  over  again.  It  leads 
them  to  feel  as  if  they  would  like  to  destroy  the  whole 
historic  structure.  As  they  sit  there,  listening  to  what 
is  said  or  to  the  music  that  is  rendered,  it  makes  them 
feel  as  though  the  world  had  gone  backward  and  had 
returned  to  the  age  of  superstition.  They  cannot  con- 
ceive how  cultivated,  thoughtful,  honest  minds  can  think 
in  that  way,  or  draw  help  and  inspiration  from  that  form 
of  a  service.  It  seems  to  such  persons  one  colossal 
example  of  credulity.  They  almost  lose  faith  in  human 
nature.  In  order  to  keep  their  confidence  in  the  possible 
future  triumph  of  the  rational  part  of  man,  they  are 
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almost  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from  the  services 
of  the  Church.  I  must  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for 
one,  I  can  attend  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  take  the  attitude  of  sympathy.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  dissociate  it  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  from  the 
persons  who  may  be  officiating  at  the  altar.  They  do 
not  own  that  religion  nor  that  Church.  As  we  listen 
to  the  music  we  lose  all  sight  and  thought  of  them. 
They  stand  there  as  mere  figures,  not  human  characters. 
The  priesthood  would  not  mean  persons  to  me;  they 
are  like  symbols,  a  part  of  the  architecture  and  the 
stained  glass  of  the  edifice  where  they  are  officiating, 
and  the  decorations  of  the  altar  before  which  they 
stand.  The  priesthood  blends  with  the  music,  with  the 
processions,  with  the  lights  and  the  shadows,  the  colors 
of  the  glass  in  the  windows,  the  prayers  and  the  aspira- 
tions ; — they  all  fuse  into  one.  They  are  to  that  extent 
an  incarnate  idea.  They  express  the  effort  of  the  hu- 
man soul  in  past  ages  to  secure  help  and  enlightenment 
on  the  sublime  and  mysterious  struggle  of  existence. 

We  listen  to  the  oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn ;  we 
drink  in  their  wonderful  music;  we  are  eager  to  hear  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  or  a  "Requiem"  of  Mozart; 
but  those  symphonies,  that  "  Requiem"  or  those  orato- 
rios, would  never  have  existed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
religious  aspirations  of  those  preceding  ages, — yes,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the  historic  Church 
of  Christendom.  The  services  of  the  Church  are,  in 
their  way,  a  magnificent  symphony.  They  tell  the  story 
of  suffering  mankind,  the  struggle  of  the  race  to  shake 
off  the  effects  of  evil,  and  rise  triumphant  above  calamity. 
To  some,  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  may 
be  an  historic  fact.     To  others  it  is  an  idea,  a  poem  ; 
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Jesus  is  humanity,  and  we  are  all  to  a  degree  drinking 
of  the  cup  of  his  Passion,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  others, 
bearing  on  our  shoulders  the  penalty  of  the  wrongs  of 
by-gone  races.  It  is  always  the  same  story ;  the  tale  of 
struggle  is  always  there, — the  picture  of  mankind  suffer- 
ing and  struggling,  seeking  to  rise  triumphant  from  the 
load  of  evil  ever  dragging  it  down. 

There  are  people  who  can  read  the  tragedies  of 
^schylus  that  used  to  be  rendered  at  the  theatre  in 
Athens ;  they  can  pore  over  the  story  of  Prometheus ; 
they  stand  in  awe  of  its  wonderful  power.  The  Drama 
of  Greece  is  an  everlasting  inheritance  to  the  world. 
Philosophers,  the  wisest  men  of  our  own  day,  those 
who  have  the  deepest  insight  and  the  broadest  educa- 
tion, they  all  bow  in  deference  before  those  wonderful 
tragedies,  the  "Antigone,"  the  "  Iphigenia,"  and  the 
*'  Prometheus.'^  But  these  tragedies  were  religious  com- 
positions. They  were  rendered  on  the  stage  as  a  form 
of  religious  service,  a  part  of  the  solemn  festival  to  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece.  The  men  who  wrote 
them  may  have  been  credulous.  They  believed  in  those 
gods  and  goddesses.  Pallas  was  a  real  person  to  many 
of  them.  Yet  the  wisest  men  of  our  own  day  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  be  transported  back  two  thousand  years 
or  more,  and  sit  there  in  that  wonderful  theatre,  and  hear 
the  rendering  of  those  tragedies.  But  why,  we  ask, 
would  they  not  be  affected  by  the  credulity  and  super- 
stition— the  blending  of  fact  with  mythology?  They 
answer :  "  Because  underneath  are  great  life  lessons, 
interpretations  of  human  character.  We  can  read  there 
the  Story  of  Humanity." 

Well,  so,  I  answer,  we  can  do  with  the  great  Church- 
Service  of  to-day.     There  is  something  even  more  awe- 
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inspiring  in  its  wonderful  story.  Why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  "  credulity"  or  "  superstition"  ?  We 
do  not  have  to  believe  it.  It  is  not  a  question  whether 
we  should  belong  to  the  Church.  We  are  accustomed 
to  listen  to  the  glorious  music  of  Haydn  and  Handel. 
It  does  not  cross  our  minds  that  we  are  surrendering,  in 
doing  so,  to  the  influences  of  credulity  or  superstition. 
We  go  to  listen  to  music  called  forth  in  past  time  by 
any  kind  of  religion.  But  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  you  hear  it  at  a  music  hall  or  in  a  church? 
It  means  the  same  everywhere.  I  can  see  no  difference. 
It  ought  to  have  a  like  degree  of  solemnity.  But  there 
are  people  who  can  listen  to  Handel's  "  Messiah"  in 
rapture  at  a  music  hall,  and  yet  would  feel  less  stirred  by 
it,  if  it  were  being  rendered  purely  as  a  religious  service 
in  the  choir  of  a  Cathedral. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  people  can  often  be  so  en- 
thusiastic over  styles  of  architecture,  and  yet  seem  to 
have  so  little  appreciation  of  the  depth  and  beauty  of  the 
religious  spirit  which  called  that  architecture  into  exist- 
ence. The  Gothic  Cathedral  is  certainly  not  a  mere 
study  in  beautiful  lines  and  forms.  It  is  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  a  religious  idea,  as  much  as  was  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  Unless  we  can  appreciate  that  idea 
and  enter  into  the  moods  of  the  people  who  held  it,  we 
cannot  truly  appreciate  the  architecture.  We  have  to 
remember  that  men  and  women  with  hearts  like  our- 
selves, have  developed  these  religions.  The  first  essential 
is  to  enter  into  other  persons'  moods,  instead  of  assuming 
that  we  alone  have  worked  our  special  religion  by  a 
process  of  thought,  and  that  others  are  guided  in  such 
matters  only  by  feeling. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  how  much  we  are  all  deter- 
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mined  in  our  views  on  religion  by  the  accident  of  circum- 
stances. Probably  the  most  philosophical  among  us 
would  have  had  a  different  stand-point  if  we  had  grown 
up  in  another  country  or  under  other  conditions.  Even 
in  the  new  direction  we  take  when  revolting  from  earlier 
beliefs,  we  shall  be  influenced  by  those  circumstances. 
The  character  of  the  reaction  will  be  determined  by 
what  we  are  reacting  y;'^;/^.  And  yet  all  the  time  many 
persons  will  assume  that  in  their  special  case  it  has  been 
wholly  an  intellectual  process,  and  that  peculiarities  of 
feeling  and  temperament  have  not  influenced  their  views 
on  such  matters  at  all.  There  is  no  domain  where  men 
are  so  liable  to  fall  into  an  irrational  sense  of  superiority 
as  in  religion. 

For  myself,  I  have  pretty  much  lost  faith  in  ever  at- 
tempting to  influence  men  on  religious  subjects  by  a 
process  of  argument.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  convic- 
tions which  have  been  acquired  by  a  process  of  thinking 
which  can  be  changed  by  a  process  of  thinking.  But 
the  accident  of  circumstances  has  so  much  more  to  do 
in  determining  both  what  we  believe  and  what  we  dis- 
believe on  such  questions  !  The  negative  method  of  at- 
tack seldom  does  any  good.  People  outgrow  their 
errors  in  religion  through  a  long  series  of  influences,  if 
they  ever  change  at  all. 

It  is  probably  most  difficult  of  all,  for  us  to  take  a  truly 
liberal  attitude  toward  a  religious  faith  we  may  have 
once  held  and  then  partially  given  up.  We  may  find 
it  especially  hard  to  have  a  true  sympathy  for  the  very 
religion  which  is  nearest  home.  We  are  oppressed  with 
its  "  credulity  and  superstition."  These  features  are  be- 
fore us  all  the  time.  It  requires  great  effort  to  see  the 
spirit  underneath.    I  fancy  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there 
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is  so  much  of  a  tendency  nowadays  to  coquette  with 
Buddhism  or  other  oriental  religions.  We  forget  that 
there  may  be  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  that  is  irrational 
or  superstitious  in  those  religions.  But  those  aspects  in 
the  latter  case  are  not  thrust  upon  our  attention  by  all 
the  surroundings  of  our  life.  It  tempts  us  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  what  is  remote. 

To  appreciate  a  religious  faith  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  we  share  its  belief.  But  it  would  imply  that 
we  see  that  faith  as  having  developed  naturally  out  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  and  not  as  an  artifi- 
cial creation  which  could  simply  be  argued  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  greatest  changes  which  occur  in  one's  relig- 
ion are  those  which  take  place  while  we  are  often  quite 
unconscious  of  what  is  going  on.  We  can  seldom  or 
never  trace  the  steps  of  the  transition.  Discussion  on 
such  matters  often  serves  to  intensify  both  sides  in  their 
previous  attitude,  especially  if  they  have  felt  deeply 
about  it.  The  best  way  to  make  a  religious  faith  strong 
in  another,  or  to  kindle  new  life  and  enthusiasm  for  it 
among  its  followers,  is  to  attack  it  vigorously.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  influence  and  change  the  religious 
faith  of  others,  and  that  is  by  quietly  presenting  a 
living  example  in  one's  self  of  something  which  is 
better. 

It  is  the  man  with  the  most  fixed,  deep,  assured  con- 
victions, who  can  be  the  most  broad  and  sympathetic 
toward  the  religious  impressions  and  beliefs  of  others. 
We  may  be  convinced  that  we  have  something  better, 
or  the  best;  for  that  reason  we  can  be  all  the  more 
broad  and  tolerant.  I  believe  in  the  work  I  am  engaged 
in,  the  Religion  of  Ethics,  just  as  the  devout  Catholic 
believes  in  Roman  Catholicism.     It  is  for  this  reason 
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that  I  can  attend  the  services  of  a  Presbyterian  or 
Catholic  Church  in  a  sympathetic  attitude.  There  is  no 
anxiety  or  dread  or  thought  on  my  part  whether  I  may 
be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other. 

Some  one  said  to  me,  not  long  ago,  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  there  were  so  few  religious  teachers  who 
appeared  to  appreciate  that  wonderful  book,  the  "  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  many  of  the  clergy  feel  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Catholic,  and  they  do  not  want  to  give  that  sort  of  ap- 
proval to  Catholicism.  But  if  they  were  more  settled, 
sure,  and  calm  in  their  own  belief,  they  would  not  have  the 
slightest  anxiety  on  that  issue.  Why  not  just  as  readily 
draw  inspiring  thought  from  a  book  of  Catholic  devo- 
tion as  from  a  volume  of  Plato  ?  Why  not  stand  just 
as  ready  to  have  a  Presbyterian  Catechism  in  one's 
pocket,  if  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  it,  as 
to  have  there  the  "  Story  of  the  Light  of  Asia"  ?  We 
want  what  is  true  from  every  source.  We  are  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages.  We  inherit  the  Psalms  of  David  as 
much  as  the  Dramas  of  Sophocles.  We  have  received 
by  bequest  the  "  Confessions"  of  St.  Augustine  as  much 
as  the  "  Treatises"  of  Cicero.  They  were  all  seekers 
after  the  light.  They  each  had  their  weak  points,  their 
elements  of  superstition.  But  they  each  unfolded  cer- 
tain grand  truths.  It  is  the  truth  we  are  seeking  after, 
and  we  can  ignore  their  superstitions.  The  time  may 
come  when  we  can  think  of  religious  beliefs  as  a  kind 
of  special  garment  for  each  individual.  We  shall  let 
each  man  pursue  his  own  course,  follow  his  own  nature, 
choose  his  own  Church,  and  that  will  mean  the  highest 
form  of  individuality. 

And  yet  it  is  so  unfortunate  that  we  are  not  more  care- 
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ful  in  making  these  distinctions  on  religious  matters.  If 
we  did  so,  how  much  it  would  help  in  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere and  removing  confusion ! 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  religion  is  one  thing,  to 
be  religious  is  another.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
past  history  when  the  civilized  world  was  so  much  given 
to  talking  about  religion  as  to-day ;  but  there  has  never 
been  an  age  in  the  past  that  was  more  essentially  irre- 
ligious. Theory  and  practice  may  have  been  in  harmony 
at  other  epochs,  but  they  are  painfully  out  of  accord  in 
this  century,  and  most  of  all  in  America.  We  like  to 
speculate  about  the  subject  of  religion,  to  delve  into  its 
metaphysics,  to  compare  its  aspects  among  different 
races,  to  trace  its  origin  in  the  pre-historic  human  heart. 
It  is  the  popular  theme  of  the  day.  The  sects  and 
theories  multiply.  Their  literature  is  something  enor- 
mous. No  person  can  keep  up  with  it.  When,  how- 
ever, religion  once  becomes  a  "  fad,"  it  is  menaced  with 
extinction. 

What  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  not  "belief"  or 
"  unbelief,"  but  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  more  ideal  aspect 
of  life.  The  most  aggressive  bigotry  may  be  preferable 
to  the  suave  complacency  with  which  many  persons  can 
worship  physical  comfort  and  play  at  being  religious. 
A  person  can  develop  out  of  the  former  attitude  by  the 
very  depth  of  his  sincerity.  But  only  a  terrific  shock 
from  the  outside  can  make  the  other  type  treat  the  sub- 
ject seriously.  People  like  to  dally  with  religion  as  they 
do  with  art.  They  call  it  "being  broad"  and  "seeing 
all  sides,"  when  in  reality  they  do  not  see  any  side  of 
the  subject  at  all. 

The  one  thing  we  seem  to  care  the  least  about  is  to 
make  our  religion  a  part  of  our  life.     What  we  appear 
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most  to  care  for,  is  rather  the  pleasure  of  talking  and 
speculating  about  it.  As  we  look  out  into  the  world, 
often  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  in  the 
character  of  a  man  what  he  may  believe.  If  we  examine 
his  external  life,  would  it  give  us  any  clue  to  his  relig- 
ion ?  If  we  knew  his  religion,  would  it  give  us  any  clue 
to  his  outward  life  ?  Men  are  tending  to  wear  their  relig- 
ion at  the  present  day  as  a  kind  of  garment  which  they 
can  put  on  or  off  at  their  pleasure.  There  may  be  some 
to  whom  this  situation  appears  as  a  matter  for  satisfac- 
tion and  rejoicing ;  but  to  me  it  is  a  matter  for  gloom 
and  despondency. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  danger  threatening 
our  civilization.  We  are  trifling  with  tremendously 
serious  things.  There  is  something  almost  tragic  in 
the  peculiar  speculative  interest  the  public  now  takes 
in  reform  movements,  social  ideals,  and  religious  aspira- 
tions. People  are  so  eager  to  know  something  about 
them.  They  are  so  ashamed  if  they  cannot  talk  of 
them  with  others.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  up  with 
every  new  theory.  A  kind  of  "  intellectual  sentiment- 
alism"  is  characteristic  of  the  day.  A  cry  of  suffering 
and  agony  goes  up  from  human  hearts,  a  passionate 
yearning  for  some  higher  form  of  personal  life,  or  social 
ideal,  or  religious  faith, — and  we  discuss  it  on  the  street 
and  talk  about  it  as  though  it  were  some  new  and  strange 
invention,  or  some  daring  or  diverting  flash  of  poetic 
or  philosophic  genius.  Poor,  struggling  human  nature 
lifts  its  cry  in  the  darkness  after  new  light  and  new  life ; 
and  we  analyze  it,  and  study  it,  and  philosophize  about 
it ;  do  everything,  in  fact,  but  share  the  feeling  ourselves. 
But  until  we  do  come  to  have  that  feeling  in  our  own 
hearts  and  not  let  it  be  a  mere  speculative  theory,  we 
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shall  never  have  any  religious  life,  and  we  shall  certainly 
never  develop  a  new  religion. 

If  there  has  ever  been  one  discovery  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  another,  it  is  that  religion  is  a  growth. 
It  comes  by  degrees.  It  develops  little  by  little  through 
the  efforts  of  the  human  heart  to  reach  a  higher  stage 
of  existence.  It  was  never  made  by  Councils  or  Con- 
ventions. The  human  soul  develops  it  out  of  its  own 
needs  and  its  own  aspirations.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
cannot  have  an  intellectual  basis  for  it;  that  certainly 
ought  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  but  it  is 
something  which  each  man  must  work  out  for  himself 
I  cannot  give  it  to  you ;  you  cannot  give  it  to  me. 
Religion  must  first  start  as  a  feeling,  as  a  yearning  in 
the  soul  itself,  before  it  comes  later  on  to  crystallize  into 
thought  and  philosophy. 

We  should  put  aside  this  intellectual  sentimentalism, 
and  have  a  religion  of  the  whole  being.  What  a  man 
believes  ought  to  influence  his  life;  else  he  has  no 
religion.  It  should  shape  the  whole  trend  of  his  exist- 
ence. It  should  mark  the  very  lineaments  of  his  face, 
and  the  still  deeper  lineaments  of  his  soul.  I  see  no 
use  in  a  mere  speculative  faith  that  cannot  became  a  part 
of  a  man's  life.  It  is  worse  than  useless.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  unity  and  brotherhood,  which  characterizes 
our  day,  will  mean  nothing  unless  it  calls  forth  a  unity 
and  brotherhood  to  some  definite  purpose ;  otherwise  it 
will  sink  into  an  old  time  religious  emotionalism.  I  see 
no  purpose  in  religious  organization  unless  it  can  alter 
and  refine  the  very  foundation  of  human  society.  The 
Sunday  religion  of  worship,  and  the  week-day  religion 
of  "  do  as  you  please"  must  inevitably  annihilate  every 
honest  religion. 
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It  may  be  that  the  civih'zed  world  at  the  present  time 
is  going  through  the  birth-throes  of  a  new  religion ; 
but  if  it  comes,  it  will  be  because  the  human  heart 
everywhere  is  yearning  for  it.  We  shall  never  get  a 
new  religion  just  by  talking  about  it.  It  will  not  come 
wholly  from  those  who  write  the  books  and  preach  the 
sermons,  but  rather  from  those  who  suffer  and  struggle. 
We  may  kill  the  very  thing  itself  by  over-discussion. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  Idealism^  which  shall  lift  men 
above  their  care  about  getting  on  in  the  world,  or  getting 
ahead  of  one  another,  or  turning  one  man's  loss  to 
another  man's  gain.  We  cry  "  Religion  is  one','  and 
then  build  our  social  institutions  on  a  principle  which 
inevitably  tends  to  rend  humanity  into  shreds.  What 
does  that  unity  of  religion  amount  to,  if  it  is  not  going 
to  bring  about  the  unity  of  mankind  ? 

The  movement  which  ultimately  is  destined  to  survive 
will  not  be  the  one  which  simply  offers  a  new  scheme 
of  philosophy;  but  rather  the  one  which  is  capable  of 
giving  more  peace  to  the  human  heart,  more  depth  to 
the  human  soul,  more  strength  to  the  human  will, 
more  justice  to  the  foundations  of  human  society.  The 
fundamental  problem  before  us  is  not  what  is  the  true 
religion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  will  take  care  of 
itself.  It  will  come  because  it  must  come.  It  will  grow 
out  of  the  new  form  of  our  ideals.  It  will  partake  of 
the  very  tissues  of  our  being.  No,  the  great  problem 
before  us  is,  rather,  how  to  make  a  man's  religious  faith 
an  influential  factor  in  his  personal  Hfe,  how  to  make 
our  conceptions  of  justice  a  vitalizing  and  transforming 
power  in  social  institutions.  That  is  to  say,  the  issue 
before  us  is  how  to  call  forth  not  only  ideas  but  idealism. 
That  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  purpose  of  an  ethical 
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movement.  Its  aim  is,  not  to  discover  a  new  religion, 
not  to  find  a  new  philosophy,  but  rather  to  teach  and 
inspire  men  to  be  religious  in  that  higher  sense  in  which 
religious  effort  means  the  yearning  of  the  soul  of  man 
to  realize,  in  his  personal  life  and  in  social  institutions, 
the  divine  element  already  existing  as  an  ideal  in  the 
human  heart. 

It  has  been  a  great  evil  in  past  history  that  people 
have  tended  so  often  to  give  themselves  over  to  the 
luxury  of  religious  emotions,  and  let  humanity  take  care 
of  itself.  What  wonder  that  men  sometimes  should 
have  felt  glad  of  the  possible  extinction  of  all  religion ! 
It  is  an  appalling  mistake.  Religion  is  not  an  emotion, 
but  a  kind  of  life.  Human  selfishness  may  at  times 
have  made  it  otherwise;  but  a  higher  power  in  the  heart 
of  man  himself,  has  been  struggling  and  battling  against 
that  selfishness.  *  We  can  already  see  the  indications  of 
a  new  epoch.  By  and  by  theory  will  again  harmonize 
with  practice.  If  that  other  aspiration  wins  supremacy, 
if  men  come  to  care  for  these  other  ideals,  the  true 
religion  will  come  of  itself;  it  will  appear  as  the  natural 
bloom  on  the  tree,  whose  seed  was  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Then,  as  the  prophet  said,  "  Justice  shall  run  down  as 
the  waters,  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream." 


INTRODUCTION. 


"  I  AM  a  teacher  !" 

Who  says  that  says  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

A  teacher  must  possess,  first,  knowledge, — something  to  teach  ; 
second,  method,  which  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  and  means 
7'oute.  The  "  Logique"  of  the  Port  Royal  defined  method  "as 
the  art  of  properly  arranging  one's  thoughts  in  order  to  discover 
a  truth  which  is  unknown  to  us,  or  to  demonstrate  to  others  a 
truth  which  we  have  discovered." 

To  teach,  means  to  lift  another  to  one's  own  height  of  wisdom 
and  vision,  to  provoke  thought  and  action,  to  awaken  into  life  the 
dormant  faculties,  and  to  stimulate  and  challenge  the  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  character.  The  teacher,  therefore,  is  more 
than  an  instructor ;  he  is  also  an  educator,  which  means  a  builder 
of  men. 

Can  we  teach  without  knowledge  ?  Can  we  have  knowledge 
and  be  unable  to  communicate  it  ?  To  understand  a  thing  is  to 
be  able  to  give  expression  to  it ;  to  know  a  thing  is  to  be  able  to 
teach  it ;  and  if  our  knowledge  be  dim  and  confused,  our  expres- 
sion of  it  will  be  imperfect,  but  if  our  knowledge  be  clear  and 
deep,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  be  able  to  express  it.  All  knowl- 
edge which  is  thorough  and  true  will  leap  into  words  without  diffi- 
culty. We  often  hear  it  said  that  "it  is  one  thing  to  know  and 
another  to  teach."  To  know  and  to  teach  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  do  not  really  know  a  thing  unless  we  can  prove  our 
knowledge  of  it,  and  to  prove  it  is  to  teach  it.  Teaching,  there- 
fore, is  the  convincing  evidence  of  knowledge. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  just  said  that  only 
they  should  teach  whose  knowledge  is  perfect ;  but  it  does  follow 
that  only  they  who  are  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  have 
any  right  to  teach.  Last  year's  teaching  will  appear  imperfect  by 
the  light  and  knowledge  of  to-day,  which  is  an  evidence  that  the 
teacher  has  been  also  a  learner. 

To  teach  is  to  progress.  Of  all  others,  the  teacher  must  have  no 
prejudices  against  change  in  method  or  science. 

To  give  dignity  to  knowledge  and  force  to  method,  the  teacher 
must  possess  character.  To  lead,  one  must  be  in  advance ;  to  lift 
another,  one  must  stand  upon  higher  ground ;  to  guide,  one  must 
know  the  way ;  to  enlighten,  one  must  possess  light. 

The  work  of  teaching  does  not  end  with  giving  all  that  one  has, 
but  in  giving  more.  This  need  not  appear  paradoxical,  for  in  the 
very  act  of  giving,  an  increase  takes  place. 


TEACHING  AND  TEACHERS. 

By  M.  M.  MANGASARIAN. 

I. 

What  I  have  to  say  will,  I  trust,  interest  not  only  the 
teachers  in  our  public  and  private  schools,  but  also  the 
teachers  in  our  homes, — the  parents.  Home  and  school 
should  form  an  educational  partnership  ;  father,  mother, 
and  teacher  should  act  in  concert  that  their  work  may 
bear  fruit;  each  must  be  well  informed  of  the  method, 
work,  and  spirit  of  the  other,  exercising,  as  it  were,  a 
joint  ownership  of  the  child,  and  each  respecting  the 
privilege  and  province  of  the  other.  The  home  and  the 
school  should  not  pull  in  opposite  directions ;  neither 
must  the  child  become  the  meeting-point  of  contending 
and  opposing  forces,  but  the  point  of  confluence  of  har- 
monious and  complimentary  influence.  It  is  essential 
for  the  teacher  to  understand  the  environment  and  the 
home  atmosphere  of  the  child;  likewise,  the  parent  must 
know  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  surround  the 
child  during  the  school-hours,  the  pattern  and  example 
which  the  teacher  offers,  and  the  tone  and  accents  in 
which  she  speaks  of  life  and  work.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  duty  for  parents  and  teachers  to  meet  at  stated  in- 
tervals to  compare  their  experiences,  observations,  and 
methods,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible  friction  and  waste. 

Moreover,  this  principle  of  joint  action  and  intelligent 
co-operation  will  maintain  unity  in  education.  Educa- 
tion should  be  like  a  broad  and  deep  river,  progressing 
with  melodious  movements  towards  a  fixed  goal,  free 
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from  those  counter-currents  which  meet  and  clash  and 
foam  and  waste  their  strength  in  offering  resistance  to 
each  other.  This  co-operation,  so  essential  to  the  proper 
education  of  our  children,  is  not  difficult  to  realize. 
Parents  could  set  apart  one  day  in  each  week  or  in  each 
month  to  visit  the  schools.  A  few  hours  in  the  class- 
room with  their  children  will  offer  to  them  a  hundred 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  way  of  improving  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school  and  the  surroundings  of  the  children. 
It  is  in  the  school-room  that  the  parent  can  readily  learn 
whether  the  child  is  interested  in  his  studies,  whether 
he  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  work,  whether  his 
heart  is  in  his  task,  whether  the  race  which  the  school 
offers  challenges  the  aspirations  and  higher  hopes  of  the 
child, — in  one  word,  it  is  there  that  the  father  and  mother 
can  find  out  whether  the  child  is  alive  at  every  pore,  and 
steadily  advancing  in  wisdom  and  grace.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  is  missed  by  neglecting  this  privilege  and 
duty — of  seeing  our  children  at  work. 

II. 

The  public  school  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  Of 
all  American  institutions  this  is  the  most  American. 
The  public  school  is  the  leveller  of  classes, — it  tran- 
scends all  artificial  Hnes  of  rank  and  birth  and  race  and 
religion,  and  cultivates  a  real  democracy.  Our  churches 
are  sectarian ;  our  literature  and  press  are  not  without 
their  prejudices;  even  our  charities  are,  in  a  measure, 
tainted  by  racial  and  religious  bias;  but  our  public 
schools  are  the  freest  in  spirit  and  in  scope  of  our  insti- 
tutions. Whatever  our  political  and  religious  affiliations, 
we  should  be  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  schools ;  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  make 
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the  public  school  an  attache  of  the  church  or  the  party ; 
instead  of  seeking  to  sectarianize  the  school  and  pull  it 
down  to  the  plane  of  a  party  or  an  "  ism,"  it  should  be 
the  ambition  of  both  Protestants  and  CathoHcs  to  lift  the 
church  and  the  party  to  the  independence  and  unsecta- 
rianism  of  the  public  school. 

The  spiritual  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  make 
men  and  women  citizens.  It  is  to  help  the  boy  and  girl 
to  unfold  and  expand  in  their  nobler  selves ;  to  teach 
them  truth  and  duty;  to  furnish  them  with  the  impene- 
trable armor  of  integrity,  and  to  send  them  forth  into  the 
world  as  earnest  workers  for  humanity. 

III. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  by  what  I  have  said  about  the 
public  school  that  it  is  without  its  weak  and  objectionable 
features.  Partisan  politics,  which  perverts  almost  all  our 
institutions,  has  not  spared  the  public  schools,  for,  like 
the  government  of  our  cities,  the  schools  are  generally 
in  the  control  of  a  political  ring  or  machine.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  culture  and  independence, 
we  have  not  yet  the  courage  and  wisdom,  to  place  our 
schools  (attended  by  children  and  mostly  taught  by 
women)  altogether  beyond  the  corrupting  touch  of  par- 
tisan politics  and  sectarian  religion. 

It  is  openly  stated  that  a  man  is  frequently  put  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  not  for  his  fitness,  but  because  he  is 
the  controller  of  a  ward,  because  he  is  an  expert  politician, 
and  because  this  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  the  party.  Is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  an 
appointee  comes  to  look  upon  the  office  as  his  legitimate 
reward,  as  his  pay,  and  hastens  to  utilize  it  by  introducing 
his  friends  into  salaried  positions  ?     The  furniture  of  the 
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school,  its  books  and  boards  and  slates  and  charts  must 
be  purchased  from  the  stores  which  he  favors.  Men 
have  been  appointed  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  this 
city  of  Chicago  who,  I  am  assured,  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Again,  if  the  administration  of  the  city  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  teachers  outnumber 
the  Protestant  in  the  schools  (from  eight  to  ten  out  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  teachers  in  Chicago  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics to-day) ;  but  if  the  administration  should  pass  into 
Protestant  hands,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers.  All  this 
goes  to  prove  that  even  the  proudest  of  our  institutions 
is  shackled  and  degraded  by  dissolute  political  methods. 
Teachers  with  limited  education  are  not  only  given  posi- 
tions in  these  schools,  but  promoted  through  favoritism, 
while  the  better  qualified  are  kept  back,  not  in  order  to 
serve  the  cause  of  education,  or  to  satisfy  the  parents  of 
the  children,  but  to  please  the  political  dictators.  Fie  on 
such  a  system  !  We  permit  our  politics,  which  attracts 
to  itself  the  lowest  elements  and  encourages  most  ques- 
tionable practices,  to  ride  rough-shod  over  our  schools ; 
even  our  children  are  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  politics. 

IV. 
The  internal  management  of  our  schools  is  also  open 
to  criticism.  It  is  the  custom  of  assistant  superintendents 
to  visit  the  different  schools  and  mark  the  teachers,  and 
according  to  the  marks  in  the  superintendents'  books  the 
teacher  is  held  or  discharged.  This  system  of  marking 
is  the  cause  of  considerable  mischief  In  the  hands  of 
a  good  and  conscientious  superintendent  the  system 
works  tolerably  well,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
marking  system  is  demoralizing  both  to  the  teacher  and 
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pupil.  The  teacher,  as  a  rule,  is  not  informed  of  her 
standing,  for  the  superintendent  comes  and  goes  as  a 
stranger,  rarely  exchanging  a  word  with  the  teacher  or 
rendering  any  assistance  when  assistance  is  needed,  and 
less  rarely  commending  and  encouraging  the  teacher 
when  such  commendation  is  deserved.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions ;  but  this  is  the  prevailing  custom.  Such 
conditions  tempt  the  teacher  to  show  only  the  best  side 
of  her  work  to  the  superintendent,  and  the  children  are 
spurred  for  the  moment  to  read  and  recite  their  best; 
thus  an  illusion  is  brought  about;  an  untrue  and  un- 
common standard  is  exhibited  during  the  five  or  six 
minutes  that  the  visiting  superintendent  is  in  the  room. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  teacher  who  feels  that  upon  the  impressions  the 
class  makes  upon  the  superintendent  will  depend  her 
position  in  the  school — a  position  which  is  necessary  to 
her  as  the  only  source  of  livelihood  for  herself  as  well 
as  for  her  parents. 

There  must  be  less  formality  in  our  schools  and  more 
freedom,  fewer  rules  and  more  soul.  The  school,  while 
seeking  to  educate  the  child,  must  not  demoralize  the 
teacher.  The  visiting  superintendent  and  the  directors 
of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  teacher ;  and,  instead  of  looking  down  upon  her  as  a 
mere  servant,  they  should  respect  her  as  a  co-worker,  a 
colleague,  inviting  suggestions,  encouraging  initiatives, 
and  rewarding  merit. 

To  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the  teacher,  the 
teachers  should  organize  and  cultivate  the  esprit  de  corps. 
The  new  and  inexperienced  should  be  welcomed  to  the 
comradeship  of  the  strong  and  advanced.  Teachers 
should   be   like   members   of  one   family,   maintaining 
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towards  each  other  the  closest  relations.  Timidity, 
which  to-day  characterizes  public-school  teachers  as  a 
class,  is  the  result  of  their  isolation,  but  the  time  is  ripe 
for  organization  and  association. 

V. 

No  one  can  be  a  successful  teacher  who  teaches  for 
pay.  John  Ruskin  writes,  "  Who  says  pay  first  is  the 
devil's  servant;  who  says  work  first  is  God's  servant." 
It  is  not  for  pay  that  the  true  artist  paints ;  he  paints 
because  he  must;  the  beautiful  is  in  his  thoughts,  and  it 
must  be  expressed.  There  is  in  him  a  spirit  that  yearns 
to  enter  into  form  and  body,  and  he  must  give  birth  to  it. 
Whenever  teaching  is  done  for  pay,  the  pay  becomes  the 
end  and  the  teaching  a  means.  Whoever  makes  work  a 
means  for  pay  degrades  himself  and  his  work.  It  is  not 
the  "market"  which  has  inspired  the  great  poets  and 
artists.  But  the  poet,  philosopher,  and  teacher  must  be 
supported  generously  that  they  may  apply  themselves 
to  their  work  with  undivided  attention.  It  is  legitimate 
for  a  painter  to  rejoice  in  the  price  which  his  works 
bring,  and  for  the  teacher  and  preacher  to  expect  their 
salaries  to  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  paid,  notwith- 
standing it  is  their  work  they  are  in  love  with  and  not 
their  pay.  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  do  not  preach,'^  said  the 
Apostle  Paul.  It  is  what  every  born  missionary  of  art 
and  science  as  well  as  of  religion  has  said.  The  teacher 
must  feel  as  if  teaching  were  his  native  land,  and  that 
not  to  teach  would  be  to  him  a  life  of  exile.  Our  pro- 
fession is  our  native  land.  Discouraged  and  downcast, 
frequently  we  long  for  other  shores,  for  new  occupations 
and  associations ;  but  when  we  come  to  part  with  the 
work  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  early  love  and  vigor, 
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how  difficult  the  separation  becomes !  We  deceive  our- 
selves, therefore,  when  we  imagine  that  we  can  do  a  work 
without  loving  it ;  that  we  can  devote  our  hands  to  one 
thing  and  our  hearts  to  another.  Love  is  genius;  to 
bring  love  to  one's  task  is  to  do  the  task  by  inspiration. 
Without  love,  labor  becomes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  load 
upon  the  heart.  With  love,  all  occupations  become 
eagle's  wings.  The  saddest  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
any  one  is,  "  He  loved  not  his  work." 

VI. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  teaching  and  teach- 
ing. Says  Coleridge,  "  The  moon  gives  light  but  not 
heat ;  a  stove  gives  heat  but  not  light ;  the  sun  gives 
both  heat  and  light."  That  is  the  true  method  which, 
while  it  enlightens  the  mind,  quickens  also  the  affections. 
The  education  which  has  not  its  roots  in  morality  is  like 
a  bush  that  never  blossoms.  It  is  the  work  of  the  good 
teacher  to  develop  the  thought  in  the  mind  into  life — 
glowing,  growing  life.  By  morality  in  education  we  do 
not  mean  merely  the  teaching  from  a  new  text-book, 
putting  aside  grammar  and  taking  up  the  Bible,  but  in 
giving  to  each  and  every  study  a  moral  motive  and  pur- 
pose. It  consists  in  making  each  study  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  higher  excellence,  a  developer  of  the  mind,  a  key  to 
new  resources  of  the  soul,  a  fresh  inspiration  that  shall 
make  life  very  real  and  very  earnest.  It  is  this  which 
can  render  the  most  prosaic  task  a  duty,  which  can  ideal- 
ize the  real  and  transform  even  the  drudgery  of  life  into 
holy  occupation.  Murillo,  the  painter,  flooded  a  kitchen 
with  heavenly  light,  and  its  furniture  formed  a  ladder  for 
the  angels  to  descend  and  ascend.  It  is  the  purity  of 
purpose  which  ennobles  the  common  things  of  the  com- 
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mon  day ;  it  is  the  love  of  truth  which  makes  the  study 
of  Grammar  and  Geography  and  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence worthy  of  the  time  and  enthusiasm  of  man.  From 
this  point  of  view,  everything  is  moral.  Correctness  in 
language  becomes  related  with  correctness  in  thought,  and 
correctness  in  thought  with  correctness  in  practice.  Purity 
of  expression  leads  to  and  flows  from  purity  of  heart. 

It  is  only  when  we  recognize  the  claims  of  Ethics  that 
we  discover  the  mission  of  each  of  the  many  branches 
of  education.  It  is  then  that  the  various  studies,  like  so 
many  tongues  of  nature,  interpret  for  us  the  meaning  of 
hfe.  History  becomes  a  mirror  in  which  we  see  our- 
selves thinking  and  acting  under  different  conditions  and 
in  different  epochs,  and  helps  us  to  compare  our  present 
selves  with  our  past,  that  we  may  be  assured  of  the  unin- 
terrupted progress  of  man  and  take  heart.  Geography 
expands  our  nature  until  we  cover  all  space ;  mathematics 
develops  our  power  of  construction  ;  grammar  gives  form 
and  shape  to  the  offspring  of  our  mind ;  science  feeds  our 
hearts,  and  that  with  awe  and  wonder.  In  one  word,  the 
enlargement  of  man  in  all  the  powers  of  knowledge  and 
love  and  joy  is  the  moral  aim  of  education. 

Of  the  Athenians  it  was  said  that  they  knew  what  was 
good  but  would  not  do  it.  What  we  need  to-day  is  not 
the  power  to  discern  the  good  from  the  bad  but  that  love 
for  the  good  that  can  give  enthusiasm  and  decision  to  our 
choice.  *'  I  make  what  is  good,  pleasant  to  the  child," 
said  a  teacher  of  Sparta.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  example 
and  method  if  the  child  regards  a  new  duty  as  a  new 
enemy.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  sources  of  suffering  in 
children  arises  from  the  attempt  to  retain  in  their  mem- 
ories what  they  cannot  understand  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  equally  a  source  of  pain  to  them  to  be  compelled 
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to  do  a  thing  which  they  have  not  learned  to  love.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  law  of  life  that  what  is  learned  under  com- 
pulsion is  gladly  forgotten,  and  the  child  that  is  forced 
to  be  good  will  take  pleasure  in  being  bad. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  any  duty  completely 
intelligible  and  lovable  to  the  child  unless  we  avail  our- 
selves of  an  example.  Otherwise,  as  Coleridge  suggests, 
"  We  may,  as  in  a  dream,  seem  to  know  all,  and  then,  as 
it  were,  waking  find  that  we  know  nothing."  The  per- 
sonal example  of  the  teacher  and  the  parent  alone  can 
commend  the  good  to  the  affections  of  the  child.  I  have 
touched  upon  this  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  the 
teachers  in  our  pubHc  schools  should  be  carefully 
selected ;  that  they  should  be  examined,  not  only  in 
what  they  know,  but  also  in  what  they  are. 

Moreover,  even  as  the  body  is  developed  by  exercise 
and  not  by  a  mere  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
so  is  the  conscience  developed  not  by  ethical  precepts 
and  moral  conclusions,  but  by  exercise.  The  children 
need  example  more  than  they  need  theory,  the  formation 
of  habits  more  than  the  learning  of  precepts.  It  is 
activity  which  generates  activity,  and  it  is  by  doing  the 
right  and  seeing  the  right  done  that  they  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  right  thinking  and  right  living.  There  is  some- 
thing more  eloquent  than  words ;  it  is  life.  Instead  of 
saying,  "you  must  be  just  and  good,"  and  instead  of 
rebuking  them  by  saying,  "you  wicked  and  unjust,"  the 
preacher  or  teacher  must  be  an  expression  of  justice  and 
goodness ;  he  must  be  justice  and  goodness  translated, 
made  simple,  palpable  for  all  minds.  To  the  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  scholar,  **  What  is  justice  or  what  is 
goodness  ?"  The  answer  must  be,  "  My  parents  or  my 
teachers  are  goodness  and  justice."     It  is  the  concrete 
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that  can  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  young.  The 
artist  must,  in  his  own  person,  live  his  creations.  The 
highest  art  in  education  consists  in  encouraging  the  good 
and  reproving  the  erring  by  one's  own  beautiful  and 
well-ordered  life.  Nor  will  this  be  realized  merely  by 
observing  the  leading  precepts  of  ethics.  There  is  very 
little  danger  that  any  of  the  fundamental  moral  command- 
ments will  be  violated  in  the  school-room,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  no  gross  misdemeanor  is  ever  tolerated. 
It  is  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  niceties  of  the 
moral  life,  the  attention  and  care  of  little  things — elegance 
and  gentleness  of  speech  and  deportment,  grace  in  tone 
and  gesture,  kindness  in  act  and  attitude,  purity  in  word 
and  suggestion,  dignity  and  firmness  in  judgment  and 
discipline — it  is  these  which  enter  like  invisible  threads 
into  the  substance  of  character  and  provide  for  the  bud- 
ding and  growing  minds  a  healthy  and  sweet  atmosphere. 
There  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  to  a  teacher,  espe- 
cially when  she  is  a  woman,  than  want  of  refinement. 
Nature  has  not  given  her  a  sweet  voice  to  be  used  harshly, 
nor  endowed  her  with  winning  and  delicate  features  to 
be  distorted  by  anger  and  impatience.  A  woman  must 
maintain  the  excellence  of  her  nature — gentleness.  The 
poet  says :  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  but  the 
kind  of  man  will  depend,  says  James  Martineau,  "  upon 
the  parents  who  are  responsible  for  the  new  life  and  the 
teachers  who  provide  for  it  the  atmosphere  of  thought 
and  feeling."  If,  to  be  a  parent,  to  call  forth  from  non- 
existence a  fresh  life,  to  kindle  upon  the  human  horizon 
a  new  star,  is  a  privilege  at  once  the  highest  and  most 
solemn ;  to  be  the  instructor,  the  architect  of  this  new 
life,  in  one  word,  to  be  its  teacher,  is  a  task  equally 
solemn  and  sacred.     "  There  is  no  office  higher  than 
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that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,"  wrote  Charming,  "  for  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  more  precious  than  the  mind  of  the 
child."  Aristotle  argued  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  the 
block  of  marble,  and  that  the  artist  with  his  tools  only 
clears  away  the  superfluous  matter  and  removes  the  rub- 
bish ;  the  face  and  the  beautiful  lines  of  form  and  figure 
are  in  the  block,  the  artist  only  discovers  them.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  the  work  of  the  artist  teacher  to  unfold 
the  beautiful  manhood  and  womanhood  which  remains 
veiled  in  the  child  nature. 

VII. 
We  spend  our  formative  years  in  school  and  college. 
The  teachers,  the  text-books,  the  play-ground,  the  games, 
the  comrades,  all  leave  indelible  marks  upon  the  mind 
and  heart.  These  school  and  college  impressions  endure 
the  longest.  It  is  said  that  soldiers  who  march  day  and 
night  grow  so  weary  that  they  fall  asleep  while  in  motion, 
but,  though  asleep,  they  continue  to  march,  and  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  awake  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy.  It  is  so  with  the  ideas  and  impressions  that 
appear  to  be  lost,  or  asleep,  in  the  mind,  while  in  fact 
they  are  growing  and  ripening,  and  will  soon  burst  into 
flower  and  fruit.  I  read  somewhere  the  story  told  by 
Baron  Munchausen  that  when  a  musician  was  playing  a 
tune  in  Russia,  it  was  frozen,  and  he,  being  in  Italy  the 
following  summer,  was  surprised  to  hear  the  balance  of 
the  tune  come  pealing  forth  thawed  out  in  that  milder 
climate.  School  and  college  strike  for  us  the  key-note 
of  life — they  fill  our  minds  with  the  tunes  which  the  years 
will  bring  forth.  Neither  our  schools  nor  our  colleges 
are  as  yet  adequately  equipped  to  fulfil  the  high  pur- 
poses of  education.     The  weakness  of  our  American 
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education  is  in  its  lack  of  moral  power.  Children  are 
not  sent  to  school  that  they  may  "  acquire  a  varnish,  to 
receive  the  gilt  which  gives  to  common  objects  the  glitter 
of  gold,  and  to  the  vile  metal  the  appearance  of  worth ;" 
they  are  sent  there  to  develop  the  highest  perfection  within 
their  reach.  Modern  education  is  largely  based  upon 
the  utilitarian  philosophy.  Our  educational  institutions 
possess  little  of  the  spiritual,  the  ideal ;  they  do  not 
reach  down  to  the  roots,  or  up  to  the  blossoms,  but  are 
satisfied  to  simply  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ornaments 
of  culture.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  children  to 
grow  into  spiritual  vigor,  sensitive  to  the  beautiful  and 
to  the  divine  in  life,  and  quick  to  see  all  worth  and  great- 
ness, when  they  have  been  brought  up  by  a  method 
which  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  infinite.  Aside  from 
this,  the  environments  and  conditions  of  school  life,  such 
as  we  find  them,  are  not  calculated  to  develop  this  higher 
and  better  nature  of  man.  Bare,  colorless  walls  with 
their  changeless  monotony,  soiled  floors,  broken  and 
scratched  desks,  crowded  and  close  and  poorly-furnished 
rooms,  cannot  be  expected  to  provoke  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  child.  As  Ruskin  has  suggested,  instead  of 
building  magnificent  private  residences  and  covering 
their  floors  with  the  richest  carpets  and  the  walls  with 
the  master-pieces  of  art  and  the  shelves  with  the  greatest 
works  of  poetry  and  science  and  philosophy,  we  must 
make  our  public  schools  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the 
world,  rich  with  pictures  and  statues  and  precious  things 
of  art  and  wealth.  Instead  of  engaging  for  teachers 
those  who  can  afford  to  teach  for  the  least  money  and 
those  who  are  driven  to  seek  the  position  for  a  livelihood, 
the  State  should  give  the  child  the  very  best  of  teachers ; 
teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of 
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life  and  who  can  command  the  most  generous  support. 
It  is  cheaper  to  pay  larger  salaries  and  to  secure  the  best 
teachers  and  to  build  the  most  commodious  and  beauti- 
ful school-houses.  In  a  carefully  prepared  article  in  the 
Revue  Liberate^  Simon  W.  Hanauer  points  out  the  omens 
of  decadence  in  Europe.  According  to  him,  the  surest 
way  to  determine  a  nation's  grade  of  civilization  and 
promise  of  empire  and  victory  is  to  compare  its  annual 
outlay  for  education  with  the  other  expenditures  provided 
for  in  its  budget.  Then  he  proceeds  to  furnish  interest- 
ing statistics  showing  what  sums  are  expended  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  for  public  institutions  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the 
schools  receive  only  ten  million  dollars  from  the  State, 
while  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  are  dispersed 
for  war  purposes.  The  same  lamentable  situation  exists 
in  Austria,  Italy,  and  even  France.  In  England  the  army 
and  navy  cost  the  nation  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  while  only  twenty-four  millions  are 
laid  out  for  public  schools.  Spain  occupies  the  most 
disgraceful  place  in  this  list ;  only  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  are  devoted  to  education,  while 
one  hundred  millions  a  year  go  to  defend  the  throne  and 
the  crown.  Upon  these  facts  the  author  builds  his 
theory  that  in  the  next  century,  Europe  shall  lose  its 
commanding  position  in  the  world  and  barbarism  shall 
menace  its  liberal  institutions.  In  America,  compara- 
tively speaking,  we  spend  little  for  purposes  of  war,  but 
what  we  save  here  is  not  devoted  to  the  schools.  It  is 
to  our  shame  that  in  large  and  prosperous  cities  hundreds 
are  prevented  from  going  to  school  from  lack  of  proper 
accommodations.  It  is  not  the  rum-shop  that  will  save 
the  nation  nor  the  iron-clad,  but  the  school-house.     It  is 
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the  teacher  who  can  call  forth  that  righteous  populace  of 
which  the  poet  Burns  speaks,  which  shall  stand  a  "  wall 
of  fire"  around  our  liberties ;  and  what  we  deny  to  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  we  deny  to  civilization  and 
country. 

VIII. 

To  build  up  a  splendid  country,  therefore,  we  must  lay 
the  foundations  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  our 
children  during  their  school  years.  Then  only  will  our 
homes  be  pure,  our  commerce  honest,  our  politics  high, 
our  religion  true;  then  shall  poverty,  misery,  and  crime 
diminish  from  the  land ;  then  shall  strong  men  and  good 
women  manage  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  brave  men 
and  women  speak  from  our  pulpits ;  then  shall  the 
laborer,  rich  or  poor,  love  his  work  and  indolence  shall 
be  no  more ;  then  shall  the  principles  of  true  brotherhood, 
founded  on  respect  for  worth,  be  firmly  established  in  the 
world. 

I  read  somewhere  that  at  the  time  of  the  siege  in 
India  there  was,  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  a  little  Scotch 
girl.  One  morning  she  raised  her  head  from  her  pillow, 
and  with  eyes  wide  open  and  shining  with  light  she 
exclaimed, — "  I  hear  the  bagpipes  ;  the  Campbells  are 
coming."  "Jessie,  it  is  delirium,"  they  answered.  '^  No," 
she  persisted,  "  I  know  it,  I  hear  it  far  off."  In  the  next 
hour,  the  walls  of  the  hospital  resounded  with  the  music 
of  the  pibroch  and  the  flag  of  England  waved  over  their 
heads. 

When  I  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  children  in  our 
homes  and  schools,  I,  too,  seem  to  hear  in  the  distance 
the  sweet  chimes  of  the  coming  humanity — pure,  gener- 
ous, and  free. 


PRAYER  AND  WORSHIP. 

By  FELIX  ABLER. 

Feebly  we  conceive  ;  faintly  we  apprehend  ;  the  mind 
sinks  under  the  burden  of  the  thought  of  the  Infinite.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  language  which  I  have  myself 
used  in  these  addresses  is,  in  many  ways,  painfully 
inadequate.  I  have  sometimes  spoken  of  the  "  Power 
that  makes  for  Righteousness."  But  how  can  such  a 
phrase,  strictly  taken,  apply  to  the  Infinite.  The  words 
"makes  for  Righteousness"  convey  a  sense  of  slow, 
gradual  approximation  to  Righteousness,  of  the  sur- 
mounting of  difficulties,  the  progressive  overcoming  of 
opposition.  But  how  can  we  conceive  of  opposition  to 
an  Infinite  Being,  of  any  obstacle  preventing  the  utter- 
ance of  Infinite  Power  ? 

I  have  frequently  spoken  of  "  a  purpose  to  this  uni- 
verse," and  that  is,  to  my  mind,  a  most  valuable  thought. 
But  it  is  a  symbolic  way,  after  all,  of  expressing  one's 
self  One  cannot  really  conceive  of  the  Infinite  as  of  an 
Architect  planning  the  Temple  of  Life  and  slowly  erect- 
ing it ;  adding  stone  to  stone  in  the  course  of  ages.  In 
an  Infinite  mind  the  conception  of  an  end  and  the 
achievement  of  it  are  coincident.  There  can  be  no 
lapse  of  time  between.  Infinite  wisdom  conceives; 
Infinite  power  enacts. 
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One  frequently  hears  the  Infinite  spoken  of  as  just, 
and  loving,  and  kind.  But  justice,  love,  and  kindness, 
in  any  meaning  that  we  can  attach  to  the  words,  de- 
scribe the  relations  between  finite  beings.  The  Infinite 
is  more  than  just,  and  loving,  and  kind  in  any  meaning 
of  those  words  that  we  can  realize.  Justice,  and  love, 
and  kindness  are  broken  rays  of  that  white  light — the 
Infinite.  They  are  the  highest  revelations  we  possess  of 
the  hidden  Power  in  things  ;  but  they  do  not  adequately 
describe  that  Power.  To  those  who  bear  within  them 
the  awe-struck  sense  of  the  sublimity  and  mystery  that 
envelops  the  Infinite  Cause  of  causes,  Life  of  Hfe,  prayer 
is  impossible ;  worship,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  impossible.  A  theologian  has  proposed 
the  following  test  to  distinguish  those  who  can  pray  from 
those  who  cannot.  "  If  you  can  say  '  Thou*  to  the  In- 
finite, you  can  pray.  If  you  cannot  say  '  Thou,'  you 
cannot  pray."  The  moment  you  pray  in  good  earnest 
there  rises  before  your  imagination  an  image,  be  it  ever 
so  faint,  of  a  Being  like  yourself,  however  greater, — of 
a  Being  who  listens,  who  somehow  answers,  with  whom 
you  can  have  intercourse.  The  moment  the  Infinite 
ceases  to  be  invested  with  human  personality,  though  its 
existence,  its  height,  and  power,  and  glory  be  never  so 
real  and  certain  to  you,  from  that  moment  on  you  can 
no  longer  use  the  form  of  prayer.*  This  I  conceive  to 
be  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  and  hence  we  see  why 
so  many  persons  at  the  present  day  have  ceased  to  pray. 


*  Prayer  is  sometimes  recommended  on  the  score  of  its  reflex  effect 
upon  the  one  who  utters  it.  But  this  indirect  effect  is  dependent  on  the 
positive  belief  above  mentioned,  and  fails  to  be  produced  when  the  latter 
disappears. 
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Either  the  thought  that  there  is  an  Infinite  Power  in  all 
things  has  completely  dropped  out  of  their  minds,  or 
they  recognize  the  existence  of  that  Power,  but  fail  to 
incarnate  it  in  a  personality  resembling  that  of  man. 
And  if  this  were  all,  then  there  would  be  for  us  no 
need  of  discussing  the  subject  at  all.  We  should  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  prayer  has,  to  many 
of  us,  become  obsolete,  and  take  no  further  interest 
in  it. 

But  there  is  no  denying^the  fact  that  prayer  has  had 
great  and  noble  uses.  And  the  question  arises  whether 
we,  who  are  constrained  by  our  whole  intellectual  atti- 
tude to  do  without  it,  are  not  bereft  of  something  valu- 
able, something  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  And  the  further 
question  confronts  us  whether  there  is  any  possible  sub- 
stitute which  shall  render  us  a  similar  service  that  prayer 
rendered  to  our  forefathers. 

Let  me  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  classical  exam- 
ples of  prayer  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  Plato.  Abraham  prays  for  the 
doomed  city  of  Sodom,  "■  If  there  be  fifty  righteous  in 
it,  wilt  Thou  not  spare  it  for  the  fifty's  sake  ?  If  there 
be  ten  righteous  in  it,  wilt  Thou  not  spare  it  ?"  Moses, 
after  the  people  have  made  them  a  god  of  gold  and 
worshipped  it,  prays,  "  Ah,  great  is  their  sin  ;  but,  pardon 
them,  and,  if  not,  blot  out  me  too  from  the  Book  which 
Thou  hast  written."  Solomon,  when  he  dedicates  the 
splendid  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  stretches  forth  his 
arms  and  prays  that  the  petition  of  the  stranger  who 
is  not  of  the  people  Israel  may  be  heard  and  answered 
in  Israel's  Temple.  In  the  Psalms,  ascribed  to  David, 
we  find  expressed  the  consciousness  of  transgression, 
the  sense  of  alienation,  the  desire  for  reconciliation  and 
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peace.  "  Oh,  God,  Thou  art  my  God  !  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  Thee ;  my  flesh  longeth  for  Thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  Oh 
God,  according  to  Thy  loving-kindness ;  for  I  acknowl- 
edge my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 
Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil 
in  Thy  sight.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean.  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 
Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  my  iniqui- 
ties. Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  out  from  Thy  presence !" 
The  Psalms  are  the  world's  religious  lyrics  par  excel- 
lence. The  vast  quantity  of  hymns  that  have  been  writ- 
ten since  are,  for  the  most  part,  worthless,  so  far  as 
poetic  quality  goes.  But  even  the  best  of  them,  in 
literary  excellence,  in  perfection  of  language,  do  not 
approach  the  Psalms.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  words 
for  prayer  there  are  in  the  Hebrew.  We  in  English 
have  hardly  more  than  the  one  word  "  prayer"  in  com- 
mon use.  In  Hebrew  there  are  many  synonymes,  each 
marked  off  from  the  others  by  some  distinct  shade  of 
meaning.  One  word  means  to  pray  in  the  sense  of 
crying  to  God,  as  a  man  would  cry  who  is  in  extreme 
distress.  Another  means  uttering  the  heart's  complaint 
almost  inaudibly,  whispering  the  things  which  the  lips 
can  hardly  frame  into  words.  Another  expresses  the 
sheer  longing,  the  home-sickness  of  the  soul  for  the 
Infinite.  Still  other  words  convey  the  sense  of  the  as- 
cent of  the  human  spirit  in  imagination  to  the  supernal 
heights,  glorying  in  God,  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  etc.,  etc.  Every  religion, — if  you  will  par- 
don the  audacious  figure, — like  every  woman,  has  its 
period  of  virginal  bloom,  its  maternal  period,  and  after- 
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wards,  its  stage  of  venerable  or  abject  decline.  The 
Psalms  represent  the  period  of  the  virginal  bloom  of 
Theism.  With  such  beauty  and  grace  theistic  religion 
was  never  again  endowed  in  any  of  its  later  manifesta- 
tions. From  the  New  Testament — leaving  aside  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  for  reasons  into  which  I  must  forbear 
here  to  enter — I  select,  as  the  one  chief  example,  the 
prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  during  the  agony 
that  preceded  the  great  martyrdom.  "  Oh,  my  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Neverthe- 
less, not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  A  form  of  speech 
in  which  is  expressed  all  the  natural  human  shrinking 
from  pain,  all  the  horror  of  a  cruel,  impending  death, 
and  in  which  is  also  reflected  the  triumph  of  the  exalted 
soul  over  pain  and  fear  and  death  in  supreme  resigna- 
tion to  its  fate.  Finally,  to  quote  one  instance  from 
Greek  literature,  let  me  mention  the  prayer  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Socrates,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Phaedrus. 
"  Beloved  Pan,  and  all  the  other  gods  who  haunt  this 
place,"  Socrates  prays,  "  give  me  beauty  in  the  inward 
soul ;  and  may  the  outward  and  the  inward  man  be  at 
one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the  wealthy,  and 
may  I  have  such  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but  the  tem- 
perate can  carry."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Greek  that 
he  prays  for  beauty  of  the  soul,  for  harmony  between 
the  inner  and  outer  man,  for  wisdom  and  for  temper- 
ance. In  his  religious,  as  well  as  in  his  moral  concep- 
tions, the  aesthetic  point  of  view  preponderates. 

What  impression  do  we  gather  from  these  instances  ? 
We  have  seen  that  prayer,  as  in  Abraham's  case,  be- 
comes the  means  of  expressing  intense  compassion  for 
the  doomed,  intense  desire  for  the  rescue  of  those  who 
arc  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.     In  Moses's  case,  it 
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is  the  vehicle  for  expressing  the  yearning  of  the  shep- 
herd over  his  erring  flock ;  of  his  complete  identification 
of  himself  with  them.  Though  he  is  guiltless  and  they 
guilty  he  would  share  their  fate.  He  cannot  live  unless 
they  are  pardoned.  In  Solomon's  case  the  prayer  pre- 
sages, if  it  does  not  express,  the  idea  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  There  shall  be  one  Temple, 
in  which  the  stranger  shall  worship  side  by  side  with 
the  men  of  Israel.  In  the  penitential  Psalms  we  find 
reflected  the  manifold  experiences  of  a  troubled  con- 
science, the  sense  of  alienation,  and  the  craving  for  re- 
union with  the  Infinite.  In  the  prayer  at  Gethsemane 
we  see  the  moral  athlete  wrestling  with  self  and  con- 
quering the  last  vestiges  of  human  frailty  before  he  goes 
forth,  with  words  of  forgiveness  on  his  lips,  to  meet  the 
awful  ordeal  of  the  crucifixion.  Even  in  the  Pagan 
prayer  of  Socrates,  addressed  to  Pan  and  the  other  gods, 
there  is  conveyed  the  desire  for  what  the  Greeks  re- 
garded as  best,  beauty  of  soul  and  harmoniousness  of 
life.  If  prayer  is  the  cup,  and  the  sentiments  it  expresses 
the  wine,  then  this  cup  of  prayer  has  held  some  of  the 
choicest  wine  that  ever  has  been  poured.  The  highest 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  in  the  form  of  prayer. 
If  we  reflect  how  some  men  have  prayed,  to  speak  with 
indiscriminate  depreciation  of  the  practice  of  prayer  be- 
comes impossible. 

But  the  important  point,  to  which  we  must  now  pass 
on,  is  whether  prayer  shall  be  regarded  not  only  as  an 
organ  for  expressing,  but  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
nobler  sentiments.  Compassion,  self-sacrifice,  self-efface- 
ment, the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  may  exist  among 
those  who  do  not  pray.  To  prove  this  is  unnecessary. 
The  fact  that  they  do  exist  among  persons  who  never 
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enter  a  church,  who  never  open  their  lips  to  pray,  is  a 
sufficient  proof.  But  the  question  may  be  asked  whether 
prayer  is  not  a  valuable  prop  to  the  better  sentiments ; 
whether  it  is  not  easier  for  those  who  pray  to  maintain 
themselves  on  a  higher  level ;  whether  the  act  of  praying 
does  not  lend  a  certain  flavor,  a  certain  fervor  and  in- 
wardness to  the  moral  life  which  is  wanting  where  prayer 
is  disused. 

The  question  is  whether  prayer  is  an  aid  to  morality. 
Some  time  ago  an  excellent  young  man  said  to  me,  "  I 
think  of  God  exactly  as  of  a  Father.  I  have  a  great 
reverence  for  my  own  father.  I  am  young  and  liable 
to  be  tempted.  I  can  imagine  myself  as  doing  certain 
base  things  when  I  am  with  my  companions,  out  of  my 
father's  sight,  he  not  knowing.  But  I  cannot  imagine 
myself  as  doing  these  same  things  in  my  father's  pres- 
ence, with  him  looking  on.  That  would  be  impossible. 
Now,  when  I  step  up  to  pray,  I  find  myself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  still  holier  Father,  and  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  having  any  unworthy  motives,  any  impure 
imaginings  in  my  heart  at  the  moment  when  I  address 
myself  to  Him."  In  this  way,  prayer  undoubtedly  be- 
comes a  moral  help  to  moral  people,  especially  to  those 
who  cannot  stand  alone,  who  feel  the  need  of  leaning 
upon  outside  help.  As  for  immoral  people,  they  com- 
monly do  not  derive  any  such  advantage  from  their 
prayers.  They  think  that  they  can  buy  God  off  with 
lip  homage ;  addressing  flattering  epithets  to  Him,  such 
as  please  the  ear  of  earthly  rulers.  Or  they  believe  that 
they  can  avert  His  wrath  by  gifts  to  the  Churches,  or 
that  God  will  not  take  their  transgressions  so  very  seri- 
ously, or  even,  possibly,  will  wink  at  their  sins  in  con- 
sideration of  their  orthodox  zeal  for  His  reputation.     In 
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a  word,  they  conceive  of  God  after  their  own  image,  and 
negotiate  with  Him  in  mercantile  fashion. 

But,  to  recur  to  the  advantage  which  the  excellent 
man  whom  I  have  quoted  derives  from  his  prayers,  can 
we  dispense  with  without  injury  to  our  moral  Hfe?  I 
can  conceive  myself,  like  him,  as "  lapsing  into  guilt, 
under  the  stress  of  fierce  temptation;  swept  along  by 
the  spring-tides  of  passion,  or  seduced  by  evil  example. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  myself,  in  my  quiet  moments, 
when  passion  is  lulled,  when  I  am  alone  with  myself, 
as  taking  pleasure  in  the  kind  of  creature  I  have  be- 
come under  the  influence  of  temptation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  know  that  I  shall  abhor  myself;  that  I  shall 
long,  if  only  it  were  possible,  to  escape  from  myself;  to 
stop  my  ears  against  the  terrible  accusing  voice  within, 
because  I — the  better  self — loathe  to  dwell  in  the  same 
coil  of  flesh  and  blood  with  that  other  base  and  sin- 
stained  self.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we  need  the 
imaginary  presence  of  a  Father  to  judge  us.  We  have 
a  judge  within  our  own  breast — if  our  conscience  be 
developed — an  awful  judge  in  truth  ! 

This  sort  of  moral  help,  therefore,  we  can  do  without, 
I  think.  Yet,  are  there  not  other  ways  in  which  prayer 
does  help,  and  for  which,  in  case  we  do  not  pray,  we 
should  try  to  find  substitutes  ?  Let  me  speak  of  private 
prayers,  or  home  prayers,  and  then  of  public  prayers.  In 
the  first  place,  prayer  is  favorable  to  introspection,  to  the 
gathering  in  of  the  soul  upon  itself  A  genuinely  pious 
person  during  his  devotions  is  withdrawn  in  spirit  from 
the  outer  world.  The  petty  cares  of  daily  life  fall  into  a 
temporary  oblivion.  There  is  a  break  in  the  round  of 
routine,  an  inward  hush.  The  mind  is  engaged  on  the 
loftiest  themes.     This  break  in  the  round  of  routine  we 
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all  need.  Many  of  us  do  not  get  it  except  at  rare  inter- 
vals ;  many  not  even  at  intervals.  Our  getting  it  does 
not  depend  upon  our  ability  to  pray.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  should  set  apart  each  day  a  time,  if  only  a  short 
time,  for  meditation  and  introspection ;  so  that  our  life 
may  not  be  so  hurried  as  it  commonly  is ;  so  that  we 
may  have  a  breathing  spell,  a  chance  to  recover  our- 
selves. Some  sentence  of  Emerson's,  or  from  the 
Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  from  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus,  some  golden  saying  of  the  wise,  some 
line  of  poetry  radiant  with  deep  insight  may  start  the 
train  of  thought.  It  is  not  enough  to  repeat  such  a 
quotation.  That  speedily  becomes  a  mechanical  exer- 
cise. But  to  reflect  upon  it,  to  ponder  it,  to  penetrate 
its  meaning,  to  talk  it  over  with  the  wife  and  the  older 
children, — that  can  take  the  place,  whether  at  morning 
or  at  evening,  of  the  daily  prayer  for  those  who  do  not 
pray. 

But  prayer  does  more  than  merely  to  cause  a  break 
in  the  round  of  routine,  and  to  produce  an  inward 
hush.  The  prayers  of  the  Churches,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  public  prayers,  are  condensed  expressions  ot 
the  philosophy  of  life  professed  by  the  Churches.  God 
and  the  world,  the  origin  of  the  universe,  its  purpose, 
the  nature  of  Deity,  His  dealings  with  man,  man's  des- 
tiny, the  means  of  achieving  his  destiny, — volumes  upon 
volumes  upon  these  subjects  have  been  written,  and  fill 
the  shelves  of  theological  libraries.  The  prayers  con- 
tain the  gist  of  these  volumes ;  the  marrow  of  them. 
Brief,  pithy  statements,  designed  to  be  within  reach  of 
all,  they  constitute  a  kind  of  chart  of  life,  by  the  help  of 
which  each  one  can  find  his  latitude  and  longitude ;  the 
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place  where  he  now  is,  and  the  direction  in  which  he 
must  steer. 

For  those  who  have  a  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
world  differing  from  that  of  the  Churches,  it  is  equally- 
important  that  their  philosophy  should  be  crystallized 
into  short  statements  which  may  serve  them,  in  like 
manner,  as  a  chart  of  orientation  and  of  guidance. 
And  for  those  who  have  no  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  universal  life,  outside  the  life  of  mankind,  who  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  human  world,  who  care  not 
for  Religion,  but  only  for  Morality,  for  them,  too,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  moral  ideal  be  summarized  in  a  series 
of  terse,  clear,  incisive  sentences.  I  shall  now  have  to 
speak  of  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  defect  of  our 
own  movement,  a  defect  inseparable,  indeed,  from  the 
early  stages  of  such  movements.  We  offer  in  our  So- 
cieties, week  after  week,  addresses  on  Ethical  subjects. 
But  these  of  necessity  take  the  shape  of  more  or  less 
elaborate  argument  and  appeal ;  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  only  one  subject  at  a  time  can  be  treated.  The 
attention  of  the  hearers  is  thus  directed  now  to  one  as- 
pect of  the  Ethical  life,  then  to  another.  But  the  Ethi- 
cal creed  does  not  lie  before  them  as  a  whole.  They 
do  not  get,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  entire  moral  landscape.  Simple,  brief  statements  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  morality  are  needed ;  portable 
enough  to  be  carried  in  the  memory ;  weighty  enough 
to  sink  into  the  mind ;  rich  enough  in  meaning  to  bear 
manifold  analysis.  And  such  statements  ought  to  be 
repeated  Sunday  after  Sunday,  varying,  perhaps,  in  form 
and  content,  until  they  grow  into  greater  and  greater 
perfectness,  until  they  become  pass-words  and  rallying 
cries   of  the  Movement.      I  have  been  asked  whether 
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our  present  form  of  Sunday  exercises — an  address,  a 
song  before  and  after,  or  the  reading  of  a  few  selections 
from  the  great  writers — is  really  all  that  we  feel  the  need 
of.  For  my  own  part,  I  answer  decidedly  "  No."  Some- 
thing is  required  to  take  the  place  of  public  prayers  for 
those  who  do  not  pray  and  who  have  no  interest  in  Re- 
ligion. And  public  statements  of  the  great  cardinal 
truths  of  Ethics  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  the  place 
of  public  prayers.  You  will  ask,  if  this  need  be  felt, 
why  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  it  ?  The 
answer  is  that  such  statements  cannot  be  manufactured 
out  of  hand ;  that  they  must  be  evolved  as  the  prayers 
have  been  evolved ;  must  be  distilled  as  an  elixir  from 
much  writing  and  much  speaking;  must  remain  over 
as  the  quintessent  result  of  many  efforts  at  adequate 
expression ;  as  pure  metal  seven  times  and  seventy 
times  refined  in  the  furnace  of  experimental  statement. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  statements  of  principle  to 
take  the  place  of  public  prayers ;  and  I  am  afraid  this 
will  suggest  to  you  something  very  abstract,  something 
that  appeals  only  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  And  you 
will  say,  "  Shall  we  then  have  a  set  of  philosophical 
formulas  to  take  the  place  of  prayers?"  Can  philo- 
sophical formulas  take  the  place  of  prayers  ?  No,  such 
formulas,  pure  and  simple,  cannot.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prayers  of  all  the  Churches  and  all  the  Syna- 
gogues abound  in  philosophic  statements.  The  so-called 
religious  dogmas  are,  as  I  have  said  above,  condensed 
expressions  of  a  certain  philosophy  of  "life ;  condensed 
metaphysics.  Every  prayer  must  combine  two  ele- 
ments,— the  one  intellectual,  the  other  emotional. 
Every  prayer  must  contain  ideas  addressed  to  the 
mind  of  him    who  prays,  and   also   an   appeal   to   his 
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emotions.  Neither  of  these  elements  can  be  missed; 
they  belong  inseparably  together.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  prayer  that  appeals  merely  to  the  feel- 
ings ;  for  all  the  higher  feelings  originate  in  ideas, — 
are  the  effect  of  ideas  upon  the  heart.  The  religious 
and  moral  feelings  are  the  effect  upon  the  heart  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  ideas.  Hence  the  pubhc  prayers 
must  present  with  great  force  and  clearness  certain  ideas 
to  the  mind,  with  a  view  of  deeply  stirring  the  corre- 
sponding feelings.  And  the  same  applies  to  any  substi- 
tute that  may  be  proposed  for  public  prayers.  The 
statement  of  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  morality,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  must  embody  the  fruits  of 
philosophic  thinking,  but  it  must  be,  at  the  same 
time,  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  emotion  as  to 
arouse,  even  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers. 

But,  besides  the  general  summary  of  main  Ethical 
principles,  there  should  also  be  special  loving  contem- 
plation of  particular  manifestations  of  the  moral  life,  of 
the  various  facets  of  the  gem  of  virtue  taken  singly. 
For  instance,  let  there  be  a  "  Prayer"  on  Truth.  This 
would  have  for  its  intellectual  underpinning  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  truth,  of  its  distinguishing 
marks,  and  the  ground  of  obligation  on  which  it  rests. 
Truth  consists  in  the  agreement  of  our  thoughts  with 
the  facts,  and  of  our  feelings  with  our  thoughts,  and  of 
our  acts  with  our  feelings.  Truthfulness  is  evinced,  not 
primarily  in  our  communications  to  others,  but  primarily 
and  chiefly  in  our  inner  life.  We  should  be  ourselves 
true  to  the  core.  We  should  think  true  thoughts  only, 
as  far  as  possible ;  should  harbor  right  opinions  only,  as 
far  as  possible;  should  form  correct  estimates  of  our- 
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selves  and  others,  as  far  as  possible.  Inward  truthfulness 
is  higher  than  the  truthfulness  of  language.  Truthful- 
ness, or  the  reverse,  is  displayed  at  every  moment  of 
our  lives,  in  every  act,  in  our  mien,  in  our  gestures,  in 
our  reticences,  as  well  as  in  our  speech.  And  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rests  is  the  obligation  to  be  real  beings 
ourselves,  not  shams  or  counterfeits,  and  to  put  others, 
through  our  communications,  in  possession  of  realities, 
so  that  the  real  world  may  be  built  up  more  and  more 
into  the  pattern  of  the  ideal. 

But,  when  provision  has  thus  been  made  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  let  the  emotions  have  sway  in  contemplating 
the  truthful  spirit  as  it  appears  in  its  workings  and 
effects.  Let  the  spirit  of  truth  be  described  as  it  ani- 
mates the  lonely  searcher  after  knowledge,  and  supports 
him  often  through  years  and  years  of  failure  and  disap- 
pointment, still  pressing  on  toward  the  goal ;  the  hope 
of  seeing  something  of  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  truth 
revealed  at  the  last  his  only  motive.  Let  the  spirit  of 
truth  be  described  as  it  sustains  the  martyr,  even  on  the 
gibbet,  even  at  the  stake,  even  on  fields  of  blood.  The 
sight  of  the  great  Ethical  principles,  as  they  disclose 
themselves  in  their  effects,  is  well  calculated  to  kindle 
the  feelings,  to  elevate  and  ennoble  us. 

And  like  truth,  so  can  all  the  other  great  moral  prin- 
ciples be  treated.  There  are  two  objects  to  be  achieved 
in  the  substitutes  for  prayer  which  we  are  discussing ; 
the  one  is  to  give  to  the  principles  a  fixed  lodgement  in 
the  mind ;  the  other  to  make  them  effective  on  the  will 
through  enlisting  the  feelings.  The  former  is  gained  by 
distinct  definition,  the  latter  by  inspired  vision.  And 
here  I  refer  especially  to  visions  of  a  moral  perfection, 
of  which  even  the  best  experience  of  the  race  hitherto 
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presents  no  example,  and  which  lies  wholly  in  the  region 
of  the  Unattained.  Let  him  who  prays  after  this  new 
fashion,  who  expresses  the  soul's  aspiration  after  right- 
eousness, see  before  his  mind's  eye  the  moral  relations 
of  men,  not  as  they  are  or  have  been,  but  as  they  might 
be,  and  report  what  he  sees.  Let  him  see  justice,  not 
as  it  is  practised,  but  as  it  might  be.  Let  him  see  the 
love  of  parents  and  children,  not  as  it  too  commonly  is, 
but  as  it  might  be, — its  pearls  of  tenderness  ranged  on 
golden  strands  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship.  Let 
him  describe  the  love  of  spouses,  not  the  sorry  and 
shrivelled  thing  it  too  often  is,  but  as  it  might  be, — a 
foretaste  of  a  more  than  earthly  joy,  the  growing  union 
of  two  lives,  each  more  perfectly  itself  through  its  con- 
tact with  the  other ;  the  mystery  of  the  one  in  the  mani- 
fold and  the  manifold  in  the  one  made  faintly  apparent 
even  to  the  sense.  Let  him  describe  the  relations  of 
nations  with  nations,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might 
be.  .  Let  him  describe  by  anticipation  the  reign  of  uni- 
versal love.  And  this  is  worship.  The  word  "  worship" 
literally  means  worth  shape.  To  have  before  one's  mind 
a  shape  so  full  of  worth  that  we  must  reverence  it  is 
worship.  And  these  ideals  of  the  moral  life  are  worth 
shapes.  We  do  not  humble  ourselves  in  the  dust  before 
them  ;  we  do  not  bend  ;  we  do  not  kneel ;  but  we  stretch 
out  towards  them  our  arms.  We  would  ascend,  ascend  ! 
We  would  follow  whither  they  lead.  And  this  is  wor- 
ship. The  Infinite  Life  itself  we  cannot  know,  we  can- 
not figure  to  the  mind,  we  cannot  conceive.  But  these 
moral  ideals  we  can  figure  to  the  mind  and  conceive. 
They  are  the  angels  and  archangels  of  the  Celestial  Court 
to  which  we  have  access.  They  are,  as  it  were,  our 
deities,  enthroned  like  the  Olympians  on  the  high  pin- 
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nacles  of  this  sublunar  world.  They  are  the  media 
through  which  the  transcendent  Light — unendurable  in  its 
naked  splendor — shines,  with  tempered  ray,  into  our 
soul. 

Three  helpers  we  would  call  in  to  aid  us  in  our  public 
exercises.  Philosophy  is  one.  It  will  furnish  definitions 
of  principles.  Poetry  is  the  second.  The  poetic  imagi- 
nation, buoyed  up  in  its  loftiest  flight  by  the  force  of  in- 
tensest  moral  feeling,  will  construct  the  visions  of  the 
perfect  that  is  to  be.  And  the  third  helper  should  be 
music.  Ah !  we  have  too  little  of  that.  And  yet  it 
might  mean  so  much  to  us,  especially  at  a  time  when 
religious  ideas  are  becoming  more  and  more  complex, 
intangible,  and  inexpressible  in  words.  At  such  a  time 
it  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before  that  we  have  recourse 
to  this  last  and  mightiest  of  the  arts,  which  possesses 
precisely  the  peculiar  gift  of  saying  the  things  that  are 
unspeakable  in  language.  The  kind  of  music  I  have  in 
view,  indeed,  is  not  that  which  appeals  to  an  exacting, 
critical  judgment.  What  we  want  is  not  a  concert,  nor 
a  performance,  but  simple  music,  which  shall  yet  express 
the  things  we  feel  most  deeply, — our  joys,  our  pains, 
our  miseries,  our  hopes,  our  ideals ;  music  in  which  all, 
or  almost  all,  can  join,  and  the  chief  value  of  which 
shall  be  the  inspiration  it  gives  to  those  who  take  part 
in  it.  In  our  Sunday  meetings  we  have  hitherto  erected 
the  scaffolding  of  the  Ethical  Society.  In  our  school 
we  have  laid  its  foundations.  Oh,  lend  your  help  more 
freely,  that  the  walls  of  the  building  itself  may  at  least 
begin  to  rise  in  our  day  and  our  generation ! 

And  here  I  might  fitly  close,  because  I  have  said  what 
I  have  most  desired  to  say  on  this  subject.  But,  to 
complete  my  survey,  let  me  add  a  few  words  more. 
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I  have  taken  prayer  at  its  highest.  I  have  spoken  of 
it  as  a  means  of  moral  development,  as  the  utterance 
of  man's  aspirations  after  the  Perfect.  Of  prayer  as 
petition,  as  a  request  for  special  favors,  I  have  not  spoken, 
although  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  the  most  common 
type  of  prayer.  I  have  endeavored  in  this  whole  course 
of  lectures  to  discover  what  we  can  learn  from  the  past. 
To  criticise  its  errors,  to  slay  anew  its  dead  superstitions 
is  a  task  which  does  not  attract  me.  Give  us  wealth, 
prayed  the  ancient  Hindoos.  Give  rain  to  the  parched 
fields,  prayed  the  Hebrews  in  times  of  drought.  Give 
us  prosperity,  victory  over  our  enemies ;  save  us  from 
sickness  and  death !  Such  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  purport  of  prayers  in  ancient  times,  and  such  is  still 
the  burden  of  the  prayers  of  many  of  those  who  pray. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  futility  of  such  prayers. 
The  rain  falls  where  it  must  fall.  Sickness  and  death 
are  due  to  natural  causes  which  only  human  foresight 
and  skill,  and  even  they  only  in  part,  can  avert.  There 
is  no  arm  stretched  out  from  above  to  intervene  on  our 
behalf.  We  cannot  change  the  universal  plan  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  our  interests  and  our  desires.  We  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  it. 

But,  besides  prayers  of  petition  and  prayers  of  aspi- 
ration, there  are  also  prayers  expressive  of  gratitude. 
Do  we  not  need  a  substitute  for  these  ?  Are  there  not 
occasions  when  we  feel  like  thanking  somebody  ?  As 
when,  after  a  long  siege  of  sickness,  we  go  out  for  the 
first  time  and  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  draw  in  the 
fragrant  breath  of  earth,  and  realize  how  glad  a  thing  it 
is  merely  to  exist, — do  we  not  then  feel  gratitude  ?  Or, 
when  the  boon  of  a  love  which  we  had  not  dared  to 
hope  for  comes  into  our  life,  and  makes  us  blessed.    Or, 
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when  the  darling  child,  over  whose  sick-bed  we  had 
hung  in  despair,  whom  the  physicians  had  pronounced 
past  recovery,  is  unexpectedly  restored  to  health  again. 
Is  it  not  natural  at  such  moments  to  desire  to  express 
our  gratitude  ?  Yes,  to  express  it,  but  not  in  words. 
Consider  how  we  behave  toward  such  human  benefactors 
to  whom  we  owe  a  great  deal ;  how  a  son,  for  instance, 
behaves  to  his  father  to  whom  he  owes  almost  every- 
thing. Can  we  conceive  of  such  a  son  as  formally  ex- 
pressing his  obligations  to  his  father?  Or  can  we 
imagine  husband  and  wife,  who  have  walked  the  path 
of  life  side  by  side  for  many  years,  who  have  been  good 
and  true  mutual  helpers,  who  have  received  innumerable 
kindnesses  at  each  other's  hands,  making  to  one  another 
set  speeches  expressive  of  their  thanks  ?  Would  not  that 
be  the  most  absurd  behavior  in  the  world  ?  Or  can  we 
imagine  a  student,  who  owes  to  some  revered  teacher 
what,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  the  best  of  all  gifts — new 
spiritual  light  and  insight — expressing  his  thanks  in 
words  ?  No,  there  are  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance, 
and  genuine  gratitude  is  one  of  them.  The  character- 
istic sign  of  true  gratitude  is  that  it  is  mute.  A  look, 
perhaps,  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  outward 
demonstration  possible. 

The  real  essence  of  gratitude  is  appreciation.  We 
thank  those  who  have  given  us  invaluable  gifts  by  appre- 
ciating their  gifts, — that  is,  by  making  a  worthy  use  of 
them.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  gifts  with  which  the 
Universal  Life  enriches  us.  The  more  we  feel  the  grati- 
tude, the  less  we  require  the  language,  the  set  language 
of  prayer.  If  the  child,  of  whose  life  we  had  despaired, 
is  restored  to  us,  let  us  show  our  gratitude  by  discharging 
with  greater  zeal  than  ever  before  the  duties  which  we 
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owe  to  that  child.  If  the  boon  of  love  is  granted  to  us, 
let  us  show  our  gratitude  for  it  by  keeping  it  ever  pure 
and  inviolate,  a  mystic  and  a  holy  thing,  as  it  ought  to 
be  kept.  If  light  and  joy  come  to  us  beyond  our  desert 
or  expectation,  let  us  evince  our  gratitude  by  spreading 
light  and  joy  around  us,  by  shedding  it  upon  other 
lives  that  are  darker  than  our  own. 

Laborare  est  orare^ — to  work  is  to  pray.    A  life  of  cease- 
less striving,  earnest  doing,  is  the  truest  thanksgiving. 


i 


THE  HIGHEST  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  SALTER. 


The  love  of  order  is  one  of  the  noblest  impulses  of 
human  nature.  He  who  takes  his  life  seriously  wishes 
to  put  order  into  it.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  creation 
— not  bringing  something  out  of  nothing,  but  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  artist  creates  who  out  of  a 
medley  of  colors  makes  a  beautiful  painting,  or  out  of  a 
number  of  units  of  sound  makes  a  strain  of  music,  or 
from  a  mass  of  bricks  or  stones  or  pieces  of  wood  causes 
a  shapely  structure  to  arise.  Such  creation  puts  one  in 
line  with  the  great  order-making  forces  of  the  universe. 

"  Ah,  little  recks  the  laborer 
How  near  his  work  is  holding  him  to  God, 
The  loving  Laborer  through  space  and  time."  * 

Gravitation,  cohesion,  chemical  affinity,  life  itself, — these 
are  all  uniting,  order-making  principles ;  they  are  forever 
giving  rise  to  harmonious  wholes.  A  drop  of  water,  for 
example, — how  exquisite  and  perfect  a  unity !  A  flower, 
— what  wonderful  symmetry,  what  unity  of  idea  for  the 
reahzation  of  which  particles  of  earth,  and  of  air,  and 
of  light  from  the  far  away  sun,  have  yielded  their  co- 

*  Walt  Whitman,  «  Song  of  the  Exposition." 
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operation !  Nature  is  alive  with  these  order-making 
tendencies. 

«*  Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there, 

And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake."  * 

Hence  the  Greeks  called  the  world  cosmos.  The  same 
thought  lurks  in  the  word  universe,  which  means  things 
turfied  into  one. 

Now,  the  task  of  human  beings  might  be  said  to  be 
to  bring  order  and  unity  into  human  life.  In  striving  to 
do  this  we  really  act  with  nature,  not  against  it;  amid 
all  our  labor  and  stress  we  may  have  a  deep  sense  of 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  forces  and  laws  of  being. 
The  difference  between  ourselves  and  nature  is  that  the 
human  cosmos  is  in  the  making.  In  nature  the  order  is 
of  old,  nor  can  we  tell  when  it  began  to  be.  In  human 
life  it  is  yet  to  arise — to  arise,  that  is,  in  any  perfection.! 

What  is  the  principle  of  order  in  human  life  ?  What 
is  the  highest  rule  of  life  ?  If  we  could  find  it,  it  would 
be  like  the  unifying  idea  in  a  work  of  art,  and  by  the 
application  of  it  we  might  turn  our  lives  into  works  of 
art.  For  what  makes  music  and  poetry  and  beautiful 
form  of  every  kind,  but  order,  arrangement,  harmony  ? 

II. 

Let  us  pursue  the  experimental  method  and  proceed 
tentatively.  And  let  us  begin  by  taking  the  answer 
nearest  at  hand.  Would  self-interest  serve  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  we  are  in  search  ? 

*  Emerson,  "  Woodnotes." 

I  Cf.  Tennyson's  «  The  Making  of  Man,"  in  u^none  and  Other  Poems, 
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Undoubtedly,  this  comes  nearest  to  being  the  principle 
of  man's  ordinary  actions  now.  Besides  this,  many  wise 
men  have  thought  that  it  was  a  principle  that  could  not 
be  transcended.  And  self-interest  is  by  no  means  so 
narrow  a  principle  as  it  would  first  appear  to  be.  Our 
own  interest  may  be  wrapped  up  in  the  interest  of  others, 
and  therefore  we  may  be  compelled  to  regard  the  interest 
of  others  in  order  that  we  may  secure  our  own.  A 
French  thinker  of  the  last  century  said,  "  Every  man, 
from  birth  to  death,  has  need  of  mankind.  Live  then 
for  them,  that  they  may  hve  for  you."  *  Even  Matthew 
Arnold  gives  countenance  to  this  view,  and  says  that 
benevolence  gets  its  superiority  over  ordinary  selfishness 
because  it  after  all  serves  better  our  instinct  to  live,  our 
desire  for  happiness, — men  being  solidary  or  copartners, 
and  not  isolated^f  To  go  from  high  to  low,  that  more 
than  ordinarily  clever  thief,  Fagin,  in  Dickens's  story,  % 
gives  us  the  same  philosophy  in  his  own  simple  fashion : 
"  In  a  little  community  like  ours,"  he  said,  addressing  his 
colaborers,  "  we  have  a  general  number  one ;  .  .  .  .  To 
keep  my  little  business  all  snug,  I  depend  upon  you. 
....  The  more  you  value  your  number  one,  the  more 
careful  you  must  be  of  mine ;  .  .  .  .  you  can't  consider 
yourself  as  number  one,  without  considering  me,  too,  as 
the  same  and  all  the  other  young  people."  I  need  not 
say  that  I  do  not  cite  this  instance  to  discredit  the  prin- 
ciple ;  one  might  use  it  rather  to  show  that  the  principle 
is  so  plain  that  even  thieves  can  understand  it  and  try  to 
act  on  it.     And  as  the  principle  of  self-interest  does  not 


*D'Holbert,  quoted  in  Taine's  Ancient  Rigimey  p.  220. 
t  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  pp.  279,  280. 
X  Oliver  Twist, 
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exclude  concern  for  other  people,  so  it  does  not  for  the 
whole  of  one's  own  life,  instead  of  a  mere  part  or  mo- 
ment of  it.  One  swallow,  said  Aristotle  long  ago,  does 
not  make  a  spring,  nor  yet  one  fine  day ;  neither  does 
one  day,  nor  a  short  time,  make  a  man  blessed  and 
happy.  Self-interest  does  not  mean  concern  for  the  pres- 
ent alone;  it  includes  forethought,  looking  before  and 
after,  a  rational  regard  for  the  total  happiness  of  life. 
No  more  does  self-interest  of  itself  mean  that  a  man 
need  find  his  pleasure  in  things  that  are  low,  instead  of 
in  higher  things.  One  may  take  pleasure  in  art,  in 
books,  in  manly  sport,  in  philosophy,  or  science  even ; 
these  things  may  become  a  man's  interests,  and  he  may 
pursue  them  as  naturally  and  as  eagerly  as  another  man 
does  material  gain.  Self-interest,  as  a  principle,  simply 
means  that  wherever  a  man  finds  most  happiness,  there 
he  shall  pursue  his  happiness;  that  himself— his  own 
happiness — is  legitimately^  as  well  as  naturally ^  the  su- 
preme object  of  his  concern. 

Will  self-interest  then  serve  as  the  principle  of  which 
we  are  in  search  ?  /do  not  wish  to  answer  the  question. 
I  should  like  you  who  hear  me  to  do  so,  as  you  turn 
over  in  your  minds  the  considerations  that  I  now  offer. 
What  are  the  tests  of  a  principle?  Evidently  whether 
it  covers  the  whole  ground  that  has  to  be  covered, 
whether  in  any  special  instance  or  case  it  gives  us  a  clear 
standard  of  judgment,  and  whether  we  can  conceive  of 
any  higher  principle  beyond  it.  To  take  the  last  test 
first,  can  we  say  that  to  be  actuated  by  a  large,  com- 
prehensive, far-seeing  self-interest  is  the  highest  thing, 
morally  speaking,  we  can  conceive  of?  If  one  is  good 
to  others  because  he  knows  that  sometime  the  kind 
offices  of  others  may  be  necessary  for  him,  is  he  better 
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than,  or  is  he  at  least  on  an  equal  plane  with,  one  who 
does  good  to  others  for  their  sake  alone  ?  I  ask  simply 
for  the  unprompted  and  involuntary  response  of  any 
one's  mind.  Suppose  that,  outwardly,  the  two  actions 
were  exactly  alike  and  had  precisely  similar  effects,  but 
the  one  was  done  calculatingly,  with  a  thought  of  the 
return,  the  other,  hoping  for  nothing  again.  Which 
would  stand  higher  in  your  estimation  ?  Do  I  presume 
in  saying  that  almost  every  one  would  regard  the  uncal- 
culating  disinterested  action  higher  than  the  interested 
one  ? 

Next;  does  the  principle  of  self-interest  give  us  a 
standard  of  judgment  in  particular  cases?  In  accord- 
ance with  it,  it  is  right  to  follow  one's  greatest  happi- 
ness and  wrong  to  disregard  it.  But  do  not  different 
persons  conceive  their  happiness  differently?  We  are 
happy,  of  course,  when  we  have  what  we  desire.  But 
how  various  are  people's  desires  !  One  person  seems  to 
desire  most  the  admiration  of  others,  finds  a  pleasure 
above  all  else  in  so  dressing  and  appearing  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  others.  Another  person  loves  to  rule; 
nothing  gives  him  such  happiness  as  the  consciousness 
that  others  are  following  or  obeying  him.  Are  these  on 
a  par  morally  with  others  who  are  free  from  vanity,  and 
who,  instead  of  ruling,  wish  to  be  useful  to  others  ?  Yet 
both  classes  seem  equally  to  be  happy  (if  successful  in 
compassing  their  desires).  How  does  individual  happi- 
ness then  give  us  a  criterion  ?  We  may,  of  course,  speak 
of  higher  and  lower  happiness;  but  that  introduces  a 
new  element.  Happiness  itself  is  only  more  or  less. 
One  is  not  more  happy  simply  because  one  happens  to 
find  his  happiness  in  one  thing  rather  than  another. 
Happiness  is  pleasurable  feeling;   lifelong  happiness  is 
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lifelong  pleasurable  feeling,  or  at  least  a  surplus  on  that 
side,  and  if  this  is  the  end,  it  cannot  greatly  matter 
by  what  means  it  is  attained,  for  the  means  has  signifi- 
cance only  as  contributing  to  the  end.  If  one's  psycho- 
logical constitution  then  happens  to  be  such  that  he 
derives  more  happiness  from  ruling  rather  than  serving 
his  kind,  from  indulging  his  passions  occasionally  rather 
than  controlling  them,  the  principle  of  happiness  or  self- 
interest  furnishes  no  standard  by  which  these  things  can 
be  condemned.  The  tragedy  of  life  sometimes  consists 
in  the  fact  that  men  like  what  is  bad,  that  they  are  happy 
in  wrong-doing.  Of  course,  if  all  one's  love  is  for  pure 
and  elevated  things,  following  the  principle  of  happiness 
can  do  no  practical  harm ;  but  the  principle  seems  to 
furnish  no  criterion  as  to  what  is  pure  and  elevated. 

Once  more :  does  self-interest  cover  all  the  actual  cases 
of  duty — as  it  must,  if  it  is  a  true  principle  ?  To  put  the 
question  in  another  form :  are  there  any  cases  of  duty  in 
which  one  could  not  be  prompted  by  self-interest  alone  ? 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  simple  policy  would 
lead  one  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  kind  to  others — though 
there  may  be  exceptions ;  but  \s  one  ever  in  a  situation 
where  the  motive  of  policy  would  lead  in  one  way  and 
duty  in  another ;  where  if  one  follows  duty  one  would 
have  to  renounce  his  happiness?  George  Eliot  places 
Fedalma  in  such  a  situation.  In  the  poem  of  The 
Spanish  Gypsy,  Fedalma  has  to  choose  between  the 
love  of  her  heart  and  loyalty  to  her  father  and  her  race ; 
if  she  followed  what  she  felt  to  be  her  duty,  she  had 
to  turn  her  back  on  happiness.  And  when  she  made 
the  choice,  she  forsook  her  lover,  we  are  told,  for  no  joy, 
but  sorrow. 

"  Slowly  she  moved  to  choose  sublimer  pain." 
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In  times,  too,  of  religious  transition  like  the  present,  it 
not  seldom  happens  that  one  would  find  greater  happi- 
ness in  the  beliefs  that  are  more  or  less  clearly  seen  to 
be  untrue.  Should  one  then  try  to  believe  them  ?  One's 
desires  and  wishes  may  influence  one's  judgment — and 
if  happiness  is  the  rule,  why  not?  Why  make  one's 
self  unhappy  for  the  mere  sake  of  harmony  with  truth  ? 
The  principle  of  happiness  seems  to  be  inadequate  to 
this  case  of  duty. 

Indeed,  sometimes  men  are.  willing  to  hear  the  truth 
against  their  own  interests — they  are  ready  to  take  sides 
with  an  idea  against  their  own  conduct.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  wrote,  "  A  spider  is  proud  when  it  has  caught  a  fly, 
and  some  else  when  he  has  caught  a  poor  hare,  and 
another  when  he  has  taken  a  little  fish  in  a  net,  and 
another  when  he  has  taken  wild  boars,  and  another  when 
he  has  taken  bears,  and  another  when  he  has  taken  the 
Sarmatians  ?  Are  not  these  robbers,  if  thou  examinest 
their  principles?"*  Yet  Aurelius  had  himself  warred 
against  the  Sarmatians,  and  must  have  had  himself  in 
mind  when  writing  these  words  ;  I  imagine  him  austerely 
asking  himself,  Am  I  not  a  robber  along  with  the  rest  ? 
Yet  it  could  hardly  have  made  him  happy  to  think  so. 
Surely,  as  Heraclitus  said,  "The  bounds  of  the  soul 
thou  shalt  not  find  out,  though  thou  travel  every 
way, — so  deep  is  its  voice."  Self-interest  is  an  impulse 
that  is,  indeed,  in  some  souls  being  constantly  trans- 
cended and  put  to  one  side.  All  husbands  and  wives, 
all  parents  and  children,  who  truly  love  each  other, 
are  putting  it  aside.  Would  self-interest  ever  lead — I 
will  not  say  to  a  prosaic  self-denial  for  a  future  personal 

*  Meditations y  x.  10. 
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good,  but — to  self-sacrifice,  to  the  giving  up  of  one's 
ease  and  pleasure  with  no  possible  hope  of  having  them 
again,  to  the  giving  up  of  one's  money,  one's  time  and 
energies  to  a  cause  from  which  no  personal  profit  could 
be  got,  yes,  to  giving  up  one's  life,  as  heroic  men  and 
women,  humble  and  great,  have  done  in  all  ages  of 
history,  for  some  cause  that  seemed  dearer  to  them 
than  life  ?  Did  self-interest  inspire  the  men  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae  ?  Did  it  inspire  the  last  railway  engineer 
who  faced  a  fearful  death  rather  than  not  try  to  save  the 
lives  of  others  in  his  charge  ?  Can  the  thought  of  self 
lead  to  the  annihilation  of  self?  No,  self-interest  does 
not  cover  all  the  cases  of  duty.  However  legitimate  it 
is  in  its  place,  it  cannot,  for  these  reasons,  serve  as  a 
principle  of  morality. 

III. 

Shall  we  find  more  satisfaction  in  the  opposite  rule 
that  we  should  care  supremely  for  the  interests  of  others, 
that  our  great  aim  should  be  to  make  others  happy? 
This  undoubtedly  comes  nearer  to  men's  ordinary  ideas 
of  duty,  if  not  to  their  ordinary  conduct.  To  many, 
unselfishness  seems  the  great  virtue;  and  we  are  all 
likely  to  admit  that  to  create  joy  for  those  around  us  is 
a  nobler  thing  than  to  seek  it  simply  for  ourselves.  But 
is  unselfishness  really  the  highest  duty,  is  it  the  principle 
of  morality?  Will  it  cover  all  cases  of  duty,  will  it 
enable  us  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong  in  particular 
cases,  and  can  we  conceive  of  nothing  beyond  it  ?  Let 
us  take  up  the  tests  in  turn.  Does  regard  for  others 
cover  the  duties  we  owe  ourselves  ?  In  one  way  it  may 
seem  to,  since  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves  that  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  care  for  others.     But  sometimes 
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it  seems  as  if  we  were  not  necessary  to  others :  those  to 
whom  we  are  bound  and  who  have  been  dependent  on 
us  are  sometimes  removed  from  us,  so  that  we  can  do 
nothing  for  them ;  and  sometimes  death  takes  them,  and 
we  seem  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world.  Now,  although 
we  never  are  quite  alone  (as  there  are  always  those 
beyond  the  circle  of  our  intimate  relationships,  to  whom 
we  are  bound  simply  as  members  of  a  human  family, 
for  whom  we  can  do),  yet  if  we  were,  would  duty  thereby 
cease  for  us  ?  Suppose  we  were  for  a  time  completely 
exiled  from  the  world,  should  we  so  far  be  absolutely 
free  to  do  with  ourselves  as  we  liked  ?  When,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  helplessly  sick  and  necessarily  absolved 
from  all  obligations  to  others,  do  obligations  cease  to 
exist  for  us  altogether  ?  In  a  word,  does  our  own  being 
give  rise  to  no  duties  ?  Is  there  no  sacredness  in  our 
own  existence,  so  that  we  are  not  free  to  tamper  with  it, 
to  injure  it,  to  needlessly  cut  it  short?  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  in  whatever  way  the 
lives  and  interests  of  others  should  be  sacred  to  us,  in  the 
same  way  our  lives  and  interest  should  be  sacred  to  our- 
selves. In  reason,  I  cannot  see  how  any  other  conclusion 
is  possible ;  and  if  we  do  not  ordinarily  reach  it,  I  think 
it  is  because  our  feelings  often  guide  our  thoughts  much 
more  than  our  reason  does,  though  in  this  case  it  is  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  rather  than  those  of  self-interest.  Have 
we  never  thought  that  if  it  is  our  duty  to  care  for  others, 
then  others  surely  have  also  this  duty,  and  that  among 
the  objects  of  their  concern  must  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily come  ourselves,  so  that  there  must  be  something 
deserving  of  consideration  in  us  as  truly  as  in  anybody 
else?  Hence,  if  others  do  not  happen  to  exist,  why 
have  not  we  something  of  the  duty  that  would  devolve 
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upon  them,  why  are  we  not  in  duty  bound  to  care  for 
ourselves  as  truly  as  they  would  be  ?  Further,  we  may 
ask,  why  should  we  care  for  others  ?  Ordinarily,  of 
course,  we  have  quick  sympathies,  and  do  not  need  to 
ask  for  a  reason  why.  But  sometimes  our  sympathies  are 
not  quick,  sometimes  they  slumber  :  why  should  we  have 
them  it  may  be  asked.  And  even  if  we  do  have  them, 
we  may  none  the  less  ask  for  their  rational  justification. 
And  the  only  answer  I  know  of  is,  that  men  need  one 
another,  and  that  there  is  something  about  human  nature 
which  compels  us  to  respect  its  needs.  Somehow  human 
nature  makes  a  call  on  us  to  regard  it.  The  humanity 
in  every  one  is  sacred.  But  is  not  this  humanity  in  us 
also  ?  And  if  so,  should  we  not  be  sacred  to  ourselves  ? 
The  truth  is,  there  are  duties  to  ourselves  in  just  the 
same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as  there  are  duties  to 
others.  Hence,  the  rule  of  caring  for  the  interest  of 
others  is  not  broad  enough,  does  not  cover  the  facts 
sufficiently,  to  serve  as  a  principle  of  morality. 

Next :  does  the  rule  of  altruism — for  altruism  is  the 
technical  name  for  the  view  now  under  consideration, 
as  egoism  is  for  the  first  considered — does  it  furnish  a 
criterion  for  distinguishing  right  and  wrong  in  particular 
cases  ?  The  rule  is,  make  others  happy.  But  how  shall 
we  make  them  happy?  In  their  way  or  in  ours?  But 
our  way  may  not  make  them  happy  at  all.  Suppose 
you  want  to  make  the  ambitious  man  happy  by  helping 
him  to  serve  his  fellow-men  in  quiet,  unostentatious  ways ; 
may  he  not  say  in  turn,  "  But  that  does  not  make  me 
happy,  and,  if  you  really  care  for  me,  help  me  to  dis- 
tinguish myself,  to  get  this  or  that  position  or  post  of 
honor  among  men"  ?  Suppose  you  want  to  make  the 
revengeful  man  happy  by  cutting  off  his  opportunities 
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for  revenge,  or  the  drunkard  by  denying  him  drink,  or 
the  lazy  man  by  setting  him  to  work,  you  surely  will 
not  make  him  happy,  but  miserable.  If  it  is  said  that 
this  would  be  only  a  temporary  effect,  the  reply  must  be 
made,  that  all  would  depend  on  the  character  of  each 
individual,  and  on  how  deeply  grained  in  his  character 
the  revengeful  impulse,  or  the  appetite  for  liquor,  or  the 
love  of  ease,  was.  In  a  noripal  character,  i.e.^  an  ideal 
character,  none  of  these  impulses  would  be  deep-seated ; 
but  we  are  now  considering  actual  men  and  the  means 
by  which  we  may  make  them  happy,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  if  we  want  supremely  to  make  every 
man  happy,  we  must  find  out  what  each  man  cares  most 
for,  what  he  would  like  best  to  do  or  to  be,  and  then  help 
him  towards  that  end.  If  each  has  a  sovereign  right 
to  be  happy,  he  has  a  right  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way, 
for  no  other  way  is  happiness  to  him.  Hence  the  desire 
to  make  others  happy,  unregulated,  is  liable  to  lead  us 
astray.  We  need  to  try  to  make  others  happy  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  justice  or  their  own  real  good. 
We  actually  see  sometimes  those  in  whom  the  altruistic 
impulse  is  over-strong, — women,  perhaps,  more  than  men, 
and  mothers  more  than  other  women,  yet  occasionally 
indulgent  fathers  as  well,  yielding  to  their  children  in 
almost  any  way  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  unhappy, 
doing  for  them  what  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves, 
indulging  their  whims  and  caprices,  and  really  injuring 
their  children  as  well  as  making  slaves  of  themselves. 
No,  altruism  may  do  harm  as  truly  as  egoism ;  it  fails 
to  give  us  the  needful  criterion  for  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong  in  particular  cases. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask,  Can  we  conceive  a  higher 
rule  than  that  of  making  others  happy?    If  you  have 
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agreed  with  me  at  all,  you  have  already  felt  that  there  is 
some  higher  principle, — not  that  within  limits  we  need 
condemn  the  desire  to  make  others  happy  any  more  than 
the  desire  for  happiness  for  ourselves ;  but  only  that  there 
are  limits,  and  that  these  must  spring  from  the  operation 
of  some  principle  superior  to  either  altruism  or  egoism, 
— a  principle  thus  far  only  suggested  or  hinted  at. 

IV. 

Is  it  possible  that  that  principle  is  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  highest  rule  would  be 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  social  system,  apart  from 
the  mere  personal  interests  of  individuals  ?  No  doubt, 
much  could  be  said  for  such  a  view ;  much  has  been  said. 
It  comes  near  to  being  the  rule  of  statesmen,  who  have 
large  and  impersonal  aims.  But  we  are  asking  now,  can 
it  serve  as  a  final,  supreme  principle  for  human  action  ? 
It  would  no  doubt  put  limits  on  our  actions,  but  would 
they  be  necessarily  the  right  sort  of  limits  ?  Suppose 
there  were  a  social  system  among  men  like  that  which 
exists  among  bees.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  good  of  a  community  of  hive-bees  is  furthered  by 
the  worker-bees  killing  their  brother-drones  and  by  the 
queen-bees  killing  their  daughter-queens.*  Individuals 
are  mercilessly  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Would  the  interests  of  society  justify  similar  practices 
among  men  ? 

This  is  not  a  wholly  imaginary  supposition.  It  has 
often  been  urged  that  slavery  was  an  advantage  to  so- 
ciety. Bacon  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  that 

*  Darwin,  "  Descent  of  Man;'  Part  I.,  ch.  iv. 
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they  had  slaves  to  do  ordinary  manual  labor,  thereby  set- 
ting the  warriors  free.*  Did  the  interests  of  the  ancient 
social  order,  then,  justify  slavery  ?  Slavery  was  a  part  of 
the  social  order  in  our  own  South  before  the  war.  Did 
the  interests  of  the  South  then  justify  it  and  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  negro  to  submit  ?  Every  attack  on  slavery 
in  the  ante-bellum  days  disturbed  the  public  peace  and 
threatened  the  old  social  order, — was  it  therefore  wrong  ? 
What  were  peace  and  order  in  the  South  before  the  war  ? 
Wendell  Phillips  used  to  answer,  "  Keeping  the  slave 
beneath  the  heel  of  his  master."  f  Is  that  sort  of  an 
order  sanctioned  by  morality  ?  Comte  used  essentially 
the  same  argument  to  justify  slavery  in  the  past  and  to 
justify  the  subjection  of  woman  to-day:  the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  he  said,  was  incompatible  with  all  social 
existence^  So  the  "  general  economy"  of  society,  he 
thought,  required  that  the  majority  of  men  should  "  live 
on  the  more  or  less  precarious  fruits  of  daily  labor."  § 
Do  we  consent  to  this?  Professor  Bain  says  that  the 
aim  of  morality  is  not  "  universal  happiness,"  or  even 
"  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  If  it 
were,  he  frankly  admits,  he  would  fail  to  see  how  large 
fortunes  could  be  otherwise  than  condemned.  The  para- 
mount duty,  he  holds,  is  not  to  individuals,  but  "  to  the 
social  body;"  the  restraints  we  submit  to  are  "for  the 
effectual  working  of  the  social  machinery."  ||  Can  we 
adopt  this  view  ?  In  almost  all  the  ages  of  the  past  the 
many  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  few ;  and  now  it  is  often 
said  or  implied  that  this  is  necessary  and  right. 

*  Essays,  "  On  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates." 
f  Speeches,  p.  144. 

X  The  Positive  Philosophy^'  translated  by  Miss  Martineau,  p.  505. 
\  Ibid,  p.  436.  II  Mind,  April,  1876,  p.  196. 
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If  the  community  is  prosperous,  it  does  not  seem  to 
matter  much,  according  to  current  opinion,  how  that 
prosperity  is  gained.  We  do  not  actually  kill  one  an- 
other as  bees  do,  but  we  think  it  necessary  and  proper 
that  a  large  part  of  our  population  should  have  returns  for 
their  labor  that  barely  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
Wealth  is  made  thereby — wealth  for  somebody — and  we 
speak  of  it  as  the  wealth  of  the  community, — though 
a  comparatively  few  share  in  it ;  apparently  it  is  the  few 
who  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  community,  the 
others  not  counting.  Does  conscience  approve  this,  or 
does  it  rather  approve  the  words  of  Channing,  when 
he  said,  "  Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange  country,  to  see 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and 
bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social  order  required 
this  mutilation,  I  should  say.  Perish  this  order !"  *  Who 
does  not  feel  that  any  given  society  or  social  order  is 
itself  to  be  judged  according  as  it  does  justice  to,  and 
tries  to  secure,  the  universal  rights  of  men  ?  The  public 
interest  must  be  consistent  with  and  rest  on  the  rights 
of  all  the  members  of  a  community,  else  it  has  no  real 
claim  on  our  regard.  And  thus  morality  demands  that 
social  order  be  fashioned  and  refashioned  till  it  harmo- 
nizes with  a  true  social  ideal. 


The  so-called  interests  of  society  are  no  final  standard 
of  morality.  All  depends  on  where  those  interests  lie. 
If  they  lie  in  the  perpetuation  of  injustice,  morality  may 
call  upon  us  to  war  against  society.  Morality  may 
cause  us  to  win  the  opprobrium  of  a  community  rather 

*  Works  (A.  U.  A.  Ed.),  p.  32. 
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than  its  praise.  There  have  been  men,  of  whom,  to  use 
the  sublime  language  of  a  New  Testament  writer,  "  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  *  There  are  times  when  the 
solemn  words  of  Emerson  come  home  to  a  man : 

**  Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply, — 
*  'Tis  man's  prediction  to  be  safe, 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.'  " 

Beyond  and  above  the  whole  circle  of  interests  we 
have  to  look  for  a  sovereign  rule  of  right.  Instead  of 
following  our  own  interests,  we  should  ask  where  ought 
our  interests  to  lie  j  instead  of  aiming  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  others  we  should  ask  first,  are  these  interests 
of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  our  respect  and  devo- 
tion; instead  of  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  interests  of 
any  community  or  society,  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  its  interests  are  consonant  with  truth  and  honor  and 
justice.  The  desires,  wants,  and  interests  of  people  are 
more  or  less  accidental  and  shifting ;  we  have  to  go  deeper 
to  find  an  intelligent  basis  of  action,  to  derive  a  really 
valid  rule  of  life.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  we 
always  need  to  know  what  the  true  nature  of  a  thing  is 
before  we  can  tell  how  to  act  with  relation  to  it ;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  persons.  If  we  know  what  a  person's 
true  nature  is,  we  can  tell  what  his  real  good  is ;  we  have 
then  a  way  of  testing  the  worth  of  his  wishes  and  desires, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  consists  in  the  satisfaction 
of  them.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  ourselves  and  of 
society  ?  To  keep  this  in  mind,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  accidental  cravings  and  so-called  interests  that  may 

*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  x.  38. 
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harmonize  with  it  or  may  not,  and  on  this  basis  to  work 
for  the  development  and  realization  of  the  true  nature  of 
man  and  society,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  supreme  principle, 
the  highest  rule  of  life.* 

What  the  humanity  that  is  in  each  and  all  of  us  and 
is  especially  reflected  in  social  life — what  this  is  (in  de- 
tail) I  will  not  attempt  to  say  now,  and  perhaps  no 
answer  that  could  be  given  would  be  more  than  a 
partial  one.  We  know  some  of  the  powers  and  capa- 
cities that  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  human  nature, 
but  perhaps  not  all.  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate 
them — powers  of  thought,  powers  of  affection  and  of 
sympathy,  powers  of  will  and  action,  recur  to  our  minds 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  phrase.  To  act  so  as  not  to 
hinder,  but  rather  to  develop  such  capacities  of  the 
human  spirit  as  these,  to  turn  potentiality  into  achieve- 
ment all  along  the  line  and  in  every  single  human  being 
— such  is  the  rule,  as  I  conceive  it. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  involves.  To  reverence 
the  humanity  in  every  man  would  lead  us,  as  against  the 
narrowness  of  self-interest,  to  care  disinterestedly  for 
others  as  well;  and  as  against  the  one-sidedness  of 
altruism,  it  would  lead  us  to  have  an  independent  regard 
and  reverence  for  ourselves.  Again,  it  would  lead  us  to 
distinguish  between  our  mere  happiness  and  our  true 
good.  It  would  tell  us  what  is  higher  and  what  is  lower 
in  our  instincts  and  affections,  what  may,  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  be  sacrificed,  and  what  may  not  be, — 
for  we  may  suffer  "  glorious  harm"  in  the  service  of 


*  I  am  aware  how  unsatisfactory  a  mere  statement  to  this  effect  is.  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  something  like  a  scientific  and  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  my  First  Steps  in  Philosophy  (Part  II.). 
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some  cause,  may  part  with  property,  with  health,  with 
life  itself,  and  yet  never  willingly  consent  to  an  impair- 
ment of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being.  So  it  would 
tell  us  how  far  we  may  seek  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  what  is  the  line  beyond  which  we  should  not  do  so ; 
we  should  not  second  the  desires  of  another,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  at  war  with  his  true  nature,  however  happy  their 
attainment  would  make  him.  So  we  are  furnished  with 
a  criterion  in  judging  of  any  given  social  order. 

The  true  nature  of  society  is  a  brotherhood.  So  far  as 
a  society  finds  its  interests  in  establishing  a  real  brother- 
hood among  its  members,  we  are  to  further  those  interests 
— so  far,  for  example,  as  it  promotes  peace,  provides  for 
common  necessities,  and  establishes  justice  alike  for  all. 
But  so  far  as  the  interests  of  a  society  are  made  to  lie  in 
merely  increasing  wealth,  regardless  of  how  it  comes  to 
be  or  is  distributed,  so  far  as  it  sacrifices  individual  rights 
and  becomes  but  a  name  for  the  rule  of  a  class — so  far 
it  departs  from  its  true  nature,  and  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  hinder  and  to  thwart  it.  And  what  higher  rule 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  than  this — that  we  are  to 
revere  the  humanity  that  is  in  ourselves  and  in  every 
man  and  in  all  true  fellowships  of  men  ? 

This  is  in  the  large  sense  justice — for  it  is  simply 
giving  to  human  nature  everywhere  that  which  is  its  due 
— respect  and  reverence.  The  fulfilling  of  this  justice 
is  true  friendship.  We  are  to  become  friends  to  our- 
selves, to  others,  to  society  as  a  whole.  With  our 
ordinary  self-interests  and  desires  for  happiness,  we  may 
be  enemies  to  ourselves.  With  our  sympathies  and  in- 
dulgent fondnesses,  we  may  be  enemies  to  others.  By 
doing  what  society  would  have  us  do,  we  may  help  to 
embroil  it  in  the  deeper  trouble.     We  are  to  love  all 
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that  is  human ;  but  it  must  be  a  true,  strong  love ;  all 
else  is  sentiment,  not  morality.  With  this  love,  we  may 
contend  against  our  vanities  and  ambitions,  yes,  against 
what  may  seem  our  dearest  wishes  and  desires ;  with  it, 
we  may,  with  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
say  to  another  who  is  trying  to  harm  us,  "  Not  so,  my 
child ;  we  are  constituted  by  nature  for  something  else : 
I  shall  certainly  not  be  injured,  but  thou  art  injuring 
thyself,  my  child ;  *  with  it  we  may  say  to  society,  as 
Jesus  said  to  his  beloved  city,  Thou  knowest  not  the 
things  that  make  for  thy  peace ;  f  yes,  may  cry  out 
with  him,  Would  that  I  might  gather  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her 
wings  X — so  passionately  may  we  long  for  society's  safety, 
so  confident  may  we  be  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
alone  is  the  solvent  for  its  trouble  and  unrest. 

The  highest  rule  of  life  is  not  egoism  or  altruism  or 
regard  for  social  order,  but  justice  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  what  is  due  to  human  nature  as  such — in  a  word, 
Justice,  or,  what  is  synonymous  with  it,  true  Friendship 
and  strong  Love.  This  is  the  principle,  I  believe,  by 
which  we  may  set  our  thoughts  in  order,  and  could  we 
but  establish  it  in  our  lives,  not  flower,  nor  star,  nor  "  all 
the  choir  of  heaven  and  the  furniture  of  the  earth"  would 
be  more  beautiful  than  what  we  should  see  in  human 
society  about  us,  where  disorder  has  ruled  so  long.  I 
join  with  Dr.  Coit  in  saying : 

"  Oh,  I  wait  for  the  good 
To  arise  and  act. 
My  soul  doth  wait ; 
And  in  their  goodness  do  I  hope. 
Oh,  I  wait  for  the  good  in  heart  to  act 
More  than  they  who  watch  for  the  morning !" 

*  Meditations t  xi.  1 8.  f  Luke^  xix.  42.  J  Matthew ^  xxiii.  37. 
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